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‘Truth is always brought to light by time and reflection.’’—Tacrrvs. 


Many accounts of the action between these frigates, sixty-six years 
ago, have been written, and it may seem superfluous to add another ; 
but all are more or less tinged with the partisan feelings of their 
writers. Notably have the historians, Cooper, on the American, and 


1I would state, to avoid frequent references, in preparing this paper the fol- 
lowing authorities have been examined and freely used, when required, viz. : 

British.—Brighton’s Memoirs of Admiral Broke, 1866 ; Marshall’s Naval Biog- 
raphy, vol. iii., 1824; United Service Journal, vol. xxxvi., 1841; British Naval 
Chronicle, vol. xxxiii., 1815; East Anglican Magazine, 1814; New Navy List, 
1840,—all containing. biographies of Broke; James’s Naval Occurrences ; James's 
Naval History, 1837; Brenton’s Naval History, 1823; Yonge’s History British 
Navy, 1866; Nicholas’s History Royal Marines, 1845; Allen’s Battles of the British 
Navy, 1868; John’s Calendar of Victory, 1860; Douglas’s Naval Gunnery, 1829; 
Adams’s Famous Ships, 1870; Ralfe’s Naval Chronology, vol. iii., 1820; Campbell’s 
Lives of the Admirals, vol. viii., 1817; The Ship, by Francis Steinitz, 1849 ; Broke’s 
Official Report, 1813. : 

American.—Cooper’s Naval History, vol. iii., 1889 ; Clark’s Naval History, vol. 
i., 1814; Naval Temple, 1816; Naval Monuments, 1816; United States Naval 
Chronicle, 1824; Frost’s Book of the Navy, 1842; Frost’s Lives of the Commo- 
dores, 1845; Aldrich’s History United States Marines, 1875; Washington Irving’s 
Life of Lawrence; Analectic Magazine, vol. ii.; Pamphlet account of the Engage- 
ment; Story’s Eulogy on Lawrence and Ludlow; Duyckinck’s Portrait Gallery; 
Thomson’s Sketches of the War; The War, newspaper, vol. ii.; Naval Court of 
Inquiry on the Loss of the Chesapeake and Court-Martial on Lieutenant Cox; 
Lieutenant Budd’s Official Report of the Action ; Breckenridge’s History of the 
War; Auchinleck’s History; Perkins’s History; Emmon’s Statistical History 
United States Navy, 1858; Dawson’s Battles of the United States, vol. ii., 1858; 
Appendix to Niles’s Life of Commodore O. H. Perry, 1821. 
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James and Brenton, on the English side, given versions of it based 
upon the official reports, which are now known to be inaccurate. The 
most carefully collated and impartial account I have found is in “The 
Battles of the United States by Sea and Land,” by H. B. Dawson, who 
is careful to cite his numerous authorities. “He does not, however, re- 
late the graphic incidents of the fight, many of which are only found 
in the “ Life of Captain Broke,” since published. 

No action between single ships of the same force ever had such 
moral effect, or was the cause of so much rejoicing in England, as that 
between these frigates. The action is not to be judged by their ton- 
nage or weights of metal,—for a single gun from one of England’s iron- 
clads of to-day would throw more metal than was projected by a whole 
broadside from one, or the united broadsides of both of these vessels,— 
but rather by the consequences, real or supposed, derived from the vic- 
tory, on the one hand, and the defeat on the other. 

The results of the previous actions between the “Constitution” and 
“Guerriere,” “Wasp” and “ Frolic,” “United States” and “ Mace- 
donian,” “Constitution” and “Java,” and, last of all, of the gallant 
Lawrence of this conflict, three months earlier, between the “ Hornet” 
and “ Peacock,” had shaken the belief of the British nation in the in- 
vincibility of its “ wooden walls,” though they had derided our frigates 
as “fir-built boxes of guns,”? and their naval authorities, assured of easy 
victories, had avowedly sent to sea vessels of inferior tonnage and arm- 
ament, in order that their tars might reap honor and the largest reward 
in prize-money as captors of a superior force. Having to confess to 
these defeats* on an element where they had prided themselves on being 
invincible, they now asserted our fir-built frigates were 74’s in disguise, 
and soothed their mortified pride by asserting, our ships were manned 
by Englishmen, who fought desperately because with halters around 
their necks. 

Here, in this action between the “ Chesapeake” and “Shannon,” 
where the ships were evenly matched, or, as they even claimed, our 


2 In 1842, Sir William Symonds, Surveyor-General of the Royal Navy, wrote, 
in a report on ship timber, ‘‘ Larch timber is at present in the highest estimation 
for ship-building purposes, both from its buoyancy and well-known durability.” 

3 = * # * * 
‘‘ And Britain with amazement saw 
These vain marauders give the law 
Upon the seas unchecked. 


“She saw her Guerriere’s colors torn, 
The Frolic’s too,—and heard to mourn 
Her Peacock’s drowning knell ; 
But most the Macedonian’s fate 
She wept, and scarce less great 
Her grief when Java fell.” 
—English Song. 
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ship was of greater tonnage, heavier armament, and better manned, 
the tide of victory was turned from us, and the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain, as “ Ruler of the Seas,” sustained and restored. 

The announcement of the victory was received in the House of 
Commons in an unprecedented magner, with cheers and acclamations, 
rendered more remarkable from immediately following the severe 
remarks of Lord Cochrane on the mal-administration of naval affairs, 
and his citing the previous defeats as substantiating his remarks. It 
also elicited from the commander-in-chief the remark that “it had 
restored the renown of the British navy, whose trident had been struck 
from its hand by the previous American victories.” Could greater 
compliments have been paid our naval successes? The gallant Broke 
was created a baronet of the United Kingdom, and given as a crest, 
in augmentation of his family arms, ‘a naval crown,” issuant from 
it a dexter arm embowed, encircled by a wreath of laurel, the hand 
grasping a trident erect, with this motto: “ Sevwmque tridentem 
servamus.” 

Of the sea-fights in the time of the Commonwealth, it is said by 
a British historian “that Blake, who was victor, gained not more than 
Tromp, who was vanquished.” The remark is true with respect to the 
engagement of the “Chesapeake” and “Shannon.” The perseverance 
of Broke was equaled by the promptness of Lawrence. He went out 
to meet the “Shannon” as soon as he ascertained there was no other 
vessel to meet, and his foe, by his action, was bidding him defiance 
and challenging him to battle. His going into action was as gallant 
as his reception. He was wounded at the first gun of the enemy, and 
again, fatally, in the groin, as his ship was being boarded, and fell with 
all his officers killed or wounded around him, and expired with the 
watch-words that have been a rallying cry for our navy ever since, 
“ Don’t give up the ship,” on his lips. 

The shortness of the engagement was only paralleled by his own 
victory over the “ Peacock” in eleven minutes, “by his own watch ;” 
but the bloody nature of it was not paralleled by any single or general 
sea-fight of the war. The ‘ Chesapeake’s” loss alone, in killed and 
wounded, was greater than either of our squadrons suffered in gaining 
their victories on Lakes Erie and Champlain, and she had nearly twice 
as many killed, and a total of nearly as many killed and wounded as 
had Farragut, in the passage of the forts below New Orleans, in 1862. 
On the “ Chesapeake,” 61 were killed or died of their wounds, and 85 
otherwise wounded. In Farragut’s fleet, 35 were killed and 135 
wounded. In these two ships, in the brief space of fifteen minutes, 
252, or about one-third of their united complements, were killed or 
wounded. In the general engagement of the British fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, the whole loss was but 296, and in the more recent battle of 
Navarino, only 286, distributed among twelve vessels, three of which 
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were ships of the line. The “ Naval Monument” says, “The annals of 
the world may in vain be challenged to furnish another instance of so 
short an engagement, and on each side such tremendous execution.” 
The whole engagement was without manceuvring, and was begun, 
fought, and finished within hailing distance. The English contended, 
after the victory, that the “Chesapeake” was the superior in tonnage, 
battery, and crew, while the Americans asserted the “Shannon” had 
the advantage in battery and in the number and discipline of her crew. 
The ships were in fact very evenly matched, and the result of the 
action was due to the accidents of a naval combat, such as the extraor- 
dinary loss of officers on board the “ Chesapeake” at the beginning of 
the fight, her accidentally fouling the “Shannon,” and perhaps the 
more effective gunnery of the latter ship, rather than to any superiority 
in force or bravery of conduct. The few additional tons of the “ Ches- 
apeake” in no way helped to the result. Captain Broke’s letter of chal- 
lenge shows that the batteries of the two ships were precisely the same, 
save that the odd or forty-ninth gun of the “Chesapeake” was an 
18-pounder, and the “Shannon’s” a light boat-gun; but in reading the 
English accounts of the action we find he had two boat-guns. The 
difference in armament, if any, was more than compensated for by the 
extra weight of the English shot, their 18-pounder shot being 1 pound 
14 ounces, and the 32-pounder shot, 3 pounds heavier than the Amer- 
ican. With regard to crews, the “Shannon” had. undoubtedly the ad- 
vantage of a long-continued exercise and discipline. Broke has stated 
his crew as 330, exclusive of officers and marines, which would bring the 
“Shannon’s” complement up to 380 or 390. The regularly authorized 
crew of the “Chesapeake” at that time was 340, also exclusive of officers 
and marines, which would make her complement 390 or 400. The 
English claimed she had 440 on board, and the American accounts 
state 391, which was probably near the correct number. Two muster- 
rolls were found on board the “Chesapeake,” one of which, written up 
to the morning of the action, contained 391 names. There was-there- 
fore little or no advantage in point of numbers, and if any, it was 
swept away by the first guns of the enemy. The assertion that the 
“Shannon” had extra men from “La Hogue,” and that the “ Chesa- 
peake” had additional men from the “ Constitution,” is without foun- 
dation. Captain Broke denies the first, and Captain Lawrence had no 
communication with the shore after he had resolved to fight the “Shan- 
non.” A brief history of the vessels of this conflict, and sketches of 
their commanders, will not be amiss as a prelude to the fight. 

The “CHESAPEAKE,” 36, was launched at Norfolk, Virginia, Octo- 


4 Even so prejudiced a writer as James acknowledges the ‘‘ Chesapeake’’ was not 
finally subdued by superiority of gunnery, which was the “ Shannon’s” forte, but 
by boarding, and says “‘ Captain Lawrence and his brave officers deserved a better 
crew than the ‘ Chesapeake.’ ”’ 
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ber 2, 1799. She was 1135 tons by English, and 1244 tons by Amer- 
ican measurement, and was completed in 265 working days, not more 
than twenty carpenters at a time being employed in her construction. 
She was 161 feet long by 42 feet beam, and cost, including her first 
outfit, $220,678. She was théfefore fourteen years old at the time of 
the action. She performed a cruise in the West Indies in 1800; in the 
Mediterranean in 1802-3 ; sailed again for the Mediterranean in 1807, 
when occurred the unfortunate affair with the “ Leopard”; and subse- 
quently cruised on our coast. She was esteemed by sailors an unlucky 
ship after her affair with the “ Leopard,” and it was always difficult to 
get a crew for her. In the quasi French war she made prize of only 
one small vessel, and in the war of 1812 of only four merchantmen. 
She sailed from Boston December 13, 1812, and returned to the same 
port, under command of Captain Samuel Evans, April 9, 1813. Her 
engagement with the “Shannon” was her first, as it was also her last, 
fight. She mounted at that time, in broadside, fourteen 18-pounde 
on her main-deck, and ten 32-pounder carronades on her spar-deck, and 
besides, an 18-pounder on her forecastle,—forty-nine guns in all,— 
making her total broadside 590 pounds. Her guns, it is stated, bore 
fanciful names,—by one account inscribed on small squares of copper, 
by another painted in large white letters, over the ports,—as follows: 
On the main-deck, “ Brother Jonathan,” ‘‘ True Blue,” “ Yankee Pro- 
tection,” “Putnam,” “ Raging Eagle,” “Viper,” “General Warren,” 
“Mad Anthony,” “ America,” “ Washington,” “Liberty Forever,” 
“ Dreadnaught,” “Defiance,” and “ Liberty or Death,”—14. On the 
spar-deck, “The United Tars,” “Jumping Billy,” “ Rattler,” “ Bull- 
Dog,” “Spitfire,” “ Nancy Dawson,” “Revenge,” “Bunker Hill,” 
“‘ Pocahontas,” “ Towser,” and “ Wilful Murder,”—11. These names, 
which are obtained from a British memorandum, show the guns were 
named by pairs, and that the forecastle 18-pounder was called “ United 
Tars.” 

Captain Lawrence had taken command of the ‘‘ Chesapeake” only 
ten days previous to the fight, when nearly ready for sea, with great 
reluctance relieving Captain Evans, who was sick. Only four days 
before the battle he wrote Captain Biddle that he had been hoping to 
be relieved by Captain Stewart, but had given up all hopes, and should 
go to sea on Sunday if he saw a chance of getting out clear of the 
“ Shannon” and “ Tenedos.” Prior to Captain Lawrence’s arrival, her 
second lieutenant, Mr. Thompson, had obtained leave of absence, and 
after his arrival Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Pierce, acting lieutenants, 
were detached on account of ill health, and the third day preceding 
the battle, the first lieutenant, Mr. Page, was sent on shore seized 
with lung fever, of which he died three days after the action, aged 
twenty-eight. Captain Lawrence deplored the necessity of going to sea 
without him. Lieutenant Ludlow, her third officer on the last cruise, 


> 
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and aged “scarce twenty-one, a blooming Euryalus,” succeeded Mr. 
Page as first lieutenant, a station in which he had never acted. Lieu- 
tenant Budd, the second lieutenant, had less experience, and the two 
remaining lieutenants were midshipmen with acting appointments, who 
had just reported. The assignment of new officers and new duties 
to officers, however brave and skillful, was an evident disadvantage, 
heightened by the fact that those who left had enlisted the crew and 
been with them on the former fiye months’ cruise. Captain Lawrence 
was so well aware of this that he declared he would rather fight the 
“Shannon” and “Tenedos” in succession, after being at sea twenty 
days, than to meet one of them immediately on weighing anchor. 

The crew of the “ Chesapeake” were enlisted the preceding autumn 
for two years, and had generally been in her the last five months, but 
vacancies in her complement from absence in prizes and casualties of 
service had been filled since her arrival in port. She had an unusual 
proportion of landsmen, and the motley character of the crew is shown 
by the insolent, not to say mutinous, behavior of a “ Portuguese boat- 
swain’s mate,” and the fact that both Captain Broke and Lieutenant 
Wallis state that after the action thirty-six British subjects, deserters 
from H. M. Navy, whose birthplaces and names and the names of the 
ships they deserted from were known, were found on board. Twenty- 
six of these enlisted in the Royal Navy on their arrival at Halifax, and 
five “ miserable traitors,’ whose names are given us,—T. Arthur, H. 
Simpson, F. Pierce, T. Jones, and C. Williams,—were taken to Eng- 
Jand and tried, four of whom were flogged around the fleet, and the 
fifth hung, November 18, 1813. Among the wounded also were some 
who surprised the English surgeon by asking him if he did not remem- 
ber them as shipmates, having received their discharge when the war 
commenced by claiming American citizenship. 

The “ Chesapeake” after her capture proved of little service to the 
Royal Navy. She was brought to England and purchased by the gov- 
ernment for £21,314 118. 114d. (it is best to be accurate), and in 1814— 
15 was put in commission. In 1816 she was placed in ordinary, and 
in 1820 sold at Portsmouth to Mr. Holmes for £500, who cleared 
£1000 profit. This reminds us of similar depreciations in yalue expe- 
rienced by sales of vessels in our own navy. Mr. Holmes broke the 
vessel up, took several tons of copper from her, and disposed of her 
timbers for building purposes. Much of the wood was employed in 
building houses in Portsmouth, but a large portion was sold to John 
Prior, a miller, for nearly £200, who pulled down his old mill at 
Wickham, nine miles from Portsmouth, and constructed a new one 
with this timber, which he found admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The deck-timbers, “32 feet long and 18 inches square,” were placed 
unaltered horizontally in the mill, and the purloins of the deck, about 
12 feet long, served without alteration for joists. The mill in 1864 
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was standing just as erected in 1820, and was likely to last hundreds 
of years (pretty well for a “ fir-built ship”). It is now owned by a Mr. 
Godrick. The rector of Kenstown, who recently visited it, says, “The 
beams, joists, and floors are all constructed from the timbers of the 
‘Chesapeake,’ The beams in many places are pock-marked with 
grape-shot. The mill, armed with many modern appliances, was mer- 
rily going, and on every floor the ‘blithe and mealy men were urging 
their life-sustaining toil ;” and he adds, “on one of these planks, on 
one of these floors, beyond all reasonable doubt, Lawrence fell in the 
anguish of his mortal wound ; on another, if not the same, Wadts’s head 
was carried away by a grape-shot ; and on others Broke lay ensan- 
guined and his assailants dead. Thus pondering, I stood, and still the 
busy hum went on. Corn passed beneath the stones, flour poured forth 
a warm, sustaining element of life, and merry millers passed around 
their kindly smile and blithesome jest.” 

In 1840, Sir William Symonds ordered a colossal bust of Sir P. B. 
VY. Broke to be carved and affixed to the head of a frigate “Chesa- 
peake,” then building. Before her launch she was converted into a 
screw frigate of fifty-one guns, but she has disappeared from the navy 
list, and her name is not now represented in the Royal Navy. 

The “SHannon,” 38, was built at Brindsley’s yard, Chatham, in 
1806.° Two ships of the same name had previously been lost. One, 
a 32-gun frigate, constructed in 1796, and wrecked in 1800; another, 
a 36-gun frigate, launched in 1803, and the same year run aground 
in a gale under the batteries near Cape La Hogue. The third, the 
“Shannon” of the present narrative, was “a plain, massive, and effect- 
ive ship, strictly of her class,” of 1066 tons, and, according to Captain 
Broke’s letter of challenge, mounting “24 guns upon her broadside, 
and one light boat-gun, 18-pounders, on her main-deck, and 32- 
pounder carronades on her quarter-deck and forecastle, and manned 
by a complement of 330 men and boys, including 30 seamen, boys 
and passengers, who were taken out of recaptured vessels lately.” 

The “Shannon” was commissioned in June, 1806, by Captain 
Broke, and from the day he entered upon her command he was not 
contented to trust only to the undoubted pluck of English sailors, says 
his eulogizer, but by constant exercise and steady discipline he rendered 
them effective gunners and skillful swordsmen. 

In 1807 he was ordered, with the “ Meleager” in company, to protect 
the Greenland whale-fishery. On this cruise the ship pierced beyond 
80° N. latitude. The “Shannon” was next attached to the Channel 
fleet, and constantly employed in blockading ports in the bay of Biscay ; 
and, says an English writer, “When the American war was declared 
her discipline was perfect, and her guns were as rifles in the hands of 
her crew, and this crew was not to be weakened while an American 
frigate existed on the ocean.” It was Captain Broke’s practice to con- 
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tinue to throw empty provision casks overboard in strong winds, and 
notwithstanding the motion of the sea, the men were sure to strike 
them ; and to cut down the flag-staff at point-blank range was not 
considered particularly good practice if it was steady. So they could 
actually shoot flying. The guns and carronades of the “Shannon” 
had, what was then unusual, dispart sights and a wooden quadrant for 
degrees of elevation. Besides these, at every port a compass was in- 
scribed, by cutting grooves in the deck and filling them up with white 
lead. The effect of this precaution and exercise was shown in the 
action with the “ Chesapeake.” Several of the officers and most of the 
crew had been with Captain Broke during the whole seven years of his 
command, and been, so to speak, educated by him, while every plank 
in the ship was familiar to them. Broke’s biographer says, “The 
‘Shannon’ crew, for more than seven years, in fair weather and in foul, 
in calms and storm, in the excitement of the chase and the regularity, 
the monotony perhaps sometimes, of the morning and evening exercise, 
had learned to know each other thoroughly. Discipline was paramount, 
and consequently-every duty was quietly, noiselessly, and effectually 
discharged.” The writer of a notice of Sir Philip Broke in the United 
Service journal, at the time of his decease, says, “It should not be 
forgotten that the present system of gunnery in the Royal Navy 
sprung from the ‘Shannon’s ;’ borne on at last upon the tide of popular 
favor, from the surprising effects it had produced at the capture of 
the ‘ Chesapeake.’ ” 

After the action the “Shannon” was but little in active service, 
and in 1859 she was broken up. Her figure-head, a colossal female 
bust, painted white, ornamented with a necklace of gilded roundlets, 
and surmounted by a star taken from the “Chesapeake’s” stern, now 
ornaments a glazed arcade at Broke Hall, and some of her timbers have 
been constructed into an elegant and lofty pair of gates leading to the 
grounds. These relics were presented to Sir P. B. V. Broke’s surviving 
son by the British Admiralty. 

Her name was continued on the list of the Royal Navy by a stately 
steam-frigate of 35 guns and 2665 tons, and is now represented by an 
iron-plated steamship of 3095 tons, mounting 9 guns, and the fifth of 
her name, built at Pembroke in 1875-76. 

Captain Puitie Bowes VERE Broke, the commander of the 
“Shannon,” was the eldest son of Philip Bowes Broke, and descended 
from a Sir Richard Broke, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the reign 
of Henry VIII., whose ancestor was Adam de Doyle del Brooke, lord 
of Leighton Cheshire in the'reign of Henry III. For over three hun- 
dred and fifty years the family have resided at Broke Hall, Suffolk, 
England ; and for four hundred years previous at Leighton. A memo- 
rial window and brass ‘placed in Nacton Church, in 1863, by Rear- 
Admiral Sir George Broke Middleton, Bart., Captain Broke’s son and 
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successor to the baronetcy (he having assumed his maternal name “ Mid- 
dleton’”’), records the names of his ancestors who have been buried in 
the vault beneath the church since 1545, and is dedicated to them, “ In 
gratitude to God for having granted them the peaceful enjoyment of 
the Broke Hall estate for three hundred and forty years.” 

Broke Hall was built 1526. Captain Broke was born under its 
ancestral roof Sept. 9,1776, two months after our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and at the time of the action was not quite thirty-seven years 
old. He early showed a predilection for the sea, and when twelve 
years old entered the naval academy at Portsmouth. He commenced 
his naval career as a midshipman June 25,1792; was promoted a lieu- 
tenant in 1797, a commander in. 1799, and made a post-captain Feb. 
14, 1801, after less than nine years’ service, and when about twenty-four 
years of age. He had, however, no command until 1805, when he was 
commissioned to the “Druid,” 32. He continued to command the 
“ Druid” until June, 1806, when he was appointed to the “Shannon,” 
88, just launched, and continued in command of her until after the cap- 
ture of the “Chesapeake,” in 1813, and her return to England. On her 
arrival there the “Shannon” was put out of commission, as “ unfit for 
further service,” and “Sir Philip” was offered the “ New Castle,” 60, 
a new ship, “built to match the large American vessels, misnamed 
frigates,” but his wounds would not permit his accepting active service. 
November 2 following the action Captain Broke was created a baronet 
of Great Britain, “in consideration of the distinguished zeal, courage, 
and intrepidity displayed by him in his brilliant action with the 
‘Chesapeake,’” and February, 1814, he received the royal permission to 
bear the crest of honorable augmentation to the family arms and motto, 
already stated. In 1815 he was made a K.C.B. Numerous honors 
and compliments were showered upon him. The city of London voted 
him its thanks, the freedom of the city, and a sword. Ipswich, its 
thanks. The gentry of Suffolk, his native county, subscribed £730 for 
a plateau of silver. The Free and Easy Club of Ipswich, 100 guineas 
for a silver cup. The underwriters of Halifax presented him with an 
address and a piece of plate valued at £100, and he was granted a gold 
medal and clasp. At the anniversary of the battle of Salamanca, 
August 4, 1813, Lord Wellington’s toast was, “Captain Broke and the 
‘Shannon,’” On the arrival of the news of the victory at Plymouth 
the illuminations were general, and the toast of the day was, “An 
English Broke, and an Irish river.” 

Sir Philip was never afloat again after his return to England in the 
“Shannon.” On the 1st of August following the action he wrote to his 
wife that Captain Brenton had drawn him two pretty sketches of the 
action, which, though she did not love such pictures of fire and terror, 
represented “one of the happiest moments of his life, as affording him 
the privilege of retiring with honor, and conscious of having earned 
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his liberty.” And again on the 6th of August he wrote her his capture 
was of more value to him than all the wealth of the world, as it enabled 
him to retire happily and without reproach. He enjoyed a life of 
domestic ease, and never fully recovered from the effects of his wounds, 
which, in 1840, were aggravated by an accident. So he continued in 
his retirement, not rich, but with a competency, sending his two sons 
into the service. In 1830 he was promoted a rear-admiral, and at his 
death, June 3, 1841, at the age of sixty-five, had attained the rank of 
a retired “ rear-admiral of the Red.” 

Captain JamMEs LAWRENCE, the commander of the “ Chesapeake,” 
the youngest son of John Lawrence, Esq., counselor-at-law, was born in 
Burlington, New Jersey, October 1, 1781, being therefore, at the time 
of the action, less than thirty-two years of age. He early showed his 
predilection for a sea-life, which was opposed by his father, who placed 
him in the law-office of his brother John. After the death of his 
father, and when about seventeen years of age, he entered the U. 8. 
Navy as a midshipman, September, 1798, and had been nearly sixteen 
years in the service, with only one furlough of six weeks, when he received 
his death-wound. In 1800 he was an acting lieutenant on board the 
“ Adams,” but in consequence of the reduction of the navy was not 
commissioned a lieutenant until the war with Tripoli, when he was 
one of Commodore Preble’s “good boys.” For a time he was the first 
lieutenant and temporarily commander of the “ Enterprise,” and as- 


sisted in the destruction of the “ Philadelphia,” under Decatur. He 


was afterwards removed to the “John Adams,” and returned to the 
United States with Preble, but returned, in command of gunboat No. 
6, to the Mediterranean, serving nearly five years continuously against 
the Turks. After that he was constantly engaged in the “ Constitu- 
tion” as first lieutenant, and in the “ Vixen,” “ Wasp,” “ Argus,” and 
“ Hornet” as commander. We commend this record of sea-service to 
grumblers ef to-day over the short and broken cruises they are called 
upon to perform to the interruption of their pleasanter service on shore 
stations. 

In his remonstrance at the promotion of the gallant Morris over 
him, Lawrence contrived with delicacy and spirit at once to save the 
feelings of a brother-officer and to vindicate his own. 

On the preceding March, in command of the “‘ Hornet,” he cap- 
tured the “ Peacock,” of equal force, in the same or less time than the 
“‘ Chesapeake” was captured. Himself stated that the interval between 
the firing of the first shot and the “ Peacock’s” hoisting her flag union 
down was eleven minutes by his watch, but as his clerk had got it 
down “ fifteen,” he thought the time short enough. The Halifax 
papers said “that a vessel moored for the purpose of experiment could 
not have been sunk sooner.” It is to his honor that more men were lost 
on board the “ Hornet” in saving than in conquering the enemy. One 
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man only was killed in the battle on board the “ Hornet,” but three of 
her crew went down in attempting to save the vanquished from the 
sinking vessel, and Lawrence took under his particular care a youth 
whose father was killed on board the “ Peacock,” leaving him an 
orphan, In him 


. . “The foe felt the paw of the lion, 
But the battle once ended, the heart of a lamb.’ 


Commodore Decatur, with whom Lawrence had served much, when 
asked “ whether his intrinsic merits as an officer justified the enthusiastic 
veneration in which the nation held his memory?” answered, “ Yes, sir, 
it did; and the fellow died as well as he lived; but it is a part of a 
soldier’s life to die well. He had no talk; but he inspired all about 
him with ardor; he always saw the best thing to be done; he knew 
the best way to do it; and had no more dodge in him than the main- 
mast.” 

Cooper says, “ Lawrence was a man of noble stature and fine per- 
sonal appearance. He had the air and manners of a gentleman-like 
sailor, and was much beloved by his friends. He was quick and im- 
petuous in feelings, and sometimes manifested it on the quarter-deck ; 
but in all critical situations his coolness was remarkable. He was a 
perfect man-of-war’s-man, an excellent quarter-deck seaman, handling 
his vessel not only skillfully, but with all the style of the profession. 
In his feelings and sentiments he was chivalrous, generous, and just. 
All his younger officers became singularly attached to him. Indeed, 
his interest in the midshipmen was proverbial, and on one occasion, 
when the midshipmen of a squadron gave a dinner to Commodore 
Rodgers, for some reason it was proposed not to ask any lieutenants. 
‘What, not Mr. Lawrence!’ cried one. Mr. Lawrence was excepted 
by acclamation, and was, in fact, the only lieutenant present. His hu- 
manity and kindness of heart were as conspicuous as his courage, and 
he was never known to say rude things to his inferiors, for, while his 
manner had all a seaman’s frankness, and sometimes a superior’s impa- 
tience, it was tempered by the qualities of a gentleman. His eyes filled 
with tears while inflicting necessary [corporal] punishment, nor was it 
common to find another who had so strong a reluctance to use his au- 
thority in this mode as himself. . . . His deportment during the 
battle in which he fell was noble and inspiring, and the loss of the ship 
may be imputed to his death. Even his enemies eulogized the manner 
in which he carried his ship into action.” 

An aged friend of mine,’ now eighty-five years old, informs me that 
the day before the battle Captain Lawrence, accompanied by a lieuten- 
ant, came into the shop where he was an apprentice, the lieutenant 
having a miniature of Captain L. he wished mounted, leaving to Cap- 


’ Mr. James Todd, of Portland, Maine. 





’ 
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tain L. the selection of the frame. “ During the conversation Captain L. 
was leaning his tall, manly figure over the show-case.” The miniature 
was left to be called for to-morrow, but the battle was fought the next 
day, and they never returned. My friend, describing Lawrence’s per- 
sonal appearance as he remembers it, says, “ He was tall, a little under 
six feet, and broad across the shoulders, with a handsome, manly face 
and dark hair, with side-whiskers combed up, and shaved under the 
ears, as was then the style. His proportions were good and movements 
graceful, and he carried himself as one born to command ; and, in fact, 
he was a man made up and finished such as we like to look upon.” 

Such were the antecedents and characters of the two commanders 
about to engage in mortal combat.® 


THE BATT Le. 


On the 21st of March H.B.M. frigate “Shannon,” Captain Broke, 
accompanied by the “Tenedos,” Captain Hyde Parker, sailed from 
Halifax for a cruise in Boston Bay. On the 2d of April the two 
frigates reconnoitred the harbor of Boston and saw the “ President” 
and “Congress,” the latter with her sails bent and top-gallant-yards 
across ready for sea, and the former nearly so. The “Constitution” was 
at the time undergoing a large repair, and having her decks lowered 
to render her more snug, and give her a smaller and more inviting 
appearance. The British frigates took station to intercept the Ameri- 
can frigates should they run out. Meanwhile, the ‘“ Chesapeake” man- 
aged to elude their vigilance, and run in on the 18th of April, and on 
the Ist of May the “Congress” and “ President,” availing themselves 
of a shift of the wind and foggy weather, put to sea. On the 23d of 
May the “Curlew” joined the blockading frigates, and was immedi- 
ately sent with prisoners and dispatches to Halifax. Fully aware the 
““ Chesapeake” would not attempt to cope with two frigates, Captain 
Broke on the 25th of May ordered the ‘‘ Tenedos” on a cruise, to re- 
join him off Boston on the 14th of June, unless otherwise ordered by 
a superior officer, and early Tuesday morning, the 1st of June, wrote 
and dispatched his famous letter of challenge to the commander of the 
“ Chesapeake,” as appears by his brief pocket-diary : 

JuNE 1. Off Boston, moderate N.W. W [rote] Lawrence. P.M. 
Took “ Chesapeake.” 

There is no trace of this letter in the ‘‘Shannon’s” letter-book, the 

6 In 1828 the widow of Lawrence petitioned for a continuance of her pension 
of $50 a month, which had expired under the law, and was refused it! ‘ The Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs reported “that duly appreciating the merits and bravery 
of Captain Lawrence, yet they are of opinion that it is inexpedient at the present 
time to grant her petition, and recommend the petitioner have leave to withdraw 
her request.’’? A double period of five years, $1200, was, it would seem, considered 
ample compensation to the widow and children of Lawrence for his noble self- 
sacrifice! Another instance of the proverbial ingratitude of republics. 
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last entry by the clerk, Mr. Dunn, who fell in the action, bearing date 
May 31. This letter was intrusted to Captain Slocum, a discharged 
prisoner, who landed at Salem, and mailed it thence to Boston, where 
it arrived after the battle. The letter, save a fling at Commodore 
Rodgers for not accepting his verbal challenges, which he may never 
have received, is frank and manly, and begins thus: 

“As the ‘Chesapeake’ appears now ready for sea, I request you will 
do me the favor to meet the ‘Shannon’ with her, ship to ship, to try 
the fortunes of our respective flags.” The “Shannon’s” force is thus 
described: “The ‘Shannon’ mounts twenty-four guns upon her broad- 
side,—one light boat-gun, 18-pounders on her main-deck, and 32-pound 
carronades on her quarter-deck and forecastle,—and is manned by a 
complement of 300 men and boys (a large proportion of the latter), be- 
sides 80 seamen, boys and passengers, who were taken out of recaptured 
vessels lately.” “I am thus minute,” says Broke, “ because a report 
has prevailed in some of the Boston papers that we had 150 men addi- 
tional lent us from ‘La Hogue,’ which really never was the case.” 
After fixing the place of meeting, and providing against interruption, 
Captain Broke concludes by saying, “ I entreat you, sir, not to imagine 
that I am urged by mere personal vanity to this wish of meeting the 
‘ Chesapeake,’ or that I depend wholly upon your personal ambition 
for your acceding to this invitation. We have both nobler motives. 
You will feel it as a compliment if I say that the result of our meeting 
may be the most grateful service I can render to my country; and I 
doubt not that you, equally confident of success, will feel convinced 
that it is only by repeated. triumphs in even combats that your little 
navy can now hope to console your country for the loss of trade it can 
no longer protect. Favor me with a speedy reply. We are short of 
provisions and water, and cannot stay long here.” Had this letter 
been received, there is little doubt Lawrence would have waited to get 
his ship in better order before proceeding to the combat. 

Shortly after dispatching this letter, the “Shannon,” with colors 
flying, stood close into Boston light-house, and there lay to, inviting 
the fight. The “Chesapeake” was seen from her at anchor in Presi- 
dent Roads, with royal yards across, and apparently ready for sea; in- 
deed, Captain Lawrence had imperative orders to proceed to sea with- 
out delay. Presently she loosed her foretop-sail, then all her topsails, 
and sheeted them home, the wind, a light breeze from W. by N., being 
perfectly fair. The preceding day had been rainy, but it to-day “ was 
one of unclouded summer loveliness.” Between twelve and one Cap- 
tain Broke, from the mast-head of the “Shannon,” observed the 
“ Chesapeake” fire a gun, and loose and set top-gallant-sails. She was 
soon under way and made more sail. While aloft, Captain Broke saw 
that Captain Slocum’s boat had not reached the shore in time for the 
delivery of his challenge to the commander of the ‘“ Chesapeake.” 


? 
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Spectators, it is said, were collected in every place in and near Boston 
which commanded a view of the sea, and sail-boats went out from the 
land to view the combat, but the frigates proceeded to the eastward till 
lost to the sight of the town. 

As the “ Chesapeake” came down, the “Shannon” filled and stood 
out from the land under easy sail till four o’clock, when the “ Chesa- 
peake,” having hauled up and fired a gun in defiance, the “Shannon” 
hauled up also and reefed topsails. Both ships were now about seven 
miles distant, and again bore away, the “Shannon” with her foresail 
hauled up and maintop-sail braced flat and shivering, to allow the 
“Chesapeake” to overtake her. The “Chesapeake” sent down her 
royal yards, but the “Shannon” kept hers aloft, thinking the wind 
might become lighter. About this time Broke addressed his crew in 
substance as follows: “Shannons! you know from various causes the 
Americans have lately triumphed on several occasions over the British 
flag in our frigates. This will not daunt you, since you know the 
truth that disparity of force was the chief reason. But they have gone 
further: they have said and have published it in their papers that the 
English have forgotten the way to fight. You will let them know to- 
day there are Englishmen in the ‘Shannon’ who still know how to 
fight. Don’t try to dismast her. Fire into her quarters, main-deck into 
main-deck, quarter-deck into quarter-deck, Kill the men, and the ship is 
yours. Don’t hit them about the head, for they have steel caps on, but 
give it them through the body. Don’t cheer; go quietly to your 
quarters. I feel sure you will all do your duty; and remember you 
have now the blood of hundreds of your countrymen to avenge.” Law- 
rence also addressed his crew in a few words, as was his custom, point- 
ing to the flag and exhorting them to die sooner than see it dishonored, 
but they have not been preserved. When he had finished his harangue 
there was a murmuring among the seamen, led by a Portuguese boat- 
swain’s mate, that they had not received their prize-money from last 
cruise. Lawrence directed the purser to give them prize-checks for 
the amount; and when the ship got within gun-shot distance of the 
“Shannon,” the seamen voluntarily and heartily cheered. 

At a few minutes past five, Boston light bearing west about six 
leagues, the “Shannon” again hauled up, with her head to the S. and 
E., under topsails, top-gallant-sails, jib, and spanker, having only 
steerage-way. The “Chesapeake” came down upon the “ Shannon’s” 
starboard quarter, “Captain Lawrence standing on a gun-slide, fatally 
conspicuous by the white vest and other habiliments he had assumed.” 
The ship, fresh in dock-yard paint and gay with bunting, having three 
ensigns flying,—one at the peak, one at the mizzen royal mast-head, and 
one in the starboard rigging,—while from her main fluttered the cap- 
tain’s coach-whip, and at her fore she carried a large white flag bearing 
the motto “Sartors’ Rients AND FREE TrapE.” The “Shannon,” 
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rusty from cruising, bore an old blue ensign at the peak, with her cap- 
tain’s pennant at the main, and 4 union jack at the fore. As a precau- 
tion, however, in case these should be shot away, an ensign was rolled 
up and stopped on the main-stay, and another in the main rigging, 
ready to be loosed, and Lieutenant Watts had placed still another,—a 
white ensign,—as was his wont, at quarters on the capstan, to be in 
readiness to hoist on the captured ship. Captain Broke thought the 
“* Chesapeake” would pass under his stern and engage him upon the 
port, or lee side, and therefore directed his men to lie down flat as she 
passed, to avoid in some degree her raking fire. Had he done so the 
fate of the action might have been different.’ Captain Lawrence, how- 
ever, either overlooked or waived this advantage, and, pursuing the 
tactics in which he had been so successful with the “ Peacock,” at 5.40 
P.M. gallantly luffed up within half pistol-shot upon the “Shannon’s” 
starboard quarter. The sails of the “Chesapeake” came rapidly be- 
tween the slanting rays of the evening sun and the “Shannon,” dark- 
ening the main-deck ports of the latter, whilst the increasing ripple of 
the water against her bows as she approached could be distinctly heard 
at all the guns of the after-battery on the “Shannon’s” silent main- 
deck. The “Shannon’s” men had received orders to fire their guns on 
the main-deck as soon as their guns bore on the ‘‘ Chesapeake’s” second 
bow port, and to aim principally at her ports. The “Shannon’s” guns 
were loaded thus: The aftermost main-deck gun with two round-shot 
and a keg containing one hundred and fifty musket-balls; the next gun 
with one round and one double-head shot, and so alternately along the 
broadside. In a moment, the position being attained, the “Shannon” 
commenced the action by firing the after main-deck gun, and a second 
afterwards the after-carronade on the quarter-deck, just as the “Chesa- 
peake,” while rounding to, brought her foremast in a line with the 
“Shannon’s” mizzen-mast. The “Chesapeake” discharged her whole 
broadside in return, which was replied to by the “Shannon’s” guns as 
fast as the men could level them with precision. The general cannon- 
ade lasted only six minutes. It was said at the time of the action, and 
confirmed by marks made over her main-deck guns, that as near as 
possible only two and a half broadsides were fired from the “ Shan- 
non’s” main-deck. 

The effect of the first fire from the “Shannon,” as witnessed from 
her tops, was truly withering. “A hurricane of shot, splinters, torn 
hammocks, cut rigging, and wreck of every kind was hurled like a 
cloud across the deck. Of 150 men quartered thereon, more than 100 
were instantly laid low.” By the American account, Sailing-Master 
White was killed, Lieutenant Ballard mortally wounded, and Captain 

1 This is an obvious advantage, which, as Sir P. Broke admits, the ‘‘ Chesapeake’’ 


might have availed of, and it is one which, had it been taken, would most probably 
have gained some previous advantage.—Sir Howard Douglas. 
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Lawrence struck by a musket-ball in the leg, which inflicted a painful 
wound. He, however, leaned on the tompanion-way and continued to 
command and encourage his men. Lieutenant Broom of the marines 
and Boatswain Adams were also killed, and three men successively 
shot down at the helm. From the way she had previously acquired 
the “ Chesapeake” gradually forged ahead of the “Shannon,” and, at 
5.53 P.M., to prevent this was luffed up a little, when, having her jib- 
sheet and foretop-sail tye shot away, and foresails disabled, she would 
not answer her helm, but flew up into the wind, and fell on board the 
“Shannon,” the fluke of the latter’s waist-anchor, stowed in the main 
chains, entering the “ Chesapeake’s” quarter gallery. She thus became 
exposed to a most galling raking fire. Lieutenant Wallis, of the “ Shan- 
non,” says, “The cannonading continued eleven minutes, when the 
‘Chesapeake,’ which had got before our beam, was taken aback, and 
making a stern board, dropped into the ‘ Shannon’ just abaft her fore- 
channels.” The shot of the “Shannon” now had a fair range along 
the “‘ Chesapeake’s” decks, beating in her stern ports, and sweeping the 
men from their quarters, and the shot from her foremost guns entering 
the ports from the mainmast aft, did considerable execution. An open 
cask of musket cartridges, for the use of the marines, standing on the 
“ Chesapeake’s” cabin skylight, caught fire and blew up, adding to 
the confusion, but doing no injury; the spanker-boom, directly over 
it, being barely singed. Mr. Stevens, the veteran boatswain of the 
“Shannon,” who had fought under Rodney, when employed outside 
the “Shannon” in lashing the “ Chesapeake” to her, had his left arm 
hacked off by repeated sabre-cuts, and was mortally wounded by a 
musket-ball, and Midshipman Samwell was mortally wounded on the 
“‘ Shannon’s” forecastle. 

At this juncture Captain Lawrence ordered his boarders called 
away, but the negro bugler had deserted his quarters, and when found 
was unable from fright to sound his bugle. This occasioned some 
delay, and a midshipman was sent below to pass the word, but few 
understood the call. Acting Lieutenant Cox ran on deck at the head 
of a few of the second boarders, but arrived just in time to receive 
and carry below his falling commander, fatally wounded in the groin 
by a musket-ball said to have been fired by Lieutenant Law, of the 
“ Shannon’s” marines. It is asserted that Lieutenant Cox, on mount- 
ing the deck, being unacquainted with the crew, joined a party of 
the enemy through mistake, and was made sensible of his error by 
their cutting at him with their sabres. Confusion prevailed, and a 
greater part of the men deserted their quarters and ran below. The 
“Chesapeake” by this time had fallen off so that she lay close alongside 
the “ Shannon,” the latter’s mainmast being in a line with her taffrail. 
Seeing, as he says, the “ Chesapeake’s” men flinching from their guns, 
and that the ships would quickly separate, Captain Broke threw down 
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his trumpet, and calling out “ Follow me who can,” dashed on board, 
followed by Lieutenants Watt and Falkner and about twenty men, 
stepping from the fore end of the “Shannon’s” gangway hammocks, 
on the after quarter-deck gun of the “ Chesapeake,” and thence over her 
hammocks on her quarter-deck. Captain Broke says he did not intend 
to board personally, but went on board from the impulse of the moment, 
and as a matter of necessity. When he reached the “ Chesapeake’s” 
yuarter-deck, Mr. Livermore, a friend of Captain Lawrence, acting as 
chaplain, shot at him, and. made a cut at his head, which he warded 
off, but inflicted a severe wound on his arm. With this exception, not 
an officer or man was to be seen on it to oppose him; but upon the 
gangways (he says) about twenty Americans made a slight resistance, 
and were instantly driven towards the forecastle, where a few endeav- 
ored to get down the fore-hatchway, but in their confusion prevented 
each other. A few fled over the bows and reached the main-deck 
_through the bridle-ports, and the remainder laid down their arms and 
submitted. First Lieutenant Ludlow, of the “Chesapeake,” though 
wounded, hurried on deck, where he soon received a mortal sabre- 
wound, and Second Lieutenant Budd attempted to lead up the first di- 
vision of boarders from below, but only a few followed him. He gave 
orders to haul on board the fore-tack, and attempted to regain possession 
of the quarter-deck, but was immediately wounded and thrown down 
on the main-deck. He made another attempt to meet the boarders, 
but by that time the enemy had complete possession of the spar-deck. 
The English account says, “Some thirty of the ‘Shannons’ quickly 
followed the first boarding-party, who kept down the men who were 
ascending the main hatchway, and answered a spirited fire still con- 
tinued from the main and mizzen tops.” But the crew of the “Ches- 
apeake” had no officer to rally them, and were really overpowered. 
The total number who got on board from the “Shannon” was 50, of 
whom 5 were officers, viz., Captain Broke, Lieutenants Watts and 
Falkner, Midshipmen Smith and Drake. There were 34 sailors and 
5 marines of the “ Shannon,” and 4 men from other ships. Captain 
Lawrence, lying in the wardroom and hearing the firing cease, forgot 
the anguish of his wounds, and having no other officer near, ordered 
John Dix, the surgeon-mate in attendance on him, on deck to “ TELL 
THE MEN TO FIRE FASTER, AND NOT GIVE UP THE SHIP ;” adding, 
“The colors shall wave while I live.” 
The English say that when they boarded, most of the men in the 
“ Chesapeake’s” fore and main tops fled to the decks. In the mizzen- 
top three men were shot by Midshipman Cosnahan from the main-yard 
of the “Shannon,” and one fled to the deck, but the remaining man 
kept up his fire on the boarders, much to their annoyance. He was 
closely watched, but no one could get a shot at him, when a seaman 
stormed the top and threw him into the starboard quarter boat of the 
Vou. I.—No. 4. 33 
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“Chesapeake” just as the contest on the forecastle was ended. Captain 
Broke in his official report credits Midshipman Smith with having 
stormed the “ Chesapeake’s” fore [main ?] top, which appears to have 
been a mistake, as Lieutenant Wallis says, “ It was a mere invention,” 
. . « “but he did board her from our fore-yard, and slid down one of 
her back-stays.” 

After the “Chesapeake’s” men upon the forecastle had submitted, 
Captain Broke ordered one of his men to stand sentry over them, and 
sent his other followers aft, where the conflict was still raging. He 
was giving orders to answer the fire from the tops, when the sentry 
hastily called out to him. Turning around, the captain found himself 
treacherously opposed by three of the “Chesapeake’s” crew, who are 
said to have been English deserters, who, seeing they were superior to 
the British near them, had armed themselves afresh. Captain Broke 
parried the middle fellow’s pike and wounded him in the face, but at 
the instant received from the man on the pikeman’s right a blow from 
the butt of a musket which bared his skull and nearly stunned him. 
The third man cut him down with a broadsword, which exposed his 
brain to view for three inches or more, and was himself cut down by 
one of the “Shannon’s” seamen. Captain Broke and his foe then lay 
side by side on the “Chesapeake’s” forecastle, each, though weak, 


nearly powerless, and covered with lime® and blood, struggling, the 
captain for the possession of his sword, which had fallen from his 


grasp, and the American for a bayonet with which to dispatch his foe. 
At last, the sailor being the stronger, got uppermost with the bayonet, 
when John Hill, a marine of the “Shannon,” came up, and was about 
to thrust Captain Broke through with his bayonet, when Captain B., 
with great sang-froid and presence of mind, called out, “ Poh! poh! 
you fool! Don’t you know your captain?” when Hill raised his arm 
and ran the American through. Had Broke spoken in a voice and man- 
ner unusual the marine would certainly have made a fatal attack upon 
him. This scene is the subject of an illustration in the Life of Ad- 
miral Broke, where it is styled a treacherous attack ; but inasmuch as 
the captain was at the time giving orders to fire on the maintop, and 
the ship had not been surrendered, it can scarcely be considered such. 
Captain B. was not the only sufferer in this episode, for one of his men 
was killed and two wounded, so that his three assailants were more 
than matched, and overpowered by superior numbers. 

In this hand-to-hand conflict, says an English authority, “the Amer- 
icans fought desperately, because they had no time to escape the impet- 
uosity of the British charge, rather than from any determination or plan 
to defend the ship; for a general panic having been caused by the 


8 A cask of unslacked lime on the ‘ Chesapeake’s’’ forecastle, probably placed 
there to be used in repelling boarders, had been struck by a shot from the ‘ Shan- 
non,’’ and scattered around over the deck. 
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slaughter they had suffered, they fled as considering the ship already 
surrendered.” 

While the scenes which we have described were taking place on the 
- forecastle, in less time than we have taken to narrate them, a reinforce- 
ment of thirty men had followed the original score that dashed on 
board with the captain, and Lieutenant Watt, who had been shot in 
the foot by a musket-ball from the mizzen-top while boarding, rushing 
aft, hauled down the stars and stripes at the peak, and was engaged 
in hoisting the English ensign over them, and it is said, by mistake, 
had bent them on in the hurry with the stars and stripes uppermost, 
and was so rehoisting them when the top of his head was taken off by 
a grape-shot from the “Shannon’s” seventh gun; or, according to 
another account, he was instantly killed, the shot passing over the head 
of a quartermaster of the “ Shannon,” who was very short, and striking 
Watt, who was a tall man, in the chest, and killing two of the ‘“ Shan- 
non’s” men near him. ; 

Broke, wounded, on the forecastle, was tenderly raised by two of his 
midshipmen, and whilst one bound an old handkerchief round his 
streaming head the other cheered him by saying, “Look there, sir; 
there goes the old ensign up over the Yankee colors.” Slowly then 
they led him to the quarter-deck and seated him, half fainting, on a 
carronade-slide. 

Whilst these events were passing on the forecastle and quarter-deck, 
an animated conflict of two or three minutes was maintained on the 
main-deck, which ended in the dispersion of her crew, who were 
driven below. A grating was then placed over the main hatchway 
and a marine posted as sentry over it. This man, seeing a comrade 
pass, stretched out his hand to him in congratulation on their victory, 
when he was fatally shot from below. Lieutenant Falkner, on this, 
rushed forward, and presenting his pistol, said he would blow the 
brains out of the first man who attempted to fire another shot. The 
firing aroused Broke, and on being informed the cause, he faintly 
directed the Americans to be driven into the hold, and then lapsed 
into total insensibility. By this time, the “ Chesapeake’s” head grad- 
ually falling off, her head-sails filled, and she broke away from the 
lashings and forged across the bow of the “Shannon.” As the ships 
separated a general cry was raised on board the “Shannon” to cease 
firing. It was impossible to throw more men on board, and unneces- 
sary, as the boarding-party hailed, “ We have possession.” 

The battle was over. Between the discharge of the first gun and 
Captain Broke’s boarding only twelve minutes had elapsed, and the 
scenes which followed, up to the cry of “ Cease firing,” occupied only 
three or four minutes, all accounts agreeing that the action was over in 
fifteen minutes. 

“The two ships presented a dismal spectacle after the battle. 
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Crowded with the wounded and dying, they resembled floating hos- 
pitals, sending forth groans at every roll.” The brave Broke lay 
delirious from his wounds, but fresh reinforcements were sent from the 
‘‘Shannon,” and he was soon removed to his own ship. The wounds of 
Lawrence rendered his removal impossible, and his cabin being very much 
shattered, he remained in the wardroom of the “Chesapeake,” attended 
by his own surgeon and surrounded by his brave and suffering officers, 
except Ludlow, who was removed to the “Shannon” and placed in the 
vacant berth of poor Watt, the first lieutenant of the “Shannon,” who 
had been killed in the moment of victory. The surgeon of the “Shan- 
non” was sent on board to consult with the surgeon of the “ Chesa- 
peake” in regard to Lawrence. Few inquiries were necessary; but 
few as they were, Lawrence anticipated them, and in their mournful 
answer steadily progtiosticated his own decease. “I know,” he said, 
“why you ask that question. My own surgeon asked the same, and I 
see from it,there is no hope for me.” In this way he lingered four 
days in extreme bodily pain, and the silent melancholy of a proud 
and noble heart, in his delirious moments murmuring, “ Don’t give up 
the ship,” and then expired. His body, wrapped in the colors of his 
ship, was laid on her quarter-deck and so.conveyed to Halifax. 

As the sun went down over the blood-stained waters of the bay, and 
in the twilight interval between his setting and the moon’s uprising, the 
slain on board both ships were committed to the deep, “ tenderly, yet 
quickly; sadly and in a few words.” This done, the rigging was 
knotted, the masts fished, and the decks partially washed. Half the 
“ Shannon’s” officers went on board the prize, and the prisoners were 
quickly and readily secured “with manacles found in a hogshead on 
deck, in readiness for the foe, had the action been otherwise decided.” 
With the stars and stripes drooping beneath the ensign of St. George 
from the peak of the “Chesapeake,” the two ships started for Halifax, 
and the small vessels that had gone out from Boston and its neighboring 
inlets to witness the fight sorrowfully turned homeward. 

On board the “ Chesapeake” the night was an anxious one for the 
victors. The prisoners were noisy and abusive. Her main-deck was 
therefore scuttled, and one of the main-deck guns pointed down into 
the hold, and by that means submission established. At 4 A.M. it 
was found advisable to send more of the prisoners to the “Shannon,” 
and the ships were hove to for that purpose, Cape Cod still in sight 
and not more than eight or ten leagues distant. The ‘“ Chesapeake” 
remained in sight of the “Shannon,” and was directed by her move- 
ments during the 2d, 3d, and 4th of June. On Saturday, the 5th, 
whilst off Sambro Light, a dense fog obscured her whereabouts. The 
signal-guns fired from the “Shannon” that day must have had a 
mournful significanee on board the “ Chesapeake,” for Lawrence then 
lay dead in her wardroom. On Whit-Sunday, the 6th, the fog con- 
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tinued, but two hours past noon it lifted, and the “ Chesapeake” hove 
in sight; and at 3.30 P.M., just as all the church-bells of Halifax had 
called its citizens to evening prayer, the “ Shannon,” closely followed 
by her prize, glided past the wharves amid exulting cheers, and, clewing 
up her topsails, came to anchor, 

Judge Haliburton, better known by his nom de plume of Sam Slick, 
has furnished a very graphic account of the arrival of the ships at 
Halifax and their appearance. He says, “I was attending divine ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s Church, when a person was seen to enter hurriedly, 
whisper to a friend in the garrison pew, and as hastily withdraw. The 
effect was electrical; the news flew from pew to pew, and one by one 
the congregation left the church. The movement became so general 
that I left the building to inquire the cause of the commotion. I was 
informed an English man-of-war was coming up the harbor with an 
American frigate as her prize. By that time the ships were in full 
view, near George’s Island, and slowly moving through the water. 
Every house-top and every wharf was crowded with groups of excited 
people, and as the ships successively passed they were greeted with 
vociferous cheers. Halifax was never in such a state of excitement 
before or since. It soon became known the ships approaching were the 
‘Shannon’ and ‘Chesapeake,’ and that the former was in temporary 
charge of Lieutenant-Provost Wallis, a native of Halifax. This cir- 
cumstance naturally added to the enthusiasm of the citizens, for they 
felt that through him they had some share in the honor of the achieve- 
ment. No one could have supposed that these ships had been so re- 
cently engaged in mortal combat, for as they slowly passed up to the 
dock-yard they appeared as if they had just returned from a cruise. 

“ As soon as possible after the vessels had anchored near the dock-yard 
a young friend and myself procured a boat, and pushed off to endeavor 
to obtain permission to visit them. We were refused admission to the 
‘Shannon,’ in consequence of Captain Broke’s requiring quiet and 
repose, on account of his severe wounds; but we were more fortunate 
in obtaining access to the ‘Chesapeake.’ Externally she looked as I 
have said,—as if just returned from a short cruise ; but internally the 
scene was one never to be forgotten by a landsman. The deck had not 
been cleaned (for reasons of necessity that were obvious), and the coils 
and folds of rope were steeped in gore, as if in a slaughter-house. She 
was a fir-built ship, and her splinters had wounded nearly as many 
men as the ‘Shannon’s’ shot. Pieces of skin with pendant hair were 
adhering to the sides of the ship, and in one place I noticed portions 
of fingers protruding, as if thrust through the outer wall of tie frigate ; 
while several sailors, to whom liquor had evidently been handed through 
the portholes by visitors in boats, were lying asleep on the bloody floor, 
as if they had fallen in action and expired where they lay. Altogether 
it was a scene of devastation as difficult to forget as to describe. It is 
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one of the most painful reminiscences of my youth, for I was but 
seventeen years of age, and it made upon me a mournful impression 
that, even now (1864), after a lapse of half a century, remains as vivid 
as ever.” . . . “The guns of the ‘Chesapeake’ had all names given 
them, which were painted in large white letters.” . . . “I observed on 
the quarter-deck the figure of a large man wrapped in the American 
flag. I was told it was the corpse of the gallant Captain Lawrence, 
who fell in the discharge of his duty, and whose last words are reported 
to have been, ‘ Don’t give up the ship !’” 

Recently a visitor to Halifax met an old gentleman who told him 
that he was about seventeen years old, and they were coming out of 
church just as the ships were coming up the harbor. They all knew the 
“Shannon,” and that the “ Chesapeake” was a prize, by the American 
ensign which was set-below the British flag. All rushed to the wharves 
and cheered the “Shannon,” whose band responded by playing “ Rule 
Britannia,” and “ Yankee Doodle,” and that old gentleman added, 
“We all felt nice.” 

Lawrence was buried at Halifax on the 8th of June, with all the 
honors of war due his rank. By order of the governor 300 rank and 
file of the Sixty-fourth Regiment, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, 
with the proper proportion of officers, and the officers of the garrison 
marching two and two, and wearing crape on the left arm, attended the 
funeral. Boats two and two, with all the naval officers present, and the 
American naval officers, followed the corpse to the shore. The corpse, 
with the American ensign spread over the coffin, on which was placed the 
sword of the deceased, was landed from the “ Chesapeake.”’ Six captains 
of the navy, one of whom was Commander Blythe, of the “ Boxer,” 
killed a few months later in action with the “ Enterprise,” officiated 
as pall-bearers. Six captains of the Sixty-fourth Regiment preceded 
the corpse, and the few remaining officers of the “ Chesapeake” followed 
as mourners. The staff-officers of the navy, and Sir Thomas Saumarez, 
with the staff and officers of the garrison generally, attended, and the 
procession was closed by a number of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Halifax. The funeral-service was performed by the rector of St. 
Paul’s, and three volleys were discharged by the troops over the grave. 


‘¢ O’er his bier his colors laid, 
Above is placed his faithful blade. 
No more is heard the victor’s cheer, 
The brave respect the hallowed bier ; 
No warlike passion fills their breasts, 
Hushed in repose the warrior rests.” 


. Ludlow died on the 13th of June following.’ His remains were 
entombed with every mark of military distinction which a generous 
enemy could bestow on a gallant youth who felk in defending his 
country’s flag. 
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On the 7th of August the brig “ Henry,” of Salem, Captain George 
Crowningshield, Jr., sailed from that port with a flag of truce for Hali- 
fax, where she arrived on the 10th, and having accomplished the object 
of her voyage, sailed again on the 13th with the remains of Captain 
Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow on board, and arrived at Salem on 
the 18th. On the 23d the bodies were landed with appropriate honors 
and conveyed to the Rev. Mr. Spaulding’s meeting-house, which was 
hung with sable cypress and evergreen, where the Hon. Joseph Story 
pronounced a eulogy, and the remains were then conveyed by faithful 
seamen to the tomb, where the Masonic societies and military corps 
paid the last ritual homage to them. 

They were soon after conveyed to New York, where a procession was 
formed, which, with spectators, it is estimated amounted to fifty thousand. 
The burial-service was once more performed, and the dead committed 
to the tomb. The monument is in Trinity church-yard, Broadway, so 
placed that the last part of the inscription can be read from the street. 
The first monument erected—a broken column—became very much 
dilapidated, and in 1864 the present plain but handsome brownstone 
structure, carved with appropriate devices, was erected, and inclosed with 
chains supported by posts formed of cannon captured from the British. 

It is creditable to the crews of H. M. ships on the North American 
station that they subscribed two days’ pay for the relief of the widows 
and orphans slain on board the “Shannon,” and in the Admiralty 
burying-ground at Halifax there is a granite monument “Sacred to the 
memory of those brave seamen who died at the hospital of wounds re- 
ceived on board the ‘Shannon’ in her glorious action in which she 
captured the U.S. frigate ‘Chesapeake,’” etc. But no stone or mound 
marks the spot where the mortally wounded on board the “ Chesa- 
peake” are laid at rest. 

The court which was assembled to inquire into the loss of the 
“Chesapeake” reported the “Shannon” as much cut in her spars 
and rigging, and, receiving many shot in and below the water-line, 
was reduced almost to a sinking condition, while the “Chesapeake” 
was comparatively uninjured, and that they had no doubt that if the 
“ Chesapeake” had not fallen on board the “Shannon,” the latter must 
have very soon surrendered or sunk. In the British official report it 
is stated, “ Both ships came out of action in the most beautiful order, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if they had only been exchanging 
a salute.” Neither of these assertions is correct. In the “Shannon’s” 
log, immediately after the action, it was noted, “Masts wounded and 
rigging and hull of the ship much cut up. All hands diligently em- 
ployed refitting the rigging and stopping shot-holes.” A detailed report 
of the number of times the vessels were hit and the damage they sus- 
tained was made to the British authorities, by which it appears the 
“ Chesapeake” was struck by twenty-five 32-pounder shot, twenty-nine 
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18-pounder shot, three hundred and six grape-shot, and two 9-pounder 
‘shot,—in all 362 times; the “Shannon” was struck by thirteen 32- 
pounder shot, twelve 18-pounder shot, one hundred and nineteen grape- 
shot, and fourteen bar-shot,—total, 158 times. 

Not one of the bar-shot which struck the “Shannon” was effective 
in passing through the ship’s side. They appear to have struck the 
side of the “Shannon,” making great scratches or marks, and then to 
have fallen into the sea. One, however, struck the “Shannon” end 
on, and its end came through the side and protruded itself on the main- 
deck. The ships were engaged within a ship’s width, or forty feet of 
each other, and it is worthy of remark that even at this very small dis- 
tance some of the heaviest shot stuck in their sides. The grape-shot 
did not penetrate into the main-decks; but only through the bulwarks 
and, of course, through the ports. The bar-shot were perfectly useless 
against the hull, spars, and slings of the yards. They were only effect- 
ive against the lower rigging. The “Chesapeake” fired a good deal of 
case langridge (canister), but it was useless except to aggravate wounds 
on the men. An English writer acknowledges “the ‘Chesapeake’s’ fire 
was excellent, for she struck the ‘Shannon’ with twenty-eight shot of 
all sizes every minute, and this notwithstanding the ‘Shannon’ struck 
her with sixty shot of all sizes a minute.” It should be recollected that 
the “ Chesapeake’s” spar-deck fire was comparatively stopped when the 
vessels fouled, while the “Shannon’s” was continued after the boarding. 

One quarter-deck carronade was dismounted, and four main-deck 
guns of the “Chesapeake” were rendered useless. One of the main- 
deck guns was split atthe muzzle for more than a foot. In the cabin 
one gun had the cascabel knocked and was otherwise shot; another 
had been struck by two or three shots, and the carriage shot through; 
another on the main-deck, the third from aft, was also damaged, and 
several had trucks split; but that, observes the English authority, “did 
not prevent the working of these guns, as the ‘Chesapeake’ had half- 
trucks bolted on the carriages just within the side,”—an advantage 
gained by what we call “dumb trucks” I have never seen stated, and 
which, it is evident, were a new idea to the Englishmen. The “Chesa- 
peake’s” hammocks were driven in on the forecastle-waist and quarter- 
deck in several places in gaps, and above the hammocks the lower rig- 
ging was very much cut close down to the upper deck. The carpenter 
of the “Shannon” reported thirty or forty as having entered the “ Ches- 
apeake’s” stern over and above the number which could be ascertained 
by the holes and marks which they had made, evidently an exaggera- 
tion, but the wrecked state of the stern, the cabin in general, and the 
three after-guns on the port side proved many more round-shot had 
taken effect than could be accounted for by individual marks. The 
overhead in the cabin was lined with fir-wood as a ceiling, and the 
whole of this was covered with splinters of gun-metal, and some of the 
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beams were splintered for some feet in length. The “Chesapeake” 
had a double transom,—a transverse timber laid -athwart the stern- 
frame, which formed a shelf or flat surface in the wardroom just below 
the stern-post. This wood-work, full five feet thick, was much shot 
and splintered up. An 18-pounder shot entered it diagonally and pene- 
trated it for nearly seven feet! All the spare compasses in the “Ches- 
apeake” had been placed on this wood-work, and were so shot and 
knocked about as to be useless; the binnacle compasses having been 
also destroyed, the prize had not one left to steer by. 

The “Shannon” was struck by twelve 18-pounder shot on the fore 
and main masts, through the knee of the head, between the spar and 
main decks, under the fore-chains, through the wales, three times just 
above the water-line, and through the quarter-deck bulwarks. One of 
' these shot struck a quoin, which struck a marine, the captain of a gun, 
and drove his knee-cap half-way up his thigh. He would not go to 
the cock-pit, but was placed by the mainmast, where he cried bitterly at 
being thrown out of the fight. Of the thirteen 32-pounder shot which 
struck the “ Shannon,” two struck the mainmast, one the mizzen-mast, 
two went through the knee of the head and lodged in the hawse-hole, 
one.went through below the bridle-port, three went through the main- 
deck, two through the quarter-deck bulwarks, one through the copper, 
and one through the wales. The fourteen bar-shot which struck did not 
cause any leakage. The grape-shot, of which there were 119 hits, did 
not pass anywhere below the bulwarks, and every one which struck 
passed through. The loader of one of the guns on the “Shannon” was 
struck by a grape-shot. It entered just below his stomach and fell into 
the cavity of the body; but though thus wounded, the brave fellow 
would not go below. He was led to an arm-chest, and there lay down 
in dreadful agony, begging those about him to put their hands into the 
wound and take the shot out, saying, “I shall do well enough if you 
will only do that.” Of course he died. 

Any account of this action without the official reports would be in- 
complete. They are therefore appended. Official reports are presumed 
to embody in concise form the principal events, yet in this action they 
are not to be entirely relied upon, The American official report was 
made by the acting second lieutenant, who was not on the upper deck 
until the boarding-party from the “Shannon” was in possession of it, 
and the British official report, to which the name of Captain Broke was 
appended, is known to have been prepared when he was weak and 
delirious, it being doubtful if he ever signed it. Lieutenant Wallis, 
the second lieutenant of the “Shannon,” and the officer who brought 
her to Halifax after the death of Watt,—Broke being hors du combat 
from his wounds,—declined the responsibility of writing a report of 
the action, hoping his beloved commander would be able to do so. It 
was considered important by Captain Capel, the senior officer at Hali- 
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fax, that a report of the engagement should reach England without 
delay, and accordingly the so-called official report, “the concoction,” 
as Wallis calls it, “of Commissioner Wodehouse and Captains Capel 
and Byron,” was sent to England by Lieutenant Falkner without 
being shown him for revision. Captain Broke was vexed by the 
errors in his published letter, and especially so much of it as related to 
Smith’s storming the foretop, “‘and the marine officers boarding at the 
head of their divisions, when they did not board at all.” Wallis says, 
“Tt was equally erroneous to say that the ships came out of action as 
if they had only been exchanging a salute, the fact being that the 
‘Shannon’s’ lower rigging was all cut through, and the masts conse- 
quently unsupported, so that had any sea been on they would have 
gone over the side.” He adds, “The story that Broke gave me orders 
to take charge of the ‘Shannon’ and Falkner the ‘Chesapeake’ is 
fabulous, the pure invention of the concoctors of the letter. Broke’s 
wounds rendered it impossible for him to have done so.” 


THE OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE ACTION, 


LIEUTENANT BUDD’S OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE ACTION, 


“ Hattrax, June 15, 1813. 

‘‘Srr,—The unfortunate death of Captain James Lawrence and Lieutenant 
Augustus C. Ludlow has rendered it my duty to inform you of the capture of the 
late United States frigate: ‘ Chesapeake.’ 

“On Tuesday, June 1, at 8 a.m., we unmoored ship, and at meridian got 
under way from President’s Roads, with a light wind from the southward and west- 
ward, and proceeded on a cruise. A ship was then in sight in the offing, which had 
the appearance of a ship-of-war, and which, from information received from pilot- 
boats and craft, we believed to be the British frigate ‘Shannon.’ We made sail 
in chase and cleared ship for action. At half-past 4 p.m. she hove to, with her 
head to the southward and eastward. At 5 p.m. took in the royals and top-gallant- 
sails, and at half-past 5 hauled the courses up. About fifteen minutes before 6 P.M. 
the action commenced within pistol-shot. The first broadside did great execution on 
both sides, damaged our rigging, killed, among others, Mr. White, the sailing-master, 
and wounded Captain Lawrence. In about twelve minutes after the commencement 
of the action we fell aboard the enemy, and immediately after one of the arm-chests 
on the quarter was blown up by a hand-grenade thrown from the enemy’s ship. In 
a few minutes one of the captain’s aids came on the gun-deck to inform me that 
the boarders were called. I immediately called the boarders away, and proceeded 
to the spar-deck, where I found that the enemy had succeeded in boarding us, and 
had gained possession of our quarter-deck. I immediately gave orders to haul 
aboard the fore-tack, for the purpose of shooting the ship clear of the other, and 
then made an attempt to regain the quarter-deck, but was wounded and thrown 
down on the gun-deck. I again made an effort to collect the boarders, but in the 
mean time the enemy had gained complete possession of the ship. On my being 
carried down to the cockpit, I there found Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Lud- 
low, both mortally wounded ; the former had been carried below previously to the 
ship’s being boarded, the latter was wounded in trying to repel boarders. Among 
those who fell early-in the action was Edward J. Ballard, the fourth lieutenant, and 
_ Lieutenant James Broom, of marines. I herein inclose to you a return of the 
killed and wounded, by which you will perceive that every officer upon whom the 
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charge of the ship would devolve was either killed or wounded previously to her 
capture. The enemy report the loss of Mr. Watt, their first lieutenant, the purser, 
the captain’s clerk, and 23 seamen killed, and Captain Broke, a midshipman, and 
66 seamen wounded. 

‘The ‘Shannon’ had, in addition to her full complement, an officer and 16 men 
belonging to the ‘Belle Poule,’ and a part of the crew belonging to the ‘ Tenedos.’ 

‘“‘T have the honor to be, with great respect, etc., 
“Gxrorce Bupp. 
“ Hon. Wm. Jonzs, Secretary of the Navy.’ 


‘‘ K1LLED.—Edw’d J. Ballard, acting lieutenant ; James Broom, first lieutenant 
of marines; Wm. A. White, sailing-master ; Pollard Hopewell, midshipman ; John 
Evans, midshipman; Courtland Livingston, midshipman; Daniel Burnham, quar- 
termaster ; James Woodbury, quartermaster ; Michael Kelly, quarter-gunner ; John 
Carter, boatswain’s mate; also 26 seamen, 11 marines; total killed, 47. 

‘« WounDED.—James Lawrence, Esq., captain (since deceased); Aug. C. Lud- 
low, lieutenant (since deceased) ; George Budd, lieutenant ; Wm. Cox, acting lieu- 
tenant; Samuel Livermore, acting chaplain; Francis Nichols, Walter Abbott, 
Wm. A. Weaver, Edmund M. Russell, Wm. Berry, midshipmen; Peter Adams, 
boatswain (since dead); Jeffers Griffith and James A. Lewis, quartermasters ; Fos- 
ter Dela, quarter-gunner (since dead) ; Samuel Hutson, sailmaker’s mate ; Thomas 
Finnegan, gunner’s yeoman ; Thomas Smith, second ; John Veazy, John Giles, and 
Thomas Rouse, quarter-gunners ; and Thomas Jackson, second quartermaster ; total 
officers and petty officers wounded, 21; and seamen, 58; marines, 20; total wounded, 
99; of whom died of their wounds, 14.” 


CAPTAIN P. B. VY. BROKE’S OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE ACTION. 


‘¢¢ Saannon,’ Hatrrax, June 6, 1813. 

‘« Srr,—I have the honor to inform you that being close in with Boston light- 
house, in His Majesty’s ship under my command, on the Ist inst., I had the pleasure 
of seeing the U.S. frigate ‘ Chesapeake’ (which we had long been watching) coming 
out of the harbor to engage the ‘Shannon.’ I took a position between Cape Ann 
and Cape Cod, and then hove-to for him to join us. The enemy came down in a 
very handsome manner, with three American ensigns flying. When close up with 
us, he sent down his royal yards. I kept the ‘Shannon’s’ up, expecting the breeze 
would die away. At half-past 5 p.m. the enemy hauled up within hail of us on 
the starboard side, and the battle begun, both ships steering full under topsails. 
After exchanging between two and three broadsides the enemy’s ship fell on board 
of us, their mizzen-channels locking in with our fore-rigging. 1 went forward to 
ascertain her position, and observing that the enemy were flinching from their guns, 
I gave orders to prepare for boarding. Our gallant bands appointed for that service 
immediately rushed in under their respective officers upon the enemy’s decks, 
driving everything before them with irresistible fury. The enemy made a des- 
perate but disorderly resistance. The firing continued at all the gangways and 
between the tops, but in two minutes’ time the enemy were driven, sword in hand, 
from every post. The American flag was hauled down, that the proud old British 
union floated triumphant over it. In another minute they ceased firing from 
below, and called for quarter. The whole of this service was achieved in fifteen 
minutes from the commencement of the action. 

‘tT have to lament the loss of many gallant shipmates, but they fell exulting 
in their conquest. My brave first lieutenant, Mr. Watt, was slain in the moment 
of victory, in the act of hoisting the British colors. His death is a severe loss to 
the service. Mr. Oldham, the purser, who had spiritedly volunteered the charge 
of a party of small-armed men, was killed at his post on the gangway. My faith- 
ful old clerk, Mr. Dunn, was shot by his side. Mr. Oldham has left a widow to 
lament his loss. I request the commander-in-chief will recommend her to the 


’ 
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Lords of the Admiralty. My veteran boatswain, Mr. Stephens, has lost an arm, 
He fought under Lord Rodney on the 12th of April. I trust his service will be 
duly rewarded. I am happy to say Mr. Samwell, a midshipman of much merit, is 
the only officer wounded besides myself, and he not dangerously. Of my gallant 
seamen and marines, we had 28 slain and 56 wounded. No expressions I can make 
use of can do justice to the merits of my brave officers and crew; the calm courage 
they displayed during the cannonade and the tremendous precision of their fire 
could only be equaled by the ardor with which they rushed to the assault. I 
recommend them all warmly to the commander-in-chief. 

‘‘Having received a severe sabre wound at the first onset, whilst charging a 
party of the enemy who had rallied on the forecastle, I was only capable of giving 
command till assured that our conquest was complete; and then directing the second 
lieutenant, Wallis, to take charge of the ‘Shannon’ and secure the prisoners, I left 
the third lieutenant, Falkner (who had headed the main-deck boarders), in charge 
of the prize. I beg to recommend these officers most strongly to the commander- 
in-chief’s patronage for the gallantry manifested during the action, and the skill 
and judgment displayéd in the anxious duties which afterwards devolved upon 
them. To Mr. Etough, the acting master, I am much indebted for the steadiness 
with which he conned the ship into action. Lieutenants Johns and Laws of the 
marines bravely boarded at the head of their respective divisions. It is impossible 
to particularize every brilliant deed performed by my officers and men; but I must 
mention that when the ship’s yard-arms were locked together, Mr. Cosnahan, who 
commanded in our maintop, finding himself screened from the enemy by the foot 
of the topsail, laid out of the mainyard-arm to fire upon them, and shot three men 
in that situation. Mr. Smith, who commanded in our foretop, stormed the enemy’s 
foretop from the foreyard-arm, and destroyed all the Americans remaining in it. I 
particularly beg leave to recommend Mr. Etough and Messrs. Smith, Leake, Clav- 
ering, Raymond, and Littlejohn, midshipmen. The latter officer is son to Captain 
Littlejohn who was slain in the ‘ Berwick.’ The loss of the enemy was about 70 
killed and 100 wounded. Among the former were the fourth lieutenant, a lieuten- 
ant of marines, the master, and many other officers. Captain Lawrence is since 
dead of his wounds. 

“The enemy came into action with a complement of 440 men. , The ‘ Shannon,’ 
having picked up some recaptured seamen, had 880. The ‘ Chesapeake’ is a fine 
frigate, and mounts forty-nine guns, 18’s on her main-deck, and 32’s on her quarter- 
deck and forecastle. Both ships came out of the action in the most beautiful order, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if they had only been exchanging a salute. 

‘‘T have the honor to be, etc., 
“Pp. B. V. BRoxE. 

“To Capt. THE Hon. T. BLADEN CaPEL, etc., Halifax.”’ 


LIST OF KILLED ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘‘SHANNON,”’ 


“G.T. L. Watt, first lieutenant; G. Aldham, purser; John Dunn, captain’s 
clerk; G. Gilbert, Wm. Bertles, Neil Gilchrist, Thomas Selby, James Long, John 
Young, James Wallace, Joseph Brown, able seamen ; Thomas Barr, Michael Mur- 
phy, Thomas Molloy, Thomas Jones, John O. Connolly, ordinary seamen; Thos. 
Barry, first-class boy. Marines.—Samuel Millard, corporal; James Jaynes, Dom- 
inique Sadin, Wm. Young, privates. Supernumeraries.—Wm. Morrisay, John 
Moriarty, Thomas Gormon. 

“Pp. B. V. Broke, Captain. 
‘¢ ALEX. JAcK, Surgeon.”’ 


GrorcE H. PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N, 





TENTS FOR ARMIES. 


Armies at different times have been sheltered under tents of all sorts 
of different sizes and forms, and it requires some considerable period 
before any large standing army settles down upon any one pattern. 
When very large bodies of men take the field the question of sheltering 
them becomes an important one, from the fact that a large amount of 
transportation is required for the tentage alone, This is especially the 
case when the tentage adopted is made of the heavy canvas of modern 
armies, and this has grown to so formidable a matter as to lead to the 
adoption, for at least temporary purposes, of the little shelter-tent (the 
tent d’abri of the French), which, divided into several parts, is carried 
by the men themselves. For short campaigns and quick movements 
this tent furnishes all the shelter required for sleep and health, and in 
mild climates it may be used altogether for the fighting force, and on 
campaigns of any length. In fact, during our civil war it was fre- 
quently the only shelter our men had either in summer or winter. In 
winter it was made use of either to roof or partially close the rude 
huts which the men, in the more permanent camps, soon constructed of 
the ample supply of timber and mud of the country through which our 
armies operated, But wherever troops moved in cold winter weather 
there was always more or less suffering for the want of suitable tentage. 

The common or “ A” tent, which has been used in our army for a 
great many years, is very much crowded when occupied by six or even 
five men lying down, and has no ventilation except from the door. In 
very cold weather this disadvantage is not very great, since the men 
can at least keep warm enough to sleep at night, though the tent is so 
small that in the daytime its occupants can barely shelter themselves in 
it from rain, and not at all from cold, since there is absolutely no way 
of heating it. In hot weather the tent is even more inconvenient and 
uncomfortable, since, being without ventilation, it soon becomes intol- 
erably hot and cannot be occupied, even at night. This becomes par- 
ticularly trying to the health and comfort of men who are compelled 
from the exigencies of a campaign to remain for any considerable length 
of time in stationary camps during hot weather. 

The wall-tent, used for officers, is more roomy and less inconvenient 
and uncomfortable, although that is not ventilated. But in mild 
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weather ventilation can be effected by raising the walls, and in cold 
weather a small stove is used for heating it, the fly being dispensed 
with, and a hole cut in the roof of the tent for the passage of the stove- 
pipe. The wall-tent is provided with a “fly” or extra roof, which is 
stretched over the tent, but this is seldom used in the field, though it is 
sometimes stretched over the interval between two wall-tents facing 
each other, thus furnishing a cool covered hall-way between the two 
tents. 

The late General Custer used a tent on the campaign just previous 
to the expedition which terminated his life which I was much pleased 
with, as both more convenient and Jess cumbersome than our wall-tent. 
It was a wall-tent, square, but with a pyramidal room and a single 
pole. It was of about the same dimensions as the wall-tent, but not so 
high, and was well ‘guyed with stay-ropes. 

The American Indian of the plains has in his “teepee” the best 
“natural” tent for his purposes yet invented. It consists simply of a 
conical covering of dressed buffalo hides supported upon slanting poles, 
connected near the top, where a hole gives escape to the smoke of the 
fire, built in the centre of the lodge. An opening in the side forms 
the door, covered, in bad weather, with a movable hide. This form of 
tent gave rise to the “Sibley” tent, at one time adopted to a consider- 
able extent in our army. It has a single pole in the centre, standing 
on a tripod, beneath which a small stove is placed, with a pipe leading 
up to the opening in the top. This tent was found to be very con- 
venient, more especially in cold climates, but when used in permanent 
camps was generally placed upon a built-up wall or over a circular hole 
dug in the ground, in order to give the requisite height for standing- 
room, This arrangement naturally suggested the idea of placing a wall 
upon the “Sibley” tent, but it was not until many years after the adop- 
tion of the “Sibley” that the idea was practically carried out. 

During the campaign of 1876 on the Yellowstone my attention 
was directed to a tent used by the cavalry of the expedition, which was 
so far superior to any tent up to that time used in the service that it 
attracted the attention of every one who encountered it. The common 
or “ A” tents issued to the companies had been cut up and manufactured 
into walls for the “Sibley” tents. An increased height was given to 
the pole, and this firmly held in position with guy-ropes. From seven- 
teen to twenty men could be accommodated very comfortably in one of 
these tents, their saddles and equipments being arranged around the 
wall, and the men sleeping with their feet towards the centre, where, in 
cold weather, a fire was built. It not unfrequently happens in that 
region of country that violent and cold storms suddenly arise and sweep 
over the country late in the spring. We encountered several of these, 
and the rapidity and ease with which these tents could be pitched was 
in marked contrast with the “A” and wall-tents. Once up, they fur- 
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nished immediate shelter for from forty to fifty men, who could crowd 
into each one. In cold weather a little fire in the centre of the tent 
rendered it warm and comfortable, whilst those possessed of “ A” tents 
were shivering around camp-fires in the open air. When the weather 
was hot and life in the “A” tent unbearable, those occupying these 
large tents were made perfectly comfortable by simply raising the walls. 
The tent furnished shade from the sun, and the air freely circulating 
beneath gave all the ventilation possible in the wall-tent with the walls 
raised. Several years before, Lieutenant G. C. Doane, Second Cavalry, 
had devised this admirable arrangement, and when I first saw it it had 
been in use for a number of years by all the cavalry companies serving 
at Fort Ellis. The campaign of 1876 demonstrated still further its 
good qualities as compared with the “ A” tent used by the infantry, and 
gained the tent new friends from all who saw it. 

It has been improved from time to time until this year, when Lieu- 
tenant Doane covered his invention by a patent, under the name of the 
Centennial tent. 

Many prominent officers of the army have expressed their approba- 
tion of the invention, and several in the field have applied for it for 
the use of their troops. The Secretary of War this spring had a model 
tent made under the direction of Lieutenant Doane, for the purpose of 
placing it before the Equipment Board. This Board, some of whose 
members had seen the crude form of the tent used practically in the 


field, at once adopted it, and recommended it for use in our army. So 
it is fair to presume that the Centennial tent is the tent of the future 
in this country, and probably, as soon as its merits become known, in 
other countries. 

One great merit of the tent is that it is suitable both for a hot and 
a cold climate, a merit which no other tent known to us has. 


J. G. 
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NAVAL EDUCATION. 


As it is proposed to review briefly the essay on “ Naval Education” 
to which the gold medal of the United States Naval Institute has re- 
cently been awarded, it will be necessary, in order to make this article 
intelligible to those ‘who may not have read that essay, to present in 
the beginning the more salient features of its plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the personnel of the service. 

“T assume,” says the essayist, “the broad principle that (with the 
exception of the medical officers and the chaplain) every officer on board 
ship should be a combatant sea-officer, a graduate of the Naval Academy, 
an efficient addition to the strength of the ship’s company, in lieu of 
the present plan, by which many persons of the ship’s complement are 
unskilled and untrained in the use of arms; and this involves practi- 
cally a general reorganization of the entire service. 

“As regards the line, it may be considered as needing but slight 
changes. The number of lieutenants should ultimately be increased 
by one hundred. The title master should be changed to sub-lieutenant, 
and the number ultimately increased by one-hundred. The additional 
two hundred officers would be necessary to perform the duties of the 
engineer, pay, and marine corps, as noted hereafter. 

“ As regards the engineer corps, we may well learn a lesson from the 
French service. The engineers should be the corps d’élite. The scientific 
men of the service should there find their appropriate place. They 
should be also the constructors, uniting in their corps the offices of 
designing and construction of vessels, as well as of the machinery to 
propel them. The number of the various grades should be as follows: 
One (1) rear-admiral, engineer-in-chief; two (2) commodores, . . . 
twelve (12) captains, . . . twelve (12) commanders, . . . twenty-five 
(25) lieutenant-commanders. . . . These should constitute the perma- 
nent portion of the corps. The detailed portion should be line-officers 
who had specially qualified for it in the post-graduate courses mentioned 
hereafter. . . . Vacancies in the lieutenant-commanders’ list (engineer 
corps) should be filled by competitive examination from among the 
lieutenants and masters who had served at least two details at sea. It 
would be'a wise plan to pay all the permanent officers a salary higher 
than that paid to other corps, as an additional inducement to the best 
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men to enter this important branch of the service. All of the detailed 
officers of the engineer corps should receive an increase of ten (10) per 
centum on their pay while serving in the detail. 

“The organization of the Pay Department should be as follows: 
One (1) commodore; two (2) captains; seven (7) commanders, and 
fifteen (15) lieutenant-commanders. . . . These should comprise all 
the permanent members of the pay corps. The duty of pay-officers at 
sea should be performed by lieutenants detailed for that purpose for a 
single cruise. . . . It is very certain that ‘the mystery of the ship’s 
books and accounts cannot be very appalling’ to a graduate of the 
Naval Academy; and by detailing the paymaster from the line we 
should gain the advantage, as noted above, of having an additional 
combatant officer, who would be useful in action, or who could stand 
a watch, or do other like duty in case of emergency. The vacancies 
in the permanent portion of the corps should be filled by competition 
from among the lieutenants who had served two or more details as 
paymaster at sea... . 

“The duty of the subordinate grades of marine officers at shore- 
stations should be performed by lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, de- 
tailed for that purpose for a period not exceeding three years; one of 
the watch-officers of a vessel should be the commanding officer of the 
marine division, and he should have served on the shore detail before 
being sent to sea for that duty. Vacancies in the permanent part of 
the corps should be filled by competition from the lieutenants who 
had served two or more details as above noted. To the permanent 
officers of the various staff corps should be applied the provision of 
law, as in the army, that they should exercise no military com- 
mand.” ... 

“All that has been said heretofore applies to the future; the ques- 
tion naturally arises, What is to be done with the officers now on 
hand? .. . With regard to the pay and marine corps, appointments 
should cease at once, and the system of detail be begun, as the wants 
of the service required. Both of these matters could be easily settled. 
With regard to the engineers, . . . so far as possible the lower grades 
should be at once absorbed in the line. Any passed assistant engineer 
(with: the relative rank of lieutenant) now on the list, who desired, 
should have the option of standing the examination now passed by a 
master for lieutenant, and if successful should be commissioned as lieu- 
tenant from the date of his examination, and he would, of course, be 
eligible for detail in the engineer corps. At the expiration of two years 
this option should cease, and the vacancies then remaining in the lieu- 
tenants’ list be filled by promotion from sub-lieutenants. . . . Any 
passed assistant or assistant engineer now on the list with the relative 
rank of master should have the same option to become a master, and 
any assistant engineer now on the list with the relative rank of ensign 
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should have the same to become an ensign. . . . Cadet-engineers and 
cadet-midshipmen, graduates of the Naval Academy, should be required 
to pass exactly the same examination, facilities being given them for 
study at the expiration of their two-years’ cruise after graduation, and 
they should be promoted as if they had all originally belonged to the 
same class, ranking according to merit. . . . 

“Such, in brief, is the scheme which, when properly elaborated as 
to its details by hands more competent than mine, will, in my opinion, 
bring harmony to the service and add more to its efficiency than any 
other system that could be pursued.” 

If we admit the implied premises of the essayist, as shown in the 
foregoing extracts, that a want of harmony exists in the service by 
which its efficiency is impaired, we will still be at liberty to take issue 
with him as to the beneficial effects of his proposed remedy. Change 
is not always progress, and it is certainly only a properly conservative 
spirit that prompts us to inquire whether this proposition to uproot an 
established order of things presents the features of a beneficial reor- 
ganization, or those of a merely mischievous innovation. 

Analyzing, then, this proposed scheme and reducing it to its essential 
features, we find, 1st, that all naval officers (except surgeons and chap- 
lains) are to graduate from the Naval Academy, having there pursued 
exactly the same course of study; 2d, that the duties now performed 
on shipboard by the separate corps of line-officers, paymasters, engi- 
neers, and marine officers shall be taken by these polytechnic graduates, 
turn and turn about; and, 3d, that from time to time, as vacancies 
occur, examinations shall be held, at which the brightest minds of the 
service (spurred on by various incentives) shall compete for places in 
certain “ permanent corps” of enginéers, paymasters, and marine officers. 

It will be noted that no competition for places in the higher grades 
of the line is provided for or even mentioned. We have thus an ex- 
traordinary scheme of naval education, in which everything distinctively 
naval is either omitted or thrown entirely in the background. En- 
gineers, constructors, paymasters, marine officers, all the aceessories of a 
naval personnel, are carefully provided for, while the naval officer, pure 
and simple, the man skilled in sea-craft and naval warfare, is left to 
take care of himself. Every possible inducement is offered to divért the 
minds of the young officers from the direct line of their profession and 
to persuade the brightest among them to enter the collateral branches, 
while the residue of good, bad, and indifferent are left to drift along 
with the current and attain, by the merit of longevity solely, the 
command of our ships, squadrons, and fleets, where, in the event of 
war, the honor and safety of the country may depend on their profes- 
sional abilities. It may be said that this is the case now. But there 
can be no doubt that the present system is inimical to the best interests 
of the navy, and it would certainly be much worse when, through the 
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operation of the proposed scheme, the wheat of the service should have 
been sifted into the staff, and the chaff only left in the line. 

Leaving out view, however, for the present, the incalculable harm 
likely to be done to the service by thus misdirecting the ambition of its 
youthful members, let us consider for a moment the operation of the 
scheme upon the officers of the various corps now in the service. While 
it is true that the officers are for the navy and not the navy for the 
officers, and that the good of the service in general is the first thing to 
be considered, it is equally true that the interests of the service as a 
whole and those of its individual members are, to a certain extent, 
identical, and that no new scheme should be put in operation without a 
very careful consideration of the hardship or injustice it is likely to 
work to the officers now in the service. 

As regards the line, its immediate effect would be to increase largely 
the number of officers in the junior grades, with no proportionable in- 
crease in the higher ranks. The effect of this of course would be to 
retard still farther the current of promotion, already dishearteningly 
slow. Below the grade of lieutenant promotion would be entirely blocked 
for two years, and when it was resumed, masters and ensigns would find 
themselves overslaughed by the appointments from the staff. However 
brilliant the gentlemen thus appointed might be as engineers, there cer- 
tainly could be little show of justice in placing them in the line, after 
a probation of only two years, over the heads of meritorious officers of 
five times that length of service. 

Upon the pay corps the effect would be to shut off at once all hope of 
promotion to nine-tenths of all the officers of that branch now in the 
service. 

Upon the marine corps the immediate effect would be an advance of 
all officers eleven files,—the first eleven captains now on the list being 
promoted to fill the newly-created majorities. This would be pleasant, 
but it would be more than offset by the absolute stoppage of all further 
promotion above the grade of captain, which would result from the 
operation of the clause requiring all subsequent vacancies among the 
field-officers (“ permanent corps”) to be filled by competition from the 
line of the navy. 

The effect upon the members of the engineer corps would of course 
be most marked and varied. It is impossible to conjecture how many 
of them would succeed in “standing the examination now passed by 
master for lieutenant ;” but of course, as all their hopes of future pro- 
motion would depend on passing, very few would decline the option. 
In reference to this examination, it should be noted that an important 
factor in determining whether a master should pass for lieutenant is his 
record as a watch-officer. No board should, or would, pass a man for 
lieutenant who could not show that he had served acceptably as a watch- 
officer, no matter how glibly he might rattle off answers to questions on 
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an examination. It would be necessary therefore for all the engineers 
aspiring to positions in the line to pass their two years’ probation at 
sea, on deck duty. To afford this opportunity to all who would be 
entitled to it would necessitate the turning of the whole navy for two 
years into a practice fleet, at no small inconvenience to the Department 
and expense to the government. 

It is not impossible that some among them, having a natural apti- 
tude for seamanship, gunnery, and navigation, might succeed in the 
time stated in qualifying for the duties of line-officers. But it is no 
disparagement to any body of men, however intelligent, to predict 
that, after having devoted twenty or more years of their lives to the 
acquirement of one profession, they would succeed very indifferently, 
or fail altogether, in acquiring, in so short a time, another one entirely 
foreign to their tastes and habits. In either case they would be none 
the better engineers for having neglected their own profession entirely 
for two years. 

The wording of the essay is, at times, a little vague, but we find it 
expressly provided that “vacancies in the lieutenant-commanders’ list 
(permanent engineer corps) should be filled by competitive examination 
from among the lieutenants and masters who had served at least two 
details at sea.” It is therefore evident that, if an engineer fails to pass 
for the line, or declines to stand the examination, his promotion above 
the grade of passed assistant engineer must cease. This disposes effectu- 
ally of those who decline or fail to pass. But it will be interesting 
and profitable to trace the possible career of such as enter the line. 
In the first place they are to be commissioned as lieutenants, and, it is 
to be supposed, will take their turns at sea-service, as executives, navi- 
gators, deck-officers, engineers, and paymasters, like the other lieuten- 
ants. As vacancies occur in the permanent corps, either of engineers, 
paymasters, or marines, they may compete for them, and, if successful, 
be again transplanted to their native heath, the staff. So far, so good. 
But looking a little farther, we find that they have only to decline to 
enter into this competition or FAIL in it to secure their advancement by 
longevity to the highest positions in the navy,—to the command of our 
ships, squadrons, and fleets. There is a flavor of inconsequence, if not 
of absurdity, here that smacks strongly of that celebrated craft the 
“ Pinafore.” 

‘““T thought so little, they rewarded me,”’ 


may well be the song of some future Sir Joseph who finds himself the 
commander-in-chief of a fleet as a consequence of having failed to pass 
for a “ lieutenant-commander of engineers.” 

But, aside from its operations upon individuals, we must consider 
the effect of the proposed scheme upon the harmony and efficiency of 
the service as a whole. We have already seen that it is sure to produce 
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discontent by shutting off promotion. This would conduce to anything 
but harmony, and I, for one, can see nothing in the plan likely to offset 
this bad effect. If we may judge from the army, we find there that the 
engineers, who are graduates of the Military Academy, are regarded 
with quite as much jealousy as any other branch of the staff, and I can 
see no good reason for supposing that the “ permanent corps” proposed 
for the navy will not be quite as jealous of each other as the different 
branches now are, nor that the consequent quarreling will be any the 
less rancorous and deplorable. 

To reduce the number of corps may be a wise step in the interests 
of harmony. But why shoulder them all upon the line? It appears 
to me that the engineers and marine officers together would be quite 
enough for the line to swallow at once with any hope of assimilation, 
and if, as some suppose, an amalgamation of some sort is inevitable in 
the future, I would suggest as an amendment to the scheme pro- 
posed, that the paymasters be handed over to the “tender mercies” 
of the surgeons—not to be physicked, bled, or poulticed, but only 
“ absorbed.” 

“Tt is very certain that ‘the mystery of ships’ books and accounts 
cannot be very appalling’ to a graduate of” a medical college, and it is 
equally certain that the surgeons can better spare the time to learn and 
attend to the duties of paymasters on board ship than can the lieuten- 
ants, already burdened with a multiplicity of duties. The absorption 
of the paymasters by the surgeons would also be quite as easy as that 
of the engineers by the line. In fact, we have only to take the project 
given in the essay, substitute paymaster for engineer and passed assist- 
ant surgeon for lieutenant, wherever the words occur, and we have a 
plan for such absorption, ready made, as follows : 

Any passed assistant paymaster now on the list, who desired, should 
have the option of standing the examination now passed by an assistant 
surgeon for passed assistant surgeon, and if successful, should be com- 
missioned as passed assistant surgeon from the date of his examination, 
and he would, of course, be eligible for detail in the pay corps. At 
the expiration of two years this option should cease. Those passed 
assistant paymasters who failed or declined the option should not be 
promoted, but should remain on the list in their present positions. 

It may appear to some that the paymaster thus commissioned as a 
surgeon would be of very little use as a medical officer. But it would 
be equally true that the engineer commissioned as lieutenant, according 
to the plan of the essay, would be of no use as a line-officer. Again, 
those paymasters who failed to pass might think it hard that they 
should be refused promotion in the pay corps for bungling in the 
amputation of a leg. But here they would have the sympathy of the 
engineers “plucked” for getting confused as to which clew of a close- 
reefed topsail they would start first in a gale of wind. 
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All these things, however, though serious to the individuals imme- 
diately concerned, might, I suppose, be considered as mere “cat’s- 
paws” on the surface, disturbing but little the profound calm that would 
settle upon the service when by judicious amalgamation we should 
have reduced the corps to two,—the line and the surgeons ! 

But, whatever might result from the scheme of the essay in the way 
of harmony, it could have but one effect, and that most disastrous, upon 
efficiency. “The progress of modern scientific ideas,” says the essay- 
ist, “has rendered an extended curriculum necessary.” This is cer- 
tainly true. To build, equip, man, arm, steam, sail, navigate, manceu- 
vre, command, and successfully fight even asingle ship, requires, it must 
be evident, a vast amount of special knowledge of a great variety of sub- 
jects, some of them very abstruse. But what is there in the “progress of 
modern scientific ideas” to render it necessary that all this special knowl- 
edge should be united in one person? It is undoubtedly desirable, other 
things being equal, that the captain should be able “to put a patch on 
the boiler,” but that is not his business. The government employs 
him to take the ship where it is needed and do with it whatever may be 
required, and if he fails to do that successfully he is a failure as a cap- 
tain, although he may be able to patch a boiler better than any other 
man in the world. It is certainly desirable that the engineer should 
be a man of scientific attainments and extensive information, but it is 
his business to keep the engines in order, ready to move the ship when 
the captain directs, and if he fails to do that he is a failure as an 
engineer, though he may know more seamanship than the admiral, 
more gunnery than the chief of ordnance, and more law than the 
chief justice. ‘Every man to his trade.” There is a limit to the 
versatility of the average man, and if we require too much of our 
officers the inevitable result will be that with a smattering of many 
subjects, they will have a thorough knowledge of none. Division of 
labor is everywhere recognized as the cardinal principle of progress. 
“ Jack at all trades and good at none” is a homely aphorism embodying 
much good sense and the fruits of acute observation. 

We already unite in the line-officer, the seaman, the ordnance-officer, 
the marine artillerist, the navigator, and the soldier. It is a serious 
question whether these multifarious duties could not be subdivided 
with advantage, rather than that the load, already great, should be 
increased. It is certainly true that the attempt to keep pace with 
the rapid march of improvement in all these branches is most dis- 
couraging, while those officers who, through inclination or the force 
of circumstances, adopt a specialty, either fail, as a rule, to attain any 
great proficiency in it, or pursue it to the detriment of their general 
efficiency. 

This being the case, how can any good result from burdening 
them still further with steam engineering, ship construction, and the 
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commissariat? Now an executive and again a navigator, now a watch- 
officer and again a paymaster, now a marine officer and again an engi- 
neer, the bewildered officer will hardly be able to keep track of his own 
identity. Like the “character artist” who struts the stage in a variety 
of impersonations, succeeding each other with marvelous rapidity, he 
may, indeed, masquerade with sufficient success to be recognized in his 
various parts, but the knowledge in the one case, like the resemblance 
in the other, must be entirely superficial. 

It does not seem that argument can be required to show that this 
proposed scheme will produce officers individually less efficient than 
now. We shall spoil our line to make but an indifferent staff. 

In my mind, indeed, it has become a grave question whether we are 
not, of late years, tending entirely in the wrong direction in this mat- 
ter of naval education; whether in our revolt from the old system, 
under which “ book-learning” was despised, we have not swung to the 
other equally foolish extreme. It would certainly seem so if the ideas 
of any large number of officers are represented by this proposed scheme, 
in which hardly an intimation can be found that there exists a grade of 
line-officers higher than lieutenant, and in which even that grade seems 
to be regarded only as a preparatory school whence engineers, pay- 
masters, and marine officers are to be graduated. To the young man 
just entering the service, this scheme holds up the position of engineer- 
constructor as the goal of his hopes. High pay, easy duties, and the 
éclat of successful competition are all invoked to turn his ambition in 
that direction. The same is true, though in a less degree, of positions 
in the permanent corps of paymasters and marine officers. The sea- 
officer,—the man who is to command our ships and fleets,—comes last 
and least. This is wrong. It will work, not good, but endless evil to 
the service. The new “ steam-seamanship” of the essay is a phrase that 
looks well upon paper, but which means nothing. Seamanship is now 
just what it always has been and always must be. There is only one 
school in which it can be acquired, and that is afloat under canvas. 
The officer skillful in handling his ship under sail can make no failure 
with her under steam, while the “ steam-seaman,” when his engines are 
disabled, will be helpless and hopeless. “For steam-warfare on the 
ocean,” says Sir Howard Douglass, “ships must be rigged and equipped 
with full sailing power, and, consequently, fully manned with able 
seamen as before; and thus, nautical skill and good practical seamanship 
will be as necessary as ever to steam fleets, and will continue to tell, as 
heretofore, in fawor of that party which is most proficient in nautical skill 
and expert seamanship.” 

Without disparaging the value of academic education, or the work 
of the scientific specialists of the service, we may still question whether 
the disposition of late is not to exalt these things too much at the 
expense of others equally or more important. “Neither the differential 
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calculus nor dynamical study will enable an officer to manage his ship 
in a gale of wind or an action. He must neither overlook nor under- 
value plain duties while studying mathematics and philosophy.” 

To imbue young officers with a love for their profession ; to cultivate 
those qualities of the head and heart that lead to coolness in danger and 
fertility of resource in disaster, whether occurring “amid the storm of 
the ¢lements or the storm of battle;” in a word, to train up men who 
are fitted to become successful naval commanders,—these are the real 
ends of naval education, and academic training and general culture, 
however desirable, should be subordinate to, not elevated above, them. 

As regards the education of engineers, their training, like that of 
all other officers, should depend upon the service that is expected of 
them; and this is a point on which an extraordinary confusion of ideas 
seems, just now, to prevail. 

If our engineers are to do the work for which the corps was 
established, and run the engines of our men-of-war, then its present 
membership is none too large, and the old plan of recruiting its ranks 
is, in my opinion, the best one that could be pursued. If, however, the 
duties of engineers are to be confined to designing and supervising, 
then a small corps, only, of men of high mathematical and scientific 
abilities is needed; and it will be of advantage, doubtless, to commence 
their training at some such school as is now established at Annapolis. 

But at present our engineer corps, while containing many able 
engineers and men of scientific ability, is neither the one thing nor the 
other. While it would confine its duties to designing and supervising, 
it contains more members than it did when they performed the practical 
work of running the engines. Ten years ago, when engineers stood 
regular watches in the engine-rooms of every ship afloat, the corps con- 
tained two hundred and eighty-five members. At present, when the 
engine-room duty is done mainly by machinists and no engineer above 
the grade of cadet stands a watch, the corps contains, including cadets 
at the Academy, three hundred and forty-one members. It is evident 
that in 1869 the corps was much too small, or that in 1879, under the 
changed condition of affairs, it is much too large. 

In point of fact, if engineers are to become designers and supervisors 
only (and that is evidently the design of the present system of educa- 
tion), seventy-five, or at the very utmost one hundred, members would 
be sufficient for all the wants of the service, and four or five graduates 
yearly would keep the corps full. If, on the contrary, the corps is to 
retain its present size, it should do the duty for which it was established 
and for which its numbers were fixed. We could then do away at 
once both with machinists and the engineering school at Annapolis, 
where the cadet engineers now spend much time in learning things 
quite foreign to their profession, and whence they are graduated less 
fitted for the practical work for which they are wanted than young 
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men obtained on the old system without cost to the government for 
their preliminary training. 

As far as the designing of our ships and machinery is concerned, 
it would be bad policy, in my opinion, to intrust it to the engineer 
corps or any other corps exclusively. We should have the finest ships 
and best engines in the world. They should be designed by a genius 
“born, not made,” if such an one can be found. The ship-yards and 
machine-shops of our country are schools where this genius is quite as 
likely to be found and developed as in any small corps, however care- 
fully trained. To draw from the widest possible field to secure by 
competition the talent that we want will be the wisest policy; to pay 
liberally to retain it when found will be the most judicious economy. 

But whatever plan may be adopted to secure competent staff-officers, 
let us at least see that it is not one that will produce them by the sacri- 
fice of the line. In the history of our navy there are many illustrations 
of the brilliant results that capable men may achieve with indifferent or 
unsuitable matériel. Let us hope that we may never be called upon to 
witness the humiliating spectacle of a fleet of magnificent ships useless 
for want of properly trained officers to command them. 


FREDERICK COLLINS, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 
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UPON THE EMPLOYMENT OF FIELD-AR- 
TILLERY DURING THE NORTH AMERI- 
CAN WAR OF SECESSION. 


(From the Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Abridged from the 
German by Stanislaus Remak, late First Lieutenant Fifth U.S. Artillery.) 


In view of the length of this article, which runs through two num- 
bers of the periodical above named, and the inexpediency, for want of 
space, of giving it in its entirety, it has been deemed advisable to dis- 
pose by a résumé of the first portions and preliminary heads, which 
enter principally into general considerations, statistics, and details as to 
organization, equipment, instruction, and methods of distribution, well 
known or readily accessible to the reader. The remaining heads, em- 
bodying observations less general in their character, having reference 
frequently to specific movements and operations, and which are conse- 
quently calculated to be of greater value in a professional point of view, 
are given more at length, and follow more closely the language of the 
writer. It may be well to remark that the nomenclature employed in 
the original, and in use here at the period treated of, with reference to 
the component parts of the battery, has been followed ; and that there- 
fore the term “section” will be understood to apply, as of old, to two 
pieces, and not, as under the present tactics, to one piece accompanied 
by its caisson. 


IntropuctTion.—Under this head the writer, after entering into 
some considerations as to the prominence of the late Rebellion among 
modern wars, in consequence of its duration, the immensity of the 
theatre of war, and other special circumstances, expresses regret that it 
has not hitherto received that study and attention in Germany to which 
it is entitled, and ventures the opinion that this is no doubt to some 
extent to be attributed to the fact that in the course of, shortly after 
this Rebellion and again since that time, the Germans have themselves 
been actively engaged in belligerent operations and occupied with the 
history of their own military achievements. While denying that his 
countrymen could ever be placed in the position of waging wars sim- 
ilar in character, or to commit errors such as occurred during the war 
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of secession, he dwells upon the information to be gleaned from the 
English and French works upon the subject, and bespeaks friendly 
consideration for his own studies in that direction. 

The causes of secession, as influenced by sectional differences, com- 
mercial interests, and the slave question, are then referred to. In con- 
sequence of the action of men occupying the highest positions in the 
gift of the republic, this treasonable movement was not only permitted 
by the general government to become an accomplished fact, but also to 
find itself amply provided, through the large number of small-arms 
and cannon and enormous quantities of projectiles and powder, which, 
among other matériel, had for a number of years been accumulated 
with this view and through this instrumentality in the Southern forts 
and arsenals. 

The nature of the American continent, the stupendous extent of 
the grand theatre of war, with its important and numerous rivers, defi- 
cient cultivation, extensive forests, small density of population, the 
mixture of hostile elements in individual States, the paucity and bad- 
ness of the roads, the railway lines of great length, and, finally, the 
insignificance of the distance (about one hundred and fifty-five kilo- 
metres) between the two capitals, Washington and Richmond, gave to 
the conflict an exceedingly extraordinary character :—and it is owing 
to these peculiarities of country and to the deficiency at the outstart of 
organized armies that are to be attributed the many bloody battles, 
protracted through so many years, which involved such great loss of 
life, and in the Southern States so enormous a destruction of property. 

THE ARMIES.—The smallness of the American standing army at 
the commencement of the war is commented upon, and the method in 
which the volunteer force was raised and officered. Most of the offi- 
cers of the regular army had been educated at West Point, and had 
gained a limited experience of warfare in the Mexican war and on the 
Indian frontier. In the South, voluntary enlistments were early done 
away with, and gave place to the conscription. The method of officer- 
ing was the same, and there were found on the side of the Confederates 
large numbers of West Point officers, whose homes were in the South. 

ARTILLERY ARMAMENT.—The war occurring at the epoch of the 
great revolution in artillery,—the transition from smooth-bore to rifled 
cannon,—the effect of the change is plainly discernible. In the American 
peace batteries of instruction, in addition to the 12-pounder Napoleon 
guns, there were on hand 6- and 12-pounders of old patterns, and 12-, 
24-, and 32-pounder howitzers ; but the outbreak of the war was immedi- 
ately followed by the construction of a variety of rifled guns, although 
the smooth-bore system here, as well as elsewhere, retained many ad- 
mirers, and certainly appeared to possess advantages in countries 
thickly wooded, with only insignificant clearings, and by reason of its 
lesser susceptibility under rough management. 
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The rebels had the thousand light and heavy pieces of Northern 
construction which came into their possession in the manner heretofore 
indicated, and made especially energetic efforts at the commencement of 
the war to make captures of pieces, which they adapted for their bat- 
teries as well as circumstances would admit. They manufactured some 
Parrott guns and 3-inch pieces on the Brooke system, and were, besides, 
plentifully supplied by their good friends the English with Whitworth 
breech-loading field-pieces, in lesser number with Blakely field-pieces, 
and, for coast defense especially, with Armstrong guns. 

Of projectiles, the Parrott and Hotchkiss on the Federal side are 
named, the Rodman not being held in great esteem ; and on the South- 
ern side the Reed and Brooke projectiles, of English construction. 
Some details follow on the subjects of gunpowder, fuses, and carriages. 

DistriBuTion.—The tactical units of infantry and cavalry, as well 
as the higher divisions, are discussed in their relations to the subject- 
matter, as well as the proportions of artillery to the numerical effective, 
the distribution on the Federal side, at the commencement of the war, 
of generally three volunteer batteries associated with one regular battery 
to each division, and the organization of the siege-trains and artillery 
reserve, notably of the Army of the Potomac, respectively under Barry 
and Hunt. Later on, when cavalry divisions were formed, horse bat- 
teries were assigned to these in increasing numbers, until, in May, 1864, 
upon a raid against Richmond, we find six horse batteries operating in 
conjunction with a cavalry division under a united command. 

Here follow two ordres de bataille, the one of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, on the ist April, 1862, illustrating this branch of the subject, 
and the other of the Confederate army under General Lee, on the 15th 
September, 1862, the latter taken from the work of the Comte de 
Paris, showing the contradistinction on that side to the system followed 
by the Federals, in which there was at least a certain tendency towards 
concentration. The artillery strength of the Confederates was more 
broken up, and single brigades had assigned to them one battery and 
sometimes more. On the other hand, their cavalry was earlier formed 
into separate brigades and divisions, and provided with horse artillery. 

Artillery commanders of the rank of general officers are rarely es- 
pecially named as such, but the fortunate absence of the spirit of caste 
between the different arms in the young armies and the great adapta- 
bility shown among officers to the command of these different branches 
of service and of troops of mixed arms, explain the fact as seen by the 
reports, that while commanders appear to have exercised control not 
only over the infantry and cavalry, but over the artillery as well, this 
was deemed in no way incompatible with a certain independent liberty 
of action on the part of the artillery commanders, whose powers, on 
proper occasion, were in no way abridged. 

Instruction.—The writer, after some observations on the tactics, 
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which he states have been considered in German works as similar to the 
Prussian, but much more complicated, mentions as what appears to be 
regarded as a peculiarity, that the caissons of the battery of manceuvre 
took part in all evolutions and remained inseparable from the pieces to 
which they belonged. He intimates that the aptitude for mancuvre of 
the Confederate batteries, so long as they retained suitable horses, ex- 
celled that on the Federal side. He presumes that the instruction in 
target practice, in view of the limited progress which had at that time 
been made in that direction, even in the European armies, must have 
been in both the American armies exceedingly deficient, and that fine 
execution in this regard was probably made only at short distance and 
with considerable expenditure of ammunition. The Federals were ex- 
ercised in this practice to some extent, but the supply of ammunition in 
the Southern States was too limited to admit of it there. 

Whatever may have been, however, the capacity for manceuvre or 
the accuracy of fire, the practical sense of the Americans, and the fact 
that a very excellent element, comprising men of high scientific and 
technical attainments, appeared to be especially attracted towards the 
artillery, and to constitute it to a certain extent an élite corps, compen- 
sated for deficiencies in that behalf. The Americans apparently ex- 
perienced no great difficulty here in making themselves rapidly pro- 
ficient, and examples are numerous where artillerists and even foot 
soldiers have on the spot reversed the captured pieces and brought them 
into instant use against the enemy. Almost invariably the cannoneers 
displayed the greatest gallantry, and remained at the pieces to the last, 
until cut down or captured after being wounded. 

On the Confederate side, an especial fame was gained by Stuart’s 
horse artillery and by the flying artillery of Pelham, the latter com- 
prising men of all lands, and partially of no very enviable personal 
record. For rapidity and dash it was unequaled. 

The adaptability and skill of the artillerists, as of all other Ameri- 
can troops, in the way of protecting themselves by cover, is strikingly 
pre-eminent; it seemed, at the close, as though breastworks, epaulements, 
cover adapted for every purpose, sprang from the very ground, and an 
equal adaptability was shown in every species of work and repair, as 
well upon the pieces, as overturned, injured, and even sunken carriages, 
and the labor requisite for the improvement and availability of roads 
and bridges. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARTILLERY IN GENERAL.—The education 
of the officers of the United States at West Point, where, as éléves, they 
were educated in all arms, enabled them to bring into the service an in- 
telligent comprehension of the scope and relative spheres of action of 
its different branches. In later years, at least a few devoted themselves 
to the practical and theoretical study of foreign wars; but the experi- 
ence gained in Mexico and on the Indian frontier, while favorable in 
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guerrilla and partisan warfare, left much to be desired when it came to 
the carrying on of a great war and the handling of immense masses of 
troops. This observation applies with especial force to the artillery, 
which had brought from these wars the false doctrine that a battery is 
to be considered as an aggregation of a certain number of pieces merely, 
which may be detached or reunited at will. Thus, at Stone River, on 
the 29th December, 1862, three batteries formed a defensive flank ; 
later on, when an advance was made, we find one battery accompanied 
by a section from each of the others, and the remaining sections ad- 
vancing each on its own account. There appears thus a want of appre- 
ciation of the fact that in artillery the battery is to be considered the 
tactical unit. 

In the first year of the war we find column tactics in favor, and the 
division of the artiilery frequently into very small detachments of one, 
two, and three pieces, especially in the numerous skirmishes and smaller 
engagements. Necessity frequently urged a departure from the maxim 
that one piece is no piece, and a tendency ‘to the belief that one was 
better than none at all. During this early period a number of instances 
are cited, as at Big Bethel, Ball’s Bluff, Dranesville, and Mill Springs, 
showing the disastrous results of this system, and the frequent losses 
of pieces or sections isolated from the batteries; and especially at the 
battle of Bull Run, where the same fault appears to have been com- 
mitted on both sides of providing each brigade with isolated pieces, and 
where, on the Confederate side, even the artillery reserve of forty-two 
pieces was divided up among the brigades, only fourteen or fifteen old 
24-pounders being kept together behind the intrenchments. At Wil- 
son’s Creek, also, this great error was committed, and wellnigh proved 
disastrous, though the complete defeat of the Federals was, notwith- 
standing, principally prevented by the artillery. 

Even at a later period of the war, single sections were detailed for 
special purposes; and even in considerable engagements, as in the 
Wilderness, on the Rapidan, and at Spottsylvania, the employment of 
isolated pieces was necessitated by the nature of the impassable ground, 
which prevented the operations of large masses of artillery. Still, in 
most of the larger battles at this period, as at Chickamauga and Nash- 
ville, where a number of batteries were massed together, we observe 
greater concentration and a tendency to abandon the former system, and 
to bring into action more extended lines. The artillery had also 
acquired greater mobility and moved at a more rapid pace. 

The enormous losses which were sustained as well under this system 
bring us to the third period of the war, where we find rifle-pits, in- 
trenchments, obstacles, and cover of every description brought into 
requisition to such an extent, that the axe and the spade appear 
to play almost as important a part as firearms themselves. Here we 
see also heavier pieces employed as well for the attack as defense of 
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positions, as at Chattanooga, where these were even moved forward into 
action. 

In all the campaigns of the war, we find everywhere the principle 
that the artillery is no more to be spared from fire than any other arm 
and the loss in pieces is looked upon as merely one of matériel, which 
is to be regarded as honorable when the cannoneers lie dead or wounded 
by their guns. The artillery must ever to the front, and must atone 
for the weakness or want of discipline of the infantry, and thus arises 
the great loss in pieces on both sides, at first especially on the part of 
the Federals, later of the Confederates. Its heroic self-sacrifice is 
everywhere recognized by the other troops and by the commanders, 
who mention the batteries and their officers at all times with the highest 
praise and recommend the latter for promotion. It is repeatedly stated 
that the artillery had fired with rapidity and had behaved with the 
greatest courage and equanimity. The troops of the other arms, almost 
spontaneously, become enthusiastic in their efforts to save the artillery, 
as occurred at Stone River and at Bird Hill, where the ammunition had 
given out; cannoneers and infantry then took hold at the spokes with 
a will. The saving of Totten’s battery at Wilson’s Creek and the 
fight at Turner’s Gap are handsome examples of this commendable 
fraternity between the arms of service (Waffen-Briiderschaft). 

THe Marcu.—The arrangements and methods of distribution of 
the batteries on the march are stated to have been similar to those in 
vogue in the Prussian army. Instances are named where the artillery 
of the advance-guard, upon an unexpected meeting with the enemy, has 
proceeded on the spot to the attack ; but it is stated that no especially 
advantageous results are here to be cited. On the advance of the Fed- 
erals on Iuka, where such an attack was made by a single battery, it 
was lost, and only recaptured after the guns had been spiked. At 
Sabine Cross-Roads, also, the artillery of the Federal advance-guard, 
consisting of twenty pieces, lost fourteen or fifteen in consequence of 
the blocking up by the train, which, by special direction of the com- 
manding general, had followed in this portion of the column. 

With the exception of the plank-roads and turnpikes, the roads in 
general offered the most extraordinary obstacles, to which the artillery 
had at times to succumb. A brilliant example of overcoming the ob- 
stacles of the wretched roads is furnished in the retreat of the Federal 
army from Richmond to Haxall’s Landing, whither the heavier pieces 
were brought by the most indefatigable exertions, almost unimpaired 
in strength. 

The zeal of the artillerists mostly overcame the difficulties of the 
march, and even unsafe bridges were not sufficient to deter them. This 
is shown by the passage of the Chickahominy by Stuart’s artillery, on 
his raid in the vicinity of Richmond; and Sumner’s batteries, also, on 
the 31st May, 1862, at the battle of Seven Pines, or Fair Oaks, suc- 
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ceeded in coming on the field after having ventured the passage of the 
Chickahominy across a bridge ready to fall in consequence of the heavy 
floods. The volunteer batteries, to be sure, afterwards remained stick- 
ing in the meadows, but Kirby’s regular battery came into action. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. OPENING OF THE ATTACK.—In general, it 
occurred but seldom that the march was immediately followed by a 
movement into action. When this was the case, the result was mostly 
not a very favorable one for the advancing body. For instance, upon 
the advance of the Federals against Carnifex Ferry, they did indeed 
succeed in bringing into action against the intrenchments of the enemy 
two batteries, each consisting of two rifled pieces and four mountain 
howitzers ; but, as there was no settled plan of attack, the position was 
not carried. The Federals fared worse on the advance against Rich- 
mond, when they fell upon the works of Williamsburg. The left wing 
made its appearance from the wood, and commenced a fusilade, while 
three batteries, after having débouched, took position sharp in front of 
the edge of the wood ; but so terrific a fire was poured upon them by the 
Confederate artillery that they were prevented from even opening fire. 
After the service of the pieces had been replaced by volunteer infantry, 
the batteries gained on their side an advantage over the Confederate ar- 
tillery ; nevertheless, two of them, owing to want of horses, fell into the 
hands of the enemy upon the giving way of the Federal infantry, and 
only one of these was recaptured through infantry brought up afresh. 
The Confederates displayed an equal want of comprehension at Cedar 
Creek, in attacking the unreconnoitred position of the Federals, for 
there, on the advance, their batteries and sections were brought up in 

such dispersed order that they would surely have been taken by the 
Federal infantry, if reinforcements had not come up in time. At Win- 
chester, 23d March, 1862, General Jackson, after a superficial recon- 
naissance made by Ashby’s cavalry brigade, went on to the attack on 
the Strasburg road with his artillery of twenty-seven pieces, after his 
troops had undergone a march of forty kilometres; but the badly- 
planned attack failed, owing to the numerical superiority of the 
Federals. 

For the most part, the position of the hostile army became known 
to the commander through spies, scouts (an American institution of per- 
manently mounted “ éclaireurs”), or through personal observation, and 
then the march for the point was taken up, to be followed the next, or 
at a later day, by the attack. 

The preparation for the attack falls almost always to a greater or 
less extent to the batteries, with or without the support of riflemen. 
Unfortunately, we have scarcely any information as to how the artillery 
reached these first positions. The evolutions, which are never given in 
the reports, were either reduced to the simplest movements available, 
or were, perhaps, conducted in a manner so devoid of principles of ma- 
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neeuvre that, it may be, the less said upon the subject the better. Only 
rarely do we find the remark that the artillery moved into position at a 
run; or, occasionally, that regular foot batteries (Terrill’s battery at 
Pittsburgh Landing) or Stuart’s horse artillery had pressed forward at 
the gallop. It will not be far amiss to conceive that in most cases the 
exhausted, poorly-tended horses, dragged the pieces, under blows and 
the whip, upon the advance into position over the wild and difficult 
ground. Some observations show that the skill of the drivers has at 
times been replaced by the strength of the cannoneers. Thus at Muddy 
Creek, 17th June, 1864, in full view of several Confederate batteries, the 
pieces of two Federal batteries were drawn by hand from the farther 
slope of a hill four hundred yards distant, skirting the river, into posi- 
tion behind emplacements previously prepared for them upon the height ; 
these succeeded in silencing the enemy. 

A peculiar instrumentality for bringing the batteries into the se- 
lected position were the battle-flags, which were planted upon the spot 
where the halt was to be made, and which, to a certain extent, replaced 
signals and commands. As far as the nature of the ground would 
admit, elevated positions were selected for the batteries, and when there 
was no natural cover, an artificial one was speedily thrown up. As for 
the arrangement of these positions, little detailed information is had. 
For the purposes of cover, branches of trees, brush-work and earth, 
either singly or combined, were made use of. It appears as if on occa- 
sions of severe artillery engagements the limbers and teams had been 
sent to the rear, in consequence of which, as at Baker’s Creek, the pieces 
were lost. 

The place of the batteries in relation to the other troops varied 
greatly. It is frequently mentioned that this was determined by the 
position of the enemy, the nature of the ground, ete. In very many 
instances the infantry and artillery were so distributed and “ mixed up” 
with one another that even the American officers differed upon this 
point in their official reports ; too often we learn only that the artillery 
went into position, but not whence, in what manner, or to what point. 
This state of facts has reference more especially to the Confederates, with 
whom there is such a dearth of official reports that we are now fre- 
quently in the dark as to their achievements. Much allowance must 
also be made for exaggeration, and unfortunately we cannot glean the 
correct and important details from every verbose report. 

The batteries take position upon one flank, or, as in the case of the 
combat at Valverde, upon both simultaneously. There the Federals, 
influenced by the undisciplined condition of their troops, placed a bat- 
tery upon one flank, and a section upon the other; the battery was 
speedily taken by the Confederate infantry, while the attack of the cav- 
alry totally failed under the canister-fire of the two pieces upon the 
other flank. Before the intrenchments of Corinth, the artillery of the 
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Confederates was concentrated upon their left wing to operate upon the 
Federal right. When possible, positions were also selected from which 
the front of the enemy or their batteries could be enfiladed. At Chan- 
cellorsville, twenty-eight pieces were placed on Fairview Hill for the 
opening of the attack, and enfiladed the Federal position with consider- 
able effect. 

The batteries were also posted in, or in front of, the division cen- 
tres. For instance, at Murfreesboro’, on the Ist January, 1863, the 
Confederates had placed one or two batteries before their front, which 
were, however, soon compelled to withdraw by three or four Federal 
batteries. There the Federals placed six batteries by pieces of two and 
three before their front. It further occurred that the artillery was 
placed upon a height in rear of the centre to cover the advance of the 
infantry ; this manceuvre was frequently successful, but was also occa- 
sionally productive of mishaps. One of the most notable instances of 
this method we find in the employment of the Federal reserve batteries 
at Fredericksburg, whence resulted an ineffectual cannonade. Instead 
of this, artillery should have followed the divisions which had crossed 
the river. Then the Confederate artillery might, perhaps, have been 
overwhelmed, as the few batteries and sections which had preceded 
across the Rappahannock had already gained some advantages. The 
portions of the artillery which had preceded, poured in their fire as the 
infantry advanced. Upon a smaller scale, this method of supporting 
infantry directly from the rear had greater success; for instance, at 
MacMinnville, where a regiment advanced in the front of a battery 
which had opened the attack. 

Instances are also numerous where batteries have been advanced 
with over-confidence too far to the front, and have in consequence been 
placed hors de combat. This was mostly owing to the difficulties of 
taking in a comprehensive view of the ground. Such was the case 
at Olustee, on the 20th February, 1864, where, of three Federal light 
batteries, one consisting of four pieces, with fifty horses and eighty-two 
men, soon lost two pieces, forty horses, and forty-four men, while the 
other batteries suffered similar losses in horses and men, and were vom- 
pelled to abandon three pieces. At Malvern Hill, Purcell’s battery 
and Letcher’s artillery became so enveloped in the fire of the Federal 
batteries as to be speedily placed hors de combat. At Turner’s Gap, 
also, on the 17th September, 1862, the Federal artillery drove within 
one hundred and fifty metres of the enemy’s infantry, so that it required 
two Federal regiments to save the pieces, which had completely lost 
their detachments. At Resaca, on the 15th May, 1864, a Confederate 
battery was brought into position too far in advance of the front, was 
soon lost, then recaptured, until it finally remained standing without 
service under the fire of both sides until night. 

In the defense of a position, the effort was frequently made to mask 
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the batteries and to lure the enemy to rush on to the attack. On the 
other hand, there was also considerable success, under protection of fog 
or darkness, in pushing the batteries so far up to the hostile position as to 
compel an immediate surrender on the part of the surprised opponent. 
At Murfreesboro’, the Confederates advanced to within canister-shot of 
the Federals, whose artillery (a portion of which was in park while its 
horses were at water, and the remaining batteries coming into action) 
was forthwith silenced, so that many pieces were captured by the 
Confederate infantry which followed. 

The first distance from the enemy varied from three thousand and 
more yards up to three and four hundred yards. A notable instance 
of the first case we find in the battle of Fredericksburg, on the Federal 
side, where the reserve artillery of one hundred and forty-three pieces 
endeavored to operate against the Confederate batteries from the heights 
to the eastward of the Rappahannock, at a distance of two thousand 
metres and over, but attained no result whatever, so that the Confeder- 
ates devoted their entire attention to the ‘divisions which were advancing. 

At great as well as at small distances, there arose those many useless 
cannonades, of which the Comte de Paris, when giving a description 
of the battle of Perryville, 8th October, 1862, says: “ A ce moment il 
s’engage une de ces cannonades si fréquentes et si inoffensives dans la 
guerre américaine,” etc. The Americans call these “artillery duels.” 

The battle of Gettysburg was ushered in on the 3d July, 1863, by 
a tremendous cannonade, the Confederates by a fire commenced simul- 
taneously from one hundred and twenty-five guns at a medium distance 
(eight hundred to two thousand paces) preparing the attack upon the 
Federal position for several hours; the attempted attack nevertheless 
failed. On the side of the Confederates fifteen carriages were blown 
up on the small Cemetery Hill, and their loss in officers, men, and horses 
was very considerable. On the 16th April, 1862, the right wing of 
the Confederates, at Lee’s Mills, remained under a fire from twenty-two 
pieces for six hours, and the Confederate artillery behind its intrench- 
ments suffered heavy damage; but, notwithstanding, the attack by the 
infantry had no satisfactory result. Against the intrenchments at 
Buffalo Hill, also, the batteries of the Federals placed in the plain 
worked with very fair. effect, yet the infantry attack which followed 
failed. 

The artillery served at times for the carrying out of feints, which 
should occupy the enemy in front while a flanking movement was in 
progress. This, for example, occurred on the 16th September, 1862, at 
Sharpsburg, on the Antietam. Later on, the Federal artillery attacked 
the Confederates in flank from the left bank of the river, after the 
latter had been engaged in resisting the principal attack on the right 
bank. Upon a greater scale, artillery engagements occurred at Chan- 
cellorsville, from the 1st to the 4th May, 1863, which were intended to 
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divert attention from the movement of thé Confederates. At the com- 
mencement of the battle of Manassas, Jackson caused his artillery to 
enter into a protracted engagement until the arrival of Longstreet’s 
corps. 
The objective aims of the artillery during the opening of the 
engagements were so diverse and are so inaccurately reported, that we 
cannot speak of fixed principles. To an exceedingly great extent the 
artillery appears to have been engaged in firing at each other, so much 
so that it required the most energetic orders of General Lee to cause 
the fire to be directed more upon the infantry or cavalry of the enemy. 
We may, however, assume that in many cases it did not escape the 
practical skill of the artillery officers where the fire would bring about 
the greatest tactical advantage, or where, perhaps, it became necessary to 
prepare the way for the attack of the infantry. The projectiles employed 
in these first positions were mostly shells and shrapnel, occasionally 
solid shot, and canister only when the artillery was by good fortune 
enabled to effect a surprise or to come into action at short distance. It 
appears scarcely possible to find anywhere a thoroughly impartial judg- 
ment as to the achievements and working of the artillery, as the latter 
is invariably mentioned only in terms of praise. It is also difficult 
to determine in how far injuries to the matériel were due to the home 
fire or that of the enemy. The effect of the artillery as against cavalry 
was most readily demonstrated, as is mentioned in a variety of ways 
when the cavalry was driven back or dispersed. 

CoNTINUATION OF THE ENGAGEMENT. THE REsULT.—While 
occasionally, in the opening of the engagements, very great distances 
occur, yet, on the other hand, in consequence of the difficulty in taking 
in a full view of the ground, it happens that in the course of the 
engagement the hostile forces are thrown upon each other at much closer 
distance than could be possible upon European battle-fields. There 
were frequent instances where firing was kept up by the hour in the 
forest or from one edge of a wood to another across a small clearing, in 
which the artillery took part as well as the infantry. During the 
engagement it often ventured to exceedingly close distance to the enemy, 
and was in consequence very frequently captured, again lost, then re- 
captured, until finally the defeat of the one party or the other was very 
apt to be accompanied by the loss of a considerable number of pieces. 
The losses of the artillery are to be attributed to the bravery of the 
cannoneers, the difficulties in the way of mobility, and the often almost 
insuperable obstacles in the nature of the ground. Of course the 
engagements comprehend partially movements made only direct to the 
front ; but frequently flank movements directed upon an enemy’s wing 
appear in favor, which, although they very frequently failed, owing to 
the deficient capacity for manceuvre on the part of the troops, were 
sometimes successful when aided by the cover afforded by the natural 
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features of the ground. In these evolutions and flank movements, the 
artillery in general took part. It formed offensive as well as defensive 
flanks, and often fulfilled its purpose exceedingly well. As early as 
at Bull’s Run, the Federal batteries of Griffin and Rickett flanked the 
16-gun battery, and were thus several times lost and regained. At 
Murfreesboro’, the artillery-reserve of General Rosecrans formed a 
defensive flank, which hindered the flank movement of General Hardee. 

The case also occurred where the centre being broken by the enemy, 
a powerful wing with its artillery would thereupon take him in flank 
and thus restore the equilibrium. In this manner, at Manassas, the 
artillery of Longstreet formed at a distance of four hundred metres an 
offensive flank against the advancing division of Porter, and the ar- 
tillery of Shepherd’s brigade did the same, after executing a change of 
front for that purpose. Very frequently the artillery was unable to 
follow the engagement, and thus we see, for instance, at Murfreesboro’, 
that the artillery firing on the southern part of the field became almost 
totally silent, owing to the capture of the Federal artillery and the 
inability of the Confederate artillery to follow. 

With regard to formation and evolution, we unfortunately experience 
a gap in the military literature of the war. The writers indicate only 
that the artillery proceeded to this point or to that, but never in what 
direction and in what formation and very seldom at what pace. With- 
out doubt, in point of accuracy and rapidity of movement at this stage, 
even more will have remained to be desired than was found to be the 
case in the opening of the engagement. 

The distances during the progress of the engagement were frequently 
quite close. The artillery held out until the enemy was literally in the 
battery, and at Peach Tree Creek, on the 19th July, 1864, the Federal 
canister-fire drove back the assailants when within five yards of the 
muzzles of the guns. Even hostile batteries opposed each other at quite 
short distances of a few hundred yards. The projectiles employed were 
pretty much of all kinds at hand, without any too nice regard,—shells, 
shrapnel, solid shot, and, to a great extent, canister, which enjoys an 
especial favor in the reports. We also find mention of the practice (as, 
for example, at Murfreesboro’) of pieces being ‘ double-shotted with 
canister.” On the other hand, Pelham, on one occasion, on the retreat, 
cannonaded riflemen behind a stone wall with canister without effect, 
and only dislodged them when he finally had recourse to solid shot, 
which destroyed the walls. As before mentioned, the decision of the 
engagements mostly turned upon the capture or defeat of the artillery, 
whose position almost invariably designated the most important point. 
When it became necessary rapidly to strengthen threatened points, ar- 
tillery played an important part, as occurred on the side of the Federals 
at Shiloh, through regular batteries, and also by the use of pieces of 
position. At Fair Oaks, also, on the 31st May, 1862, Kirby’s regular 
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battery directed itself with rapidity into the salient angle formed by the 
Federal infantry of General Sumner, and repelled the repeated attacks 
of the Confederates from the Nine-Miles Road with energy and success, 

The use which the victor made of the captured pieces was frequently 
that he reversed them on the spot and opened fire on the former pos- 
sessor, as we are informed was the case at Murfreesboro’ and Wilson’s 
Creek. The Federals do not appear to have reached the point of 
accomplishing this feat until during the last year of the war. The 
similarity of the pieces in the two armies and the power of adaptability 
of the Americans favored the execution of this mancuvre. If it were 
impossible to make use of them immediately, the captér secured the 
pieces for a later opportunity, and quarrels between different troops as 
to the right to the pieces thereupon resulted as frequently as they do 
on similar occasions in other parts of the world. If it were deemed 
impossible to save the pieces, the wheels and axles were destroyed by 
axes, and the bores nailed up and spiked. 

THE DEFENSE.—A discrimination in the plan of attack against 
an army in the open field and that against a strengthened position can 
scarcely be determined with much precision ; but it will perhaps be of 
interest to consider somewhat more closely the defense of intrenched 
lines, which of course were selected with a view to a favorable tactical 
position at a strategically important point. These lines sometimes 
extended many kilometres in length, and when one did not suffice, 
were supplemented by a second and third, either at once or improvised 
in the course of the engagement. Behind these lines the artillery was 
employed in larger batteries. We have a leading and instructive 
example in the case of the works at Fredericksburg, in which, in 

‘December, 1862, there stood two hundred pieces, of which the forty- 
seven of Jackson’s division were assembled on the right wing in batteries 
of fourteen, twenty-one, and twelve, and thoroughly maintained their 
ground against the attack of the Federals, who upon the passage of the 
bridge had already suffered considerable damage. 

The Federals at Gettysburg, on the 2d and 3d July, 1863, had a 
very important defensive position, through which on the first day the 
Confederates succeeded in breaking, only to be driven back by the 
canister-fire of from thirty to forty pieces. On the 3d, while a portion 
of the Federal artillery cannonaded the Confederate batteries on Ceme- 
tery Hill, another repulsed the advance of Longstreet’s infantry. The 
cannonade continued for three hours, at distances of from eight hun- 
dred to two thousand paces, and was productive of considerable losses 
on both sides. At the time of the five days’ battles near Richmond (26th 
to 30th May, 1862), the Federals had in their rear positions already 
prepared, which were attacked on the 3lst May, 1862, at Fair Oaks; 
and the engagements of Beaver Dam Creek, Gaines’ Mill, Glendale, 
and especially Malvern Hill, give us many examples of the employment 
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of artillery in positions calculated to facilitate the strategical retreat of 
McClellan. The Federal artillery forms everywhere the object of 
attack for the Confederates, and defends itself bravely. Under this 
head should also be mentioned the defensive position of the Federals 
at Corinth, which was broken through, notwithstanding the severe 
fire from the light and heavy guns of the Federals. But the artillery 
seems to have fired badly here, and the cannoneers had to pay for this 
with their lives. 

Not alone for the defense, but also for the attack of such positions, 
the artillery forms almost always the principal arm, and there are 
instances where it has inflicted defeat, totally unsupported by other 
arms. A brief bombardment at Harper’s Ferry, on the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1862, quickly brought about the capitulation of an undisciplined 
garrison. ° 

Scarcely ever do we find in the defense of intrenched armies, not 
even where an attack has totally failed, the disposition to follow up 
success, and we can therefore chronicle no artillery operations in this 
connection. The attempt of the Federals at Cedar Mountain, with 
twenty-eight pieces, to push forward from their unintrenched position 
produced no favorable result. 

Tue Pursurr.—There are in the war of secession many undecided 
engagements, succeeding which both sides have camped on or near the 
field, and on the following day the one party or the other, not always 
the really weakest, has quietly retired without being followed by “the 
likewise greatly-weakened enemy. A more decisive result, however, 
sometimes followed, and then the artillery was ably employed, even 
directly from the field, in utilizing the advantage. As early as the first 
battle of Bull Run, the Confederate artillery followed the Federal 
troops with its fire on the road to Centreville, and Pelham’s horse 
artillery accompanied the cavalry to Groveton, and attacked the retreat- 
ing Federals in flank. At Gaines’ Mill, Jackson’s Confederate artillery 
occupied the position of the artillery vacated on the Federal right wing, 
and poured a fire into the retreating Federals, whose artillery, especially 
the drivers, on this occasion, it may be stated as an exceptional case, 
behaved badly. At the second battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, the 
Confederates vigorously pursued with artillery. 

It was not, however, always accorded to the victorious army to 
follow up success without receiving serious checks, when the artillery 
of the other side comprehended advantages of position available on 
the retreat, which enabled it at times to bring on a resumption of the 
engagement on the succeeding day, and to accomplish a total reversal of 
the situation. In this manner the Federal artillery, at Carthage, on 
the 5th July, 1861, administered such a check to the pursuit of the 
Confederates, and especially of their cavalry, as to render an orderly 
retreat possible. At Chancellorsville, also, a single piece detained on 
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the retreat, to which came others, until twenty-five were in position, 
brought the victorious turning movement of the Confederates to a halt; 
and at Murfreesboro’ the artillery repeatedly enabled the closely-pressed 
Federal troops to come to a stand and to insure a victory on the closing 
day. At Eltham a Federal battery, assisted by gunboats, prevented 
the destruction of the hotly-pursued troops which had landed. 

The pursuit of the vanquished enemy was not always carried on 
with that energy which is at all times so desirable and so rarely practi- 
cable. The idea, to be sure, obtained that the enemy was not only to be 
beaten, but destroyed as well; but the deficiency in marching capacity 
and especially in discipline impeded its execution, for troops which 
(when even from necessity) rather plundered deserted camps or dead 
bodies, were not greatly inclined to the pursuit. We find, however, 
honorable exceptions, and then the pursuing infantry and cavalry were 
also assisted by the artillery, in order to give the enemy no rest. A 
rather weak pursuit is instanced by that of Stuart’s cavalry, with its 
artillery, after Malvern Hill; that of the Confederates after the affair 
at MacMinnville, where each of the Federal columns retreating on two 
roads was followed on its heels by a section of artillery, was more 
energetic; while, as an example of an exceedingly vigorous pursuit, in 
which the artillery played a conspicuous part, we have that by the’ 
Federals after Chattanooga, extending over a distance of thirty-five 
miles. 

The intention of supplying the pursuing advance-guard with artil- 
lery of any formidable strength was no doubt often rendered abortive 
by the want of mobility, as well as the severe losses and expenditure of 
ammunition consequent upon the preceding engagements. The retreat- 
ing column, however, frequently formed well-ordered rear-guards, liber- 
ally supplied with artillery, who were often successful in giving un- 
wholesome lessons to the not over-cautious pursuer. In this manner a 
check was administered to the too confident Federals by Stuart’s cavalry 
and artillery after the battle of Sharpsburg. 

Instances are not wanting which evidence a disregard in the dis- 
positions made on the retreat, of the necessary defensive relations between 
the artillery and other troops, and where, in consequence, portions of 
the column and unprotected artillery have suffered serious annoyance 
and even disaster. 

HorsE ARTILLERY.—We have lastly to consider the employment 
of the artillery in the extensive enterprises of the cavalry, on raids, and 
in the attack or defense of river and land defiles. It naturally could 
not be expected that the cavalry in either of the newly-organized armies 
could have attained that state of efficiency appertaining to a well-schooled 
mounted corps. The frequently large masses of cavalry evidenced the 
want of that thorough instruction to be acquired only in the riding-hall 
or on the drill-ground, and which is indispensable for the execution of 
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skillful attacks with the sabre. Thus the instances of such attacks are 
extremely rare, and are then always mentioned with considerable self- 
appreciation. To a great extent the cavalry is to be considered rather 
as mounted infantry. From what has been said, it follows that the 
horse artillery could not co-operate thoroughly in that spirit which has 
been deemed heretofore to be characteristic of its use. But although ° 
this unfavorable influence of a want of high and disciplined efficiency 
in a complementary arm doubtless made itself felt here, and prevented 
the commanders of horse artillery from being animated with the idea 
of giving their commands greater usefulness in a direction where there 
should have been a field for it, much valuable service was rendered by 
this arm in producing moral effects, when rapidity, resolution, and dash 
were demanded, for the retaining possession of a point, in compelling an 
enemy to display his strength, in resisting forcible reconnaissances, in 
holding a defile or protecting its passage. Several instances of the 
services rendered by horse artillery in opening or holding defiles, or in 
protecting their passage on the retreat, are given. At Union, the horse 
artillery covered the retreat of Stuart’s cavalry bravely by diverting 
the fire of the Federal battery on itself. Notwithstanding the greater 
mobility of horse artillery, it rarely changed position after opening fire, 
and frequently kept up lengthy cannonades. At Sharpsburg, the horse 
batteries of Stuart and the Federal horse batteries of Pleasonton’s cav- 
alry division are especially mentioned. Federal horse batteries opened 
the passage of the bridge on the road to Porterstown, and from the 
right wing of the defensive position of the Confederates at Fredericks- 
burg, occupied by Stuart’s artillery, Pelham dashed forward against the 
Federal left with two pieces, a brilliant example of impetuosity, which 
cost him a dismounted piece. 

Gunsoats.—In engagements in proximity to large streams, gun- 
boats, employed for the protection of transport steamers, frequently took 
part, as at Pittsburgh Landing on the Tennessee, at Eltham, on the 
York River, and at Malvern Hill, where the gunboat “Galena” opened 
fire on the Confederates with its heavy pieces from the James River. 
They are rarely mentioned in connection with the passage of rivers. 
The crossing of the Tennessee at Chattanooga, in November, 1863, was 
prepared by seven Federal batteries. 

ConcLusion.—From the preceding observations, we are justified in 
concluding that the artillery during the war of secession generally satis- 
fied the demands made upon it and was, in very many cases, handled 
with correctness, efficiency, and skill. Yet, notwithstanding the attain- 
ments of individual commanders, the many instances of erroneous dis- 
positions clearly prove that a thoroughly technical comprehension in 
this direction is exceedingly difficult to acquire, and that even a war 
experience of four years cannot replace systematic instruction in time 
of peace and theoretical studies on the part of the officers. 
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Notwithstanding the immense resources, notwithstanding the intel- 
ligence and technical knowledge at its service, in spite of the heroic 
courage and endurance of the personnel, the achievements of the artil- 
lery of both armies left much to be desired. Yet it accomplished as 
much as could with justice and right be expected from batteries so rap- 
’ idly organized. This is proved by results, and recognized by leaders 
and by the other arms. 


The foregoing remarks are in no way exhaustive, and may be in 
part erroneous, as at this distance from the theatre of operations the 
sources of information are to be found only in the writers and the few 
official reports which throw light upon the subject-matter. The plans 
available give only exceptionally details, from which relations between 
the arms are to be intelligibly investigated. Little has transpired on 
the subject from professional men. Gillmore’s work on the siege of 
Charleston treats of siege-artillery, and the observations in the official 
“ Report on the Conduct of the War” contain only superficial remarks 
on heavy ordnance. With all this, the literature on the subject of the 
war of secession is said to be very prolific, as mentioned by the Comte 
de Paris, for, according to him, up to the year 1866, some six thousand 
publications of varying extent, many of exceedingly questionable value, 
had appeared, and the number has no doubt vastly increased since that 


time. 





SELECTION OF CANNON FOR FUTURE 
ARMAMENTS. 


TIME was when, in ordnance, as in other things pertaining to the 
sea, the United States set the fashion for the world. Our guns and 
ships were the models for all nations, and were accepted as the stand- 
ards of excellence.. That we have fallen from our high estate there is 
no disputing, and we are forced to acknowledge our present inferiority ; 
but in making this concession our artillerists claim that our present 
low rate in the scale of power has been brought about by circumstances 
entirely beyond their control. The fact that we have been a leader in 
the race is prima facie evidence that we had the ability to retain the 
lead, and the fact that we continued our advanced position so long as 
we continued our efforts confirms us in our confidence that, when effort 
shall again be made, we can regain our old place. We have been 
driven into a position of enforced idleness, we have been for years 
simply lookers-on at the efforts of others, and have been held back 
from doing our share of the work of developing artillery, and we have 
been, thus far, deprived of all chance of contending for supremacy. 
It is no wonder that there is among us a feeling of impatience when, 
though feeling confidence in our capacity, we find ourselvgs prevented 
from entering the arena for the want of means with which to work. 
We have borne long and patiently this condition of inactivity, yielding 
our judgment to the cry of necessity for economy. But we have a 
right to ask for a little show of consistency in the acts of Congress, 
and, if the resources of the country will justify late appropriations, 
we feel that we have a right to ask that we may be put into such a 
position as will allow us to contend for the honor of our artillery. 
For many years no loud complaints have been heard against the 
manner in which the ordnance of the country has been ignored, but 
now all professional journals, and the press generally, teem with articles 
on this subject, showing that all alike feel that the time has passed when 
the consideration of this most important feature of the country’s power 
should be disregarded. 

With, we will hope, the near prospect before us of having an oppor- 
tunity to test our metal, it will be well to review our present position 
and to see where we stand, for our position is peculiar. 
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First, as to our fitness to take part in the race with others whose 
efforts have never ceased, whose exertions have never flagged. The 
character and the attainments of artillerists abroad have changed much 
during these past years. Scientific study and practical experiments 
have resulted in the formation of artillery corps, filled with men of the 
highest scientific attainments, who compete in knowledge with the most 
learned in their lands. There is hardly a branch of science that these 
do not cause to contribute to their investigations and researches. In 
resuming our place as a contestant for superiority in ordnance, can we 
count on the possession of scientific ability in our midst which can 
compete with what we will have to contend with? Thanks to the one 
institution in the organization of our navy which has been consistently 
and uniformly fostered by Congress, we can answer this question in 
the affirmative. 

The education and training for study which is imparted at the 
Naval Academy has established a ground-work in the minds, and a 
system in the habits, of many of the graduates of that institution which 
not only give them the ability to cope with science, but which encourage 
them to advance in the pursuit after their probation as students has 
ceased. The development of a love of study or of an ambition to excel 
in science is not to be expected in all the graduates from the Academy, 
— it would be unnatural to look for such results; but the country at 
large is becoming daily more and more familiar with the names and 
doings of these representatives of the navy who are steadily advancing 
into notice, and who are quietly assuming positions which reflect credit 
on the whole country. In referring thus to the graduates of the 
Academy, due credit must be given to those older officers who, without 
the advantages of the Academy training, have recognized the progress 
of the age, and who have kept pace with the growth of ideas; but it 
will not be many years before all these will have passed from the scene, 
and to the graduates of the Academy will be left the charge of the 
reputation of the service; and in the new circumstances and conditions 
in which it will be placed it will be their duty to see that the old 
standard of comparative excellence is preserved. There can be no 
doubt that the present race of men who fill the grades on the navy 
register are worthy successors of those who have gone before, and they 
are well fitted to sustain the reputation of the service in the new field 
in which they will have to act their part. The tone of honor among 
them is as high as it ever was in the old time, and their education is far 
superior. It may safely be asserted, then, that we have in our midst 
all the ability that we need to compete (so far as personnel is concerned) 
with what we will have to contend with in our struggle for supremacy 
in ordnance. But self-assertion does not alone decide this; it is a fact 
which is openly allowed by all representatives of other nations with 
whom our graduates come in contact. 
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It is a satisfaction to be able to assert that, so far as the personnel 
of the service is concerned, we feel our ability to enter the lists; but 
when we look for the material which we wish to utilize we see how 
weak we are. For this state of things the navy is in no way respon- 
sible. This is a matter that concerns the encouragement of industries 
which must be fostered before beginning our work. Our founders are 
not ready to undertake such contracts as would be offered ; great changes 
would be required in their plants, new tools would be needed, heavier 
hammers would have to be erected, and the expense of such outlays 
could not be incurred unless assurance was given of sufficient work to 
justify the expenditure. Steel, too, would be required, such as no works 
in this country can now produce. These wants cannot be supplied in 
a day, and it behooves Congress to note this fact, for, in case of a sudden 
call being made for modern artillery to cope with an unexpected enemy, 
the call could not be answered. The industries that would be created 
by a change in our ordnance must be of slow and gradual growth, and 
we cannot commence too soon to offer them encouragement. If this 
country expects to depend on the cunning of its own workmen, it is 
but fair that they should be notified beforehand, and should have the 
opportunity to prepare themselves to supply the demands that may be © 
made on them. It is not to be supposed that Congress would authorize 
the expenditure of money abroad for the purchase of foreign artillery ; 
such a proceeding would be suicidal, as, in case of war, we would be 
cut off from our supply, besides, it would be a gross outrage on our 
own workmen. We must depend on our own resources, and it is time 
for us to define what we need, so that our foundries and factories may 
be furnished to supply our wants. Though unprepared at present to 
commence work, we know that this matter of material will be forth- 
coming if encouraged ; we may then conclude that, with time to make 
preparation, we might hope to successfully contend for our old position 
in ordnance. 

Being confident of our ability to advance, the next step would natu- 
rally be to determine on a system, and to go to work. 

There is no doubt that at the present time we find ourselves in a 
most favored position for coming to a judicious conclusion on this 
subject, as we are at liberty to take advantage of the results of most 
exhaustive and expensive experiments which have been carried on 
by foreign powers; and considering the subject, and weighing one 
system against the other, our minds are free from any national bias, 
and are not likely to be influenced by such prejudice. Each govern- 
ment which has originated a system is naturally wedded to its own 
invention, and looks through a distorted medium at that of a rival 
power; while a government uncommitted to any system is free to detect 
flaws and to recognize perfections. 

‘Before deciding upon a system of construction for the new artillery, 
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the first point to decide is whether the gun should be a breech-loader 
or a muzzle-loader. In all the countries of Europe, England alone 
excepted, the breech-loading system of Krupp, and that adopted as the 
French system, are recognized as being successful ; thus the question as 
to the practicability of carrying out the project is solved, and any un- 
prejudiced mind must acknowledge that a breech-loading cannon is a 
success. The success of the system of breech-loading is demonstrated for 
all calibres, the most formidable cannon in Europe being of that con- 
struction. The practice in England, so persistently quoted by the ene- 
mies of breech-loading, is alone opposed to the introduction of a breech- 
loading cannon; but there is reason for this. The English artillery 
is founded upon the system of construction introduced by Sir William 
Armstrong, and the original invention of Armstrong involved the 
principle of breéch-loading; and had his system of breech-loading 
proved -as successful as his system of construction, there is no doubt 
that the artillery of England would be breech-loading to-day; but 
experiments proved that the breech-loading system of Armstrong was 
very defective, and after much money had been expended in a blind 
effort to make it practicable it was definitely abandoned, and the fault 
‘of the system was charged to the principle, which was declared to be 
vicious, and was thrown aside, and the muzzle-loading principle was 
retained. Here is an instance of a prejudiced adherence to a national 
invention. No efforts were made to adopt a plan from abroad, although 
the English mind was ready to embark in the breech-loading system ; 
it was sufficient that the English invention had proved defective, and 
this fact blinded the eyes of the government to the advantages possessed 
by other systems. The nation was committed entirely to muzzle- 
loaders, and it would require now a most powerful demonstration of 
the superiority of the breech-loading gun to induce a change in the 
English system. It may be that the late disaster with the 38-ton gun 
of the ‘““Thunderer” may suggest the superior safety, at least, of a 
breech-loading gun, for the cause that is assigned for the bursting of 
that gun could not be pleaded if the gun had been a breech-loader, 
from the impossibility of inserting two charges into a gun loaded from 
the breech. 

The struggle between the breech-loading and the muzzle-loading 
cannon is much the same as that which existed between the breech- and 
muzzle-loading small-arm not many years ago. The arguments made at 
that time against the introduction of the breech-loading musket are again 
repeated in the case of the cannon, yet no nation would now consider 
a muzzle-loading musket as a suitable arm for its infantry, and the 
breech-loading cannon must, in turn, be considered equally necessary 
for the use of artillery in the field as for the armament of ships-of-war. 
For the latter purpose the breech-loader presents so many advantages 
that it is somewhat remarkable that the necessity for its introduction on 
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shipboard is not more readily appreciated. The facility of manipula- 
tion, the increased projection from the port, the protection to the gun’s © 
crew, are all points of most vital importance ; and the increased accu- 
racy, and the certainty of being able to continue the fire of the gun 
even after the bore is badly deformed, recommend it as a system prom- 
ising the most happy and reliable results in the day of trial. 

Having concluded that our new artillery should be on the principle 
of breech-loading, and leaving the determination of the particular 
system for future remark, the next thing to be done is to determine on 
a system of construction; and it is not until we are brought face to 
face with this question that we are made to feel that, simple as the 
requirement seems to be, it is most difficult to carry out. It is an 
effort for a single mind to make a selection, but where many minds 
have to be consulted a decision is much more difficult, even when the 
element of national prejudice is eliminated. 

Granting, for the sake of the discussion, that the guns now in use 
by foreign governments limit the list from which selections are to be 
made, a contemplation of them inspires an oppressive or bewildering 
sense of embarrass de richesse. Each system has its history at the 
butts, some of them in the field as well. Some are recommended for 
advantages of manipulation, others for supposed safety, others again for 
their economical manufacture. The plans to be considered would be 

The Woolwich gun (Fraser’s). 

The Vavasseur gun. 

The Krupp gun. 

The French gun (conversion). 

The Parsons gun (conversion). . 

The Palliser converted gun would be excluded from consideration, 
in consequence of the impossibility of converting it into a breech- 
loader without reducing its length to such a degree as to prevent it 
from burning powder sufficient to enable it to cope with its rivals; but 
apart from this insuperable objection, its decided inferiority to other 
guns would throw it out of consideration in a trial on the results of 
which a system was to be adopted: The gun is only used as a cheap 
make-shift. 

The systems of construction and conversion involved in these guns 
have been described in previous articles in this magazine, and their rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages have been dwelt on in a critical way ; 
but these criticisms are the expressions of an individual judgment, and 
may be singular in the opinions that they put forth. Opinions will 
differ as widely on the selection of a gun as on any other subject, and 
here we stand on the threshold of our work stopped by the simple 
matter of selection. 

A quiet glance at our position may teach usa lesson. We are prone 
to grumble and to complain at what Congress does not do for us, 
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and no doubt we sometimes have reason, but in the matter of getting 
appropriations for change of our ordnance has not Congress a right to 
hesitate and to withhold money until we can decide on what we want? 
The officers of the navy differ as widely as possible in opinion as to the 
best gun for our purposes, and how can Congress decide intelligently ? 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree? In this business of selection 
of a gun, is it not our first duty to come to some agreement so that 
when we speak it will be with no uncertain sound? Is it natural to 
suppose members of Congress can be induced to appropriate money for 
ordnance when they see that there is no unanimity among ourselves as 
to the best method of expending it? 

Rear-Admiral Ammen, in the April number of this magazine, puts 
this point well. He says, “Nearly, if not all of the legislative difficulties 
respecting the navy ‘grow out of expressions of opinion on the part of 
ourselves, either crudely digested, or arising from personal or partial 
views and motives, through which a part of the navy, or its interests, 
is presumed to be greater than the whole. Jf we can agree among our- 
selves, and present fairly the questions that belong to making the navy 
efficient to and through the Navy Department, I think there will be no 
difficulty in attaining a satisfactory end, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned.” It is this “ agreement among ourselves” on the matter of our 
future ordnance which is the one thing needful, and until we come to 
some agreement we may give up all hope of a change or of improve- 
ment. 

Well, how is this agreement to be reached? how can we attain this 
unanimity of purpose, without which we can do nothing? 

If we follow the usual] routine of the service we will order a board. 
A board is an impersonal assumer of responsibilities, the universal pan- 
acea for all ills. The decision of a board is a great convenience where 
an individual or personal declaration might be difficult to defend. If 
anything of moment is to be or has been enacted, a board is an in- 
dispensable precedent or sequence: it is supposed to be possessed 
of mysterious wisdom, and is hedged around with majestic dignity. 
Its duties are multitudinous, and there is no complication of circum- 
stances that it is not supposed capable of unraveling, and as an ad- 
visory body it is considered indispensable. There is nothing more 
convenient for a bureau than a board to receive the first brunt of 
attacks,—there is much virtue in a board. So, if we are to follow 
the rule of the service, we will order a board to decide on a gun to 
be selected. 

Now, how is this board to be constituted, how are the members to 
be selected? Following again the practice of the service, the members 
will be indicated by the chief of ordnance, who, without doubt, would 
nominate officers who are known to have devoted attention to the sub- 
ject. So far, so well. But the head of the bureau may be supposed to 
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have very decided opinions of his own, and the opinions of such officers 
as would be considered available as members of such a board are, no 
doubt, well known to him. Human nature is human nature, and, as 
confidence in his own judgment satisfies him that the adoption of his 
preference will be the best for the service, he will incline to detail such 
officers as agree with him in opinion. In this case the decision of the 
board is a foregone conclusion, and the convening of it is a farce. 

But suppose that the board be composed of members differing in 
opinion. They do not assemble with judgments open to conviction by. 
argument; their minds, so far as verbal argument can affect them, are 
made up before they come together. They have been lookers-on for 
years at what has been going on in other countries, they have read the 
reports of experiments from abroad, and they have come to their con- 
clusions on what each one considers good and sufficient reasons. What 
agreement can be arrived at from the deliberations of a board so con- 
stituted? The deliberations will merge into discussions, in which gach 
one is firm in his opinions, from which no argument can drive him. 
The report of such a board would be about as useful as those of Con- 
gressional investigating committees, except that, instead of a majority 
and a minority report, there might be as many separate reports as there 
were members; thus would confusion be worse confounded, and we 
would be as far as ever from making a selection which we could pre- 
sent to Congress as the preference of the service. We have an ex- 
traordinarily sick case, and ordinary remedies will not answer; we 
must break through the customs of the service and dispense with the 
usual board if we wish to effect a cure. 

There seems to be but one way in which an agreement can be reached. 
We must have an actual practical comparison made under our own 
eyes. If we will assemble together a specimen gun of each of the 
systems deserving a place in the contest, and subject them all to the 
same tests, it would seem as if we ought to come to a decision which 
would redound to our great advantage, and which would save much 
expense and wrangling. Many opinions are formed after hearing only 
one side of an argument, and a preference for a certain gun may rest 
on the fact that the merits of another gun have not been studied with 
equal attention. It is only by comparison that a just estimation can be 
formed of relative merit. Of each gun we have records prepared by 
the supporters of each, and all such reports deserve consideration, but 
in very few cases can we cite instances where actual comparative trials 
have been made under similar conditions. It would remain for us to 
act as arbiters for the world, and to call into court the productions of 
all countries for our final judgment. We would be free from bias; we 
might have, individually, preferences, but we would have no national 
prejudice, and a competitive trial would satisfy us whether our simple 
preferences were or were not well founded. We would be intensely 
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interested in the results, for we would be seeking after truth, and our 
minds would be charged with the care of our own interests. The trial 
would be watched by the whole world, and the knowledge that our 
decision would be subject to the criticism of other nations would make 
it incumbent on us to reach such a conclusion as could be shown by 
actual proof to be defensible. 

No competitive trial on a large scale has ever been made. The 
most interesting experiments of the kind that have ever taken place 
were carried on at Tegel, in the year 1868, by Captain Dopplemair, of 
the Russian artillery, who was engaged in investigating the capacity of 
the Krupp gun to perforate armor. During the investigation an Arm- 
strong was introduced, which led to a competitive trial of the two guns. 
The interest that was excited by this trial was very great, and few pro- 
fessional papers have been wider circulated and more read abroad than 
the report of Captain Dopplemair on these experiments. The records 
of the trial are regarded as the standard of reference when points in 
relation to these guns are considered. The results of the experiments 
seemed to be so conclusive against the Armstrong gun, and especially 
against its durability, that their publication aroused the English public 
and called for a reply. The champion of the English gun was found 
in Major Vivian D. Majendie, of the Royal Artillery, who, in a most 
able paper entitled “English Guns and Foreign Critics,” disputes the 
conclusions of Captain Dopplemair. The Dopplemair report and the 
reply give the antagonistic views of the two writers; they are partisan 
papers, as both writers were actuated by national prejudice, defending 
the system which had been adopted by their respective governments. 
In this the controversy is a valuable record for reference, as the partisan 
exposition of extreme views in the two papers exhausts the subject, and 
a study of it gives much information on the strong and weak points of 
the two guns. This knowledge is invaluable to us, but would have no 
effect in prejudicing our minds in favor of either gun; it would aid 
our judgment by giving us the benefit of looking at each gun from both 
points of view, favoring and opposed. 

With the exception of a competitive trial made at Stienfeld, in 
Austria, between the same two guns (no report of which was ever pub- 
lished, but the results of which are known to have been in favor of the 
durability of the Krupp gun), we have accounts of no effort being 
made for a practical comparison of the different systems of ordnance 
by assembling specimens for actual test; we have from each country 
records of experiments which, when compared with records of experi- 
ments from other countries, read as if the different guns had been sub- 
jected to the same tests; but there are always doubts as to the condi- 
tions, in respect to powder, targets, or some other of the multitudinous 
details having been exactly similar, and nothing can so perfectly satisfy 
as practical demonstration under our own eye. 
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It is apparent that a competitive trial, such as is here proposed, 
would be of incalculable advantage te our artillerists ; no better school 
of instruction can be conceived than would be afforded by attendance 
on the firings during the period that the experiments would be pro- 
gressing ; members of Congress and other officials would, no doubt, 
assist at the experiments, and many who are not experts would be con- 
vinced by actual observation how true are the statements that have 
been made of the necessity for us to be up and doing in the way of 
gun-construction. The character of the material needed would be 
brought before Congress and under the inspection of our founders, 
and, if a national interest could be aroused, the effort might do much 
towards starting those industries in the country which must be encour- 
aged before we can begin to construct with our own material. The 
expense would consist of the price of two guns of each system, with 
ammunition, and suitable targets; this would be the price of our ex- 
perience ; this would secure us in making a safe selection, and much 
money might thus be saved which we are now in danger of wasting 
on yearly experiments, carried on without a fixed and settled purpose. 
One gun of each system should be fitted with a Krupp breech-closing 
arrangement, and the other of the same plan should be fitted with the 
French breech-mechanism ; and thus, while deciding on a system of con- 
struction, we could also settle the question of fermeture, for it is to be 
supposed that there would be no difference of opinion among us as to 
the preference to be given to breech-loading over muzzle-loading. 

On a previous page we granted, for the sake of the discussion at 
that time, that the guns now in use by foreign governments limit the 
list from which selections are to be made; but who will undertake to say 
that the selection will be really thus limited? The army of inventors, 
representing the ingenuity of the United States, will be aroused, and 
here on our own soil we will be able to give them an opportunity to 
practically compete with the best guns from abroad. It is true, we 
may claim both the Krupp and French breech-mechanisms as Ameri- 
can inventions,—we do claim the idea of the coiled hoop for Prof. 
Tread well,—but the ingenuity of our own people is not exhausted, and 
an inspection of what are now considered as successful systems may, by 
showing exactly what is wanted, lead to improvements which may 
throw into the shade guns and systems which now occupy the front 
places. At all events, whether we can improve on what is now prof- 
fered for our selection, or whether we must limit our choice to what 
is now available, the competitive trial here proposed will afford the 
opportunity for all applicants to enter the lists, and we may reasonably 
hope that in a trial thus made the best man will win. None can com- 
plain that they did not have a chance. 

The peculiarity in the proposition here made consists in its general 
character. It not only concerns the military service, but refers to the 
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whole subject of the working of metals. From the mining and mixing 
of ores to the refinements of crucible mixtures it will affect'the indus- 
tries of the country. The manipulation alone of the guns will exclu- 
sively occupy experts, but the results will be matter for national consid- 
eration, and would become international in their interest. On this side 
of the water there is no conception of the interest that is taken abroad 
in this matter, nor of the amount of occupation that it affords to the 
laboring and mechanical classes. The army of workmen that are 
employed at Essen, Woolwich, Ellswick, Sheffield, and at the several 
places belonging to Petin and Gaudet, in France, is numbered by the 
tens of thousands ; and these works keep innumerable smelting-furnaces 
employed in all parts of Europe, some of the English ones providing 
constant employment to thousands of the hardy Swedes, who find in 
Sheffield a constant market for their Danemora iron. If an interest 
could be aroused in our country in the subject of gun-construction, and 
if practical efforts could be made to excel in the manufacture, employ- 
ment would be found for many of our own people who now vainly seek 
it. We need no foreign iron,—we have ores of unsurpassed excellence ; 
we need to give encouragement to our metallurgists and to our founders ; 
and with our native labor we can manufacture from the productions of 
our own soil. The matter of gun-construction has been, too long 
delayed among us; we have not sufficiently considered that the change 
in artillery involves time to construct a modern cannon; our minds 
rest too much on the former rapid manner in which guns could be cast, 
and we do not realize that at this time guns so made are worth nothing 
against the new defense. We act as if the millennium had come for us, 
but we may be aroused to the consciousness that we are still living in 
the old world. 
E: Smepson, 
Commodore U. 8. Navy. 
Nzgw Lonpon, April, 1879. 
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SOME DEFECTS OF OUR CAVALRY SYSTEM. 


THERE is no country in the known world better fitted for the produc- 
tion of the best cavalry than the United States. The boys of our 
Southern and Western States may be said to live on horseback from the 
time they are old enough to manage a horse, and they commence horse- 
manship about as soon as they have learned to walk. That more of 
them do not enter the cavalry service is a radical fault of our system ; 
the first defect met with thus being on the threshold of the service. 

The pay of the private soldier in our cavalry is all that it should be. 
The fare of the men in well-regulated companies could scarcely be im- 
proved. It is vastly better than that of the greater number of laborers 
in civil life, and as good as that of skilled mechanics anywhere in our 
country. There can then be no objection to enlisting because of low pay 
or of poor or insufficient fare. Nor should the discipline in the army 
constitute an objection to serving in it. In no instance, to my knowl- 
edge, under an officer of good standing in the service, would an intelli- 
gent enlisted man of good habits have the interior management of his 
command relaxed in any way. Certainly the work is not hard, nor 
more exacting than that of trades or professions in civil life. Then, if 
it is not the low pay, the poor fare, the discipline, or the hard labor in 
the army, which prevents more of our intelligent and industrious native 
young men from entering the cavalry service as a profession for life, what 
is it? 

I think the answer to this may be found in the fact that the posi- 
tions of enlisted men are not sufficiently graduated in rank, compensa- 
tion, and treatment. Our service presents too few incentives to ambi- 
tion. There is one dead, dreary level lying before the soldier in the 
line on his entering the service, with only a step or two in the way of 
advancement that breaks the monotony of a life-long experience, sepa- 
rated by a chasm of appalling dimensions from the rank of the commis- 
sioned officer, which few whose early advantages have not been great, 
can ever hope to overcome. 

The remedy for this state of matters suggests itself. The pay of 
the ranking non-commissioned officers should be greatly increased. 
Seventy-five dollars a month, with the present allowances, would not 
be too great pay for men such as we should have in the cavalry service 
in the positions of non-commissioned staff-officers and first sergeants of 
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companies. There are now non-commissioned officers in the service, 
filling such offices, who richly deserve this increased pay. After this, 
one or more of the ranking duty sergeants should receive the present 
allowances, and from forty to fifty dollars a month, and finally the pay 
of the other non-commissioned officers should be graduated according to 
their positions and length of service. Does any one doubt, if this were 
accomplished, that we would have a superior class of men in our service, 
men who would make the profession of arms their choice for life? 

It is a great mistake, in my opinion, to hold out to every non-com- 
missioned officer in the service the positive prospect of promotion, simply 
because he is a good sergeant or corporal. While it may be well to en- 
courage soldiers in the belief that every private in the ranks carries a 
“ marshal’s baton in his knapsack,” it should be remembered that men 
cannot live a lifetime of monotonous service on the hope of something 
better tocome. A soldier’s life in every position in the army should be 
made tolerable, the higher positions desirable, and the man satisfied that 
he is leading a life of reasonable competence, and preparing for an old 
age of comfort and ease while serving his country in the days of his 
vigorous manhood. Establish this, and the best young men in the 
country would enter and remain in our cavalry service. 

Promotion to the position of commissioned officer should be reason- 
ably certain when well deserved. But a jealous regard to fitness for 
this advancement should be observed. In many instances during the 
early part of our civil war, non-commissioned officers were promoted 
only to be ruined. True, there were instances, not by any means few; 
where richly deserved promotions from the ranks were made, and these 
were, and are still, among our best officers. But there were cases of 
indiscriminate promotion which made miserable, good men, who ended 
their existence in dissipation, consequent on finding themselves in a 
social atmosphere for which they knew, and felt to a morbidly sensitive 
degree, they were not fitted. In one instance, in my own regiment, a 
promoted officer of this character courted and found death in battle 
rather than live in the, to him, irksome bondage of a commissioned 
officer’s life. And to my personal knowledge he was an excellent duty 
sergeant, and before his promotion was exceptionally well content with 
his soldier-life. If further illustration of the viciousness of this system 
of indiscriminate promotion is required, let any interested inquirer take 
an army register of 1861-62, compare it with one of the present year, 
and then trace the intervening history of the promotions. Comment is 
unnecessary. 

In this connection it is important to refer to another abuse which 
has existed, but which I am glad to say is not flagrant in our service. 
I mean the enlistment of young men of influential families, and their 
appointment through friends to the position of non-commissioned offi- 
cers, solely with a view to immediate promotion. Such practice must be 
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prejudicial to the service, discouraging men legitimately enlisted, whose 
conduct and capacity give them the right to expect all the soldier’s offices 
available in a company. 

It would require very little legislation to effect the changes for the 
better above indicated. With it, the position of a non-commissioned 
officer in our cavalry service would be made desirable as a life profes- 
sion for talented, energetic, industrious, and capable men, who, by their 
example and influence, would improve the ranks of the army beyond 
anything we can hope for as we are now organized. Does any one raise 
the objection of the expense attending this change? Five years of 
trial would establish the proof of its economy over the present system. 

The recruits who are received into our service, as recruiting is now 
conducted, are of two classes: men who have served before, and those 
who have never seen service. This latter class is the more numer- 
ous. The men who have seen service are, part of them, excellent sol- 
diers, and the remainder very poor. These last are received partly 
through fraud, in disguising that they had ever been in the service, and 
partly through neglect on the part of company commanders, who, 
through a mistaken kindness, give them better “characters” on dis- 
charges than they deserve. I would appeal to company commanders to 
discontinue this practice, and to give no man a character on his discharge, 
which will enable him to enlist elsewhere, whom he would not re-enlist 
in his own company. 

It is difficult to determine how many of the rules of the recruiting 
service, as found in the Army Regulations, are now in force. It is very 
certain, however, that many important matters are neglected. Recruits 
should not be sent to join a cavalry regiment until after they are fairly 
drilled on foot and in the manual of arms, and thoroughly set up as 
soldiers. If, in addition to this, they could be instructed to a degree 
in horsemanship, it would be a great advantage. As now conducted, 
recruits who have never received one day’s drill are often forwarded to 
regiments in the midst of an active campaign. What can be expected 
of soldiers of this character? Sworn testimony is in existence that in 
the campaign of 1876 against the Sioux, fully one-third of the men in 
some of the companies of the Seventh Cavalry were raw, uninstructed 
recruits at the time of the massacre on the Little Big Horn. 

In the Fifth Cavalry, a large detachment of recruits joined the 
regiment while it was on the march to join General Crook’s forces, 
which were confronted by three thousand Indian warriors. Is it won- 
derful that with such mismanagement our troops sometimes meet with 
disasters which shock the world ? 

From the nature of cavalry service, it is safe to say that an enlisted 
man who is not instructed before he joins his regiment, stands a good 
chance of never receiving a proper ground-work of military education. 
If he join just before a campaign, or while the command to which he is 
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assigned is in the field, as is too often the case, he is given the little 
hurried instruction that may fit him to equip his horse for the march, 
and he manages to mount and blunder along with the command. It 
may be that the animal he rides escapes death or disability from the 
bad treatment and hard usage resulting from the ignorance of his rider. 
It is almost certain that the man’s lack of drill is lost sight of, con- 
cealed as it is apt to be by the little knowledge that he picks up 
during a campaign, and it all ends by his being classed with soldiers of 
more experience, but of perhaps little more instruction, who a year or 
two before have gone through exactly the same course. Finally, these 
ignorant men become an element in a company, the standard of excel- 
lence of which is continually suffering from this constant addition of 
uninstructed men ; and it is plain to see that five years of such a system 
must ruin the best‘company of cavalry in the service. 

Does any oneask why the cavalry situated in this way is not drilled 
and disciplined after campaign and during its stay in garrison? It 
goes without saying that this is done in every regiment in the service 
when possible. But many reasons exist against its being well done, and 
some against its being done at all. It may happen that the companies 
are campaigning nine months in the year. It may be that the weather 
during the only service in garrison will prevent all drills. It is too 
often the fact that while troops are not on campaign they are busied 
building quarters for their protection. And it is certain that if men 
are not set up as soldiers when they first join, each day they serve 
makes it more nearly impossible to make good soldiers of them. It is 
difficult to convince a man who has campaigned for six months, and 
has taken part in one or more skirmishes with the Indians, that he 
knows nothing as a soldier—and each lesson attempted, which proceeds 
on this assumption, is received with reluctance, repugnance, and, it may 
be, with disgust. 

The means of remedying these evils are too numerous and too well 
known to need detailed mention in this paper. A few months’ antici- 
pation of the necessities of the army, in recruiting for regiments, would 
give an opportunity to drill the recruits at the recruiting rendezvous ; 
or, better still, would afford time to have them properly drilled after 
reaching the headquarters of a regiment. 

During the war the defects above mentioned were not so noticeable 
as they are in these times of so-cailed peace. The men of the regi- 
ments of volunteers which entered the service came in at the same time, 
and were equally instructed, and progressed in their knowledge steadily, 
constantly, and together. The regular regiments received an excellent 
class of recruits, in some cases transferred from the volunteers, who 
were perfected in like manner simultaneously. 

A plea for a school for cavalry would not, I fear, be treated with 
the favor it deserves by the authorities in Washington. Yet I have no 
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doubt that a school for cavalry could be proven to be as important in 
every point of view as a school for artillery. This latter arm has been 
ridiculed by being styled a “scientific corps.” The term, instead of 
pointing a sarcasm, should indicate a fact. Each arm of the service 
would be improved by regarding it as a science. The esprit of officers 
and men would be raised by a school of instruction for a part of the 
corps, where a high standard of theory and practice could be established, 
to which every company in the arm could seek to attain. 

For present purposes it is not necessary to establish a particular 
bureau or complicated machinery of administration for the cavalry, 
but why not combine a school of instruction with our recruiting ren- 
dezvous? For the additional expense the government would be more 
than compensated by the improvement in the service. All that is 
imperatively needed now, is an increase in the numbers of officers for 
duty at the recruiting rendezvous, to drill and discipline the recruits; 
and the accumulation of a few companies of recruits at the rendez- 
vous, in anticipation of the wants of the army. Is this too much to 
ask for the improvement of an important arm of the service ? 

If the practice of drilling and thoroughly setting up recruits at the 
rendezvous were adopted, I do not doubt that in the end it would be 
found a source of economy. For in this process the worthless men 
could be discovered and discharged, and the government thus saved the 
expense of transporting them to the regiments at remote stations. It 
would have a tendency to reduce the number of desertions by habit- 
uating a man to soldiering before joining a station among strangers. 

It is not my purpose in this desultory paper to argue the impor- 
tance of cavalry as an arm of the service. Those who seek to belittle 
it, have their reward. Statistics gathered from the Surgeon-General’s 
office as to the paucity of wounds inflicted by the cavalry during recent 
wars prove nothing, except the want of fairness or want of logic, or 
both, of those who use them in abusing thecavalry. Have these same 
persons ever turned their attention to like statistics for the artillery? 
Will any one, after the experience of past ages, attempt to measure the 
importance of an arm—its moral effect in battle—by the numbers of 
men who may be picked up wounded after a fight? 

To those who underrate the arm or its armament we cannot do 
better than to say, in the words of that accomplished soldier, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, “ Whether our cavalry is to be changed into mounted rifles 
or to remain as at present, . . . it will be, in the opinion of the writer, 
an unfortunate day for the [English] general who is called upon to fight 
an enemy who has a proportion of good cavalry, whilst he himself has 
none, being deprived of them in pursuance of some cleverly-stated 
theory.” 

W. MERRITT, 
Colonel Fifth Cavalry, Brevet Major-General U. 8. Army. 
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NORTH AFRICA.—PROPOSED INLAND SEA: 


A TRAVELER in North Africa, however prepared for the dreary 
sterility that so constantly confronts him, cannot but be impressed by 
the silence and utter desolation of the vast desert regions along whose 
border he may be wandering. From the pages of history he gleans 
fresh food for reflection, and gazes with wonder on the time-stricken 
monuments of past grandeur; here, in half-filled, almost obliterated 
ditches, he distinguishes the melancholy remains of fine ancient aque- 
ducts; there, in submerged ledges of rocks, he sees the débris of 
breakwaters and quay-lined ports; and everywhere are ruins of citadels 
and towns, amphitheatres and temples, triumphal arches and highways, 
speaking eloquently of the busy, thriving days of Carthagenian and 
Roman greatness. 

The wonderful change is even harder to realize than to explain, and 
while appreciating the slow but surely baneful influence of the winds 
that, after crossing the continent of Asia, reach these regions without 
moisture to revive them, already dying through neglect of man, one 
still hopes and sees a vast scope for human intellect and power in the 
resuscitation of at least some extensive tracts now lying waste and dead. 

Indeed, if man will but assist nature, agricultural and consequent 
commercial growth seem to be within the limits of certain prophecy. 
There are even now in Marocco, Algeria, and Tunis (not to mention 
the valley of the Nile), districts equal in fertility to any known part 
of the world, and in the second, thanks to the recent generation of 
colonists, and still more to the energy of their mother-country, that 
fertility has been turned to good account. Tunis, less fortunate than 
her neighbor in point of government, colonists, and treasury to guar- 
antee the completion of works begun, has a large extent of arable land, 
of which but a comparatively small portion is under cultivation. 

The prime cause of this is naturally the want of irrigation. From 
the summit of the Atlas mountains, the eye cast northward would fall 
and dwell with pleasure on the rich pastures and fertile fields of the 
“Tell” ; turned southward, it would roam uneasily over an immense 
ocean of sand, stretching to the horizon and far beyond. On one side 
is fertility, life, bustle; on the other, sterility, solitude, death. The 


1 Prepared for publication in No. 38. 
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sand gradually gains the day over the vegetation, until the latter ap- 
pears only in detached oases, poetically compared by the Arabs to the 
spots of a gigantic leopard. These oases are due to the presence of 
water, either from wells or retained by dams in the winter torrents that 
otherwise dry in summer. 

The word “Tell” is seen on many maps, embracing all the region 
north of the great Atlas range. Strictly speaking, however, it is an 
Algerine expression signifying “cultivated land,” and, as we learn from 
Gerhard Rohlfs, is not in common use in Marocco, where the line of 
the desert is not nearly so sharply defined as farther east, though there 
exists south of the mountains a destructive want of water; some 
Moorish regions usually considered as belonging to the desert are 
capable of cultivation when the rainfall is heavier than usual. Tripoli 
has not even a Tell, though the oases dotted here and there betray the 
presence of occasional wells or springs. 

Algeria has taken the first steps towards solving the great problem 
of irrigating that neighborhood, and will, perhaps, soon make an im- 
mense stride in that direction. There all eyes should be turned to 
watch the efforts at driving back the invading sterility. 

One plan for reclaiming the Algerian Sahara has acquired a world- 
wide reputation. Every one has heard of the project to flood the 
Desert of Sahara, and create an inland sea, though the general ideas on 
the subject are perhaps vague and erroneous. A knowledge of the 
exact truth is indeed almost disappointing. 

There are, in reality, two projects of this nature. In the original 
one, which is generally known as the English, the western part of North 
Africa, near the Atlantic coast opposite the Canary Islands, was the 
region of which the submersion was contemplated, and an expedition 
recently went there to study the matter. But research has not been 
very actively pushed in that direction, and but little is known as yet 
of the extent of those depressions, or of the feasibility of cutting a 
channel between them and the ocean. The French project is the one 
treated here ; it has been the subject of much discussion and scientific 
inquiry, and has begun to assume very definite forms. 

Before studying the question of inundation, it may be well to take 
a look at what we have known since childhood as the Great Desert of 
Sahara. In our school atlases we see the northern shore of the African 
continent lined with regions distinguished one from another by their 
various colors; south of them is the Sahara, the difference between the 
yellow of the latter and the blue, green, and pink of the others leaving 
a greater or less idea of a sudden change from the sandy desert to green 
fields, which impression is likely to be retained somewhat until chance 
or systematic study turns one’s attention to it in later years. In point 
of fact, in Algeria and Tunis the Sahara has conquered its way to the 
Aurés mountains, which range along at a distance varying between 
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fifty and one hundred and fifty miles from the coast. In Tripoli and 
southern Tunis the edge is on the Mediterranean shore; an hour’s ride 
on one of those beautiful barbs, along the comparatively cool, shaded 
roads of the oasis, will take the traveler from the landing-place in 
Tripoli harbor to the confines of vegetation,—the shore of that appar- 
ently tempest-lashed sea of sand. 

The surface of the Sahara is far different from the level plain we 
are apt to imagine. This immense district presents differences of alti- 
tude of nine thousand feet between the highest peaks and lowest valleys. 
One of its minor culminating points is in the Ahaggar, about four 
thousand feet high, some eight hundred miles south of the coast of 
Algeria; this mass, although in latitude 24° (about), remains snow- 
capped during several months of the year, contains springs and run- 
ning streams, and from it spurs shoot off dividing the western Sahara 
into three principal fluvial basins. Of these, that of the Igharghar, 
which opens northward, embraces in its northern part a region of de- 
pressions called chotts or sebkhas, extending westward from near the Gulf 
of Gabes. This circular bay (ancient Syrtis Minor) is in the angle 
formed by the east coast of Tunis and the small remaining portion of 
‘the Regency’s shore that continues eastward to the frontier of Tripoli. 

The Igharghar, so named by the Touaregs® (meaning in their lan- 
guage “it splashes”), is the Gir of Ptolemy and the Niger of the Latin 
geographers, as is sustained by M. Vivien de St. Martin, Honorary 
President of the Geographical Society of Paris; the Niger, so called, 
of Soudan, is properly the Dhioliba or Jaliba. Captain Roudaire, of 
“Inland Sea” fame, holds that the Gir is the Djeddi, which courses 
down from the plateaux of Laghouat in the west. 

Of the immense region of depressions it is only the small portion 
contained in the chotts themselves that is below sea-level, and the 
proposed sea, therefore, will of necessity be confined to them. Their 
total area is about three thousand and ninety square miles, or about 
one-third that of Lake Erie. For reasons given farther on, however, 
optimists hope for a much greater extent. 

The existence of these depressions has been known for ages past, 
though of course not with the exactness of the present day, not even 
with the certainty of their being below the level of the Mediterranean. 
But it is not a recent theory that they have not always been dry as at 
present. Their very name speaks volumes: sebkha, plural sbakhi, is an 
Arabic word meaning a marsh ; chott, plural chotou, means ashore. The 
perfectly natural inference is that the Arabs found traces of water in 

2 The Touaregs or Tuaricks are a portion of the original Berber race, which gave 
rise to the term Barbary States. At the time of the last Arab invasion, in the 
eleventh century, some were driven into the desert and formed a powerful tribe 
there under the name of Touaregs; others took to the mountains of the coast, 
where their warlike descendants still roam, retaining the name of Kabyles, meaning 
mountaineers. 
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them at the time of the first invasion, in the fifth century. The advance 
of civilization, the prosecution of scientific inquiry, has left that fact 
beyond a doubt, though there is still the greatest diversity of opinion 
regarding the origin and recent history of the depressions. 

When exploration began to develop the fact of their being below 
the level of the Mediterranean, when to that was added the previously 
known existence of the salty incrustations on their sandy bed, and the 
presence there of fossil remains of salt-water animal life, the first and 
very natural conclusion was that here had once been a sea, probably but 
an estuary of the Mediterranean. Mythology was brought to bear on 
the subject, and the adventures of Jason furnished proof of the exist- 
tence in ages past of a navigable channel between it and the sea. The 
writings of Herodotus give weight to the legend; other historians fol- 
low in his footsteps, the earlier ones mentioning the narrow communi- 
cation between the Triton lake and gulf and Syrtis Minor, but the later 
ones, beginning with Pomponius Mela (43 a.p.), making no allusion to 
that channel. Ptolemy speaks only of the lakes formed by the river Gir. 

The inference has been that the circulation of the waters in the Gulf 
of Gabes, where the tidal phenomena are more regular than in any 
other part of the Mediterranean (except perhaps the Strait of Messina) 
gradually caused the formation of a barrier that to this day is frequently 
spoken of as the Isthmus of Gabes. The advocates of this theory 
admit that perhaps a slight and gradual upheaval of the earth’s crust 
contributed to bring about the inclosure of the lake,—which is lucky, 
for it is difficult to see how the circulation of waters could bring about 
the formation of a sandstone hill one hundred and fifty feet above their 
level. 

M. Edmond Fuchs, Ingénieur au corps des Mines, member of an 
expedition to explore the chotts, studied the geology of the region 
closely. He is a strong opponent of the scheme of submersion, both 
as regards practicability and utility. His geological conclusions are 
briefly as follows : 

The Saharan depressions have never constituted in historic times a 
gulf connected with the Mediterranean ; the saltness of the water in 
them is owing to the washings of the pliocene ground; the period of 
their greatest development is posterior to the arrival of man on earth, 
and a more or less confused knowledge of them may consequently have 
been retained. The calcareous and sandstone hill forming the barrier 
between them and the sea has experienced an upheaval in modern times 
of about fifteen metres (forty-nine feet) only, which can have had but a 
slight or totally insignificant effect on their drying, which has been the 
slow result of an extended period of drought, which still exists through- 
out a vast zone extending across Asia and America. 

Whatever the origin and conditions of existence of these lakes, all 
arguers agree substantially in the matter of their desiccation by excess 
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of evaporation over precipitation, which is most natural in so torrid ‘a 
climate. 

Rough barometric observations had revealed as early as 1845 that 
some of these depressions were below the sea-level, but the first accu- 
rate survey was that of Captain Roudaire of the French army staff, in 
1873. Assisted by Captain Noll, he found by geometric leveling that 
the bed of the Melrihr (the westernmost) was eighty-eight feet below the 
surface of the Mediterranean, and that it sloped down eastward at the 
rate of about sixteen inches to the mile. It seems to have been then 
that the idea first came to him that if the depressions farther east were 
likewise below sea-level, and inter-communicated, a channel cut through 
the narrow Isthmus of Gabes would admit the water of the Mediter- 
ranean, and a navigable sea would be created. He quickly became 
enthusiastic on the subject, and has remained so ever since, and is still 
laboring hard for the accomplishment of his pet scheme. Among the 
many scientific men and others that lend him their moral aid is M. de 
Lesseps, of Suez-Canal fame. 

The French government in 1874 voted ten thousand frances for a sur- 
vey of the chotts, and the Geographical Society of Paris donated fifteen 
hundred francs for the same purpose. Work was commenced on the 
1st of December, 1874, and was carried on in the most thorough man- 
ner. The following is a résumé of the results of that and subsequent 
examinations : 

The depressions are all comprised between the parallels of 33° 20’ 
and 34° 40’ N., and the meridians of 6° and 9° 45’ E., the entire basin 
being about three hundred miles in length east and west. The princi- 
pal of those below the level of the Mediterranean are the Melrihr, the 
westernmost, the Asloudj, and the Rharsa, the easternmost. There are 
a number of minor ones that are generally comprised in the term Mel- 
rihr; their total area, which may be said to include all the Algerian 
chotts, is about two thousand five hundred and seventy square miles, 
the general depth being about seventy-eight feet, the greatest, ninety- 
eight and three-quarters feet below sea-level. The Asloudj, six miles 
in width, between the Melrihr and Rharsa, was the first damper on the 
ardor of the surveyors; the greater part of its surface is five to six 
feet below the sea-level, but some parts are above it, the ridges separa- 
ting it from the two others being respectively of thirty-three and twenty- 
three feet least height, and two and a half and one and a half miles least 
width. The Rharsa chott was found to have an area of five hundred 
and twenty square miles, its general depression being also about seventy- 
eight feet below the sea. 

And here apparently ended the region capable of being submerged, 

3 In speaking of the depth below sea-level of the chotts, and of the various cuts 


to be made, the plane of low water is always meant; a tidal rise of five feet leaves 
a margin of course favorable to the enterprise. 
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at a distance of one hundred and three miles from the shore of the 
Mediterranean, the remaining chotts, Djerid and Fejej, being above the 
level of that sea. To add to the discomfiture of Captain Roudaire, an 
Italian expedition, composed of the Marquis of Antinori, Baron Castel- 
nuovo, Colonel Galvani and assistants, sent in 1875 to make examina- 
tions in Tunis of a similar nature to those of the French in Algeria, re- 
turned and reported simply that the creation of an inland sea was an 
impossibility. But it appeared afterwards that this party had selected 
a bad season (June), and had worked very hastily ; they had, in fact, 
devoted only five days to a geodesic survey of the so-called Isthmus of 
Gabes. The French government were not satisfied, and on the first of 
March, 1876, Roudaire began a continuation of his levelings eastward 
from the Rharsa chott, to determine the heights of the beds of the 
Djerid and Fejej chotts, and of the sills separating the former from the 
Rharsa, and the latter from the sea. 

The two really form but one depression, the former being the larger, 
and the latter but a comparatively narrowed eastern extension of it. 
Their elevation above the sea was found to be between fifteen and one 
hundred and five feet. The western part of the Djerid (or Kebir) is 
south of the Rharsa, the intervening hill, called the Kriz sill, varying 
in width between six and twelve miles; fortunately, the lowest part, 
one hundred and forty-seven feet high, is where it is also narrowest. 
The ridge separating the Fejej from the sea is twelve and a half miles 
broad, and the lowest part of the crest, in the old bed of the Oued 
Melah, or Melah River, is one hundred and fifty-one feet above sea- 
level. 

Here would seem to be indeed an obstacle, not absolutely insurmount- 
able, but sufficiently serious, perhaps, to increase the cost of inundation 
beyond all reason. Captain Roudaire, however, advances a theory that 
has been variously qualified as sound, wild, ingenious, clumsy, satisfac- 
tory, useless. 

These two chotts are, in the main, a vast quicksand, that inspires the 
natives with such terror that the eastern part was significantly dubbed 
El Fejej, meaning dread. There is only one really safe road across its 
treacherous crust, and even that is not trusted much during a rain. If 
the surface be removed at any place to a depth of two or three feet, the 
yielding mixture of sand and water is disclosed, through which a stone 
or even a stick will immediately disappear, and the hole will quickly 
become filled with water, very salt, but very limpid. Captain Rou- 
daire says, “ The waters accumulating in the bed of this chott, which 
occupies the bottom of an immense basin, have created there a subter- 
ranean lake. It is a very liquid mixture of water and sand, covered by 
a more resisting stratum, the thickness of which varies but does not 
exceed eighty centimetres” (2.6 feet). The few paths across he sup- 
poses to rest on sills that subdivide this subterranean lake. 
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The existence of this lake, which is denied by many, and which at 
best is but an hypothesis, is still borne out by many facts. The exist- 
ence of numerous large subterranean sheets at various depths through- 
out the neighboring regions, brought to light by artesian borings, shows 
at least the reasonableness of the supposition. In some of these sheets 
the pressure has been sufficient to force the water up through two hun- 
dred and fifty feet of tubular boring, and out at the rate of twelve hun- 
dred and sixty gallons a minute. A similar or greater pressure may 
well be thought to hold up a crust of insignificant thickness and moder- 
ate tenacity. 

The plan presented on the strength of this theory is to afford an 
outlet for these waters into the Rharsa chott, and thence across the As- 
loudj to the Melrihr, if necessary, with the expectation that the surface 
will then fall in throughout the greater extent. Of course this would 
greatly facilitate cutting across the Djerid, or possibly obviate the neces- 
sity of it entirely. Captain Roudaire hopes for this, estimating that it 
would fall far below the level of the sea, possibly to that of the other 
chotts. The bed of the Rharsa being about a hundred feet below the 
present one of the Djerid, the freed waters of the latter, if such there 
be, would rush westward through a narrow cut which would speedily 
be enlarged by their action. Quantities of sand would of course be car- 
ried along, but not enough to materially affect the depth, even if the 
whole volume of the Asloudj chott were swept into the Melrihr. 

To illustrate how insignificant would be the effect: The area of the 
Asloudj chott is seven square miles, or about twenty-one million seven 
hundred thousand square yards; this swept away to a depth of fifty 
feet, which is a ridiculous extreme, would give a volume of about three 
hundred and sixty-nine million cubic yards to be distributed over a 
surface of about eight billion square yards. The consequent decrease in 
depth would be less than two inches, supposing the deposit to be uni- 
form. 

The success of the project $eems to depend wholly upon the correct- 
ness of Captain Roudaire’s theory, for it is very doubtful if the French 
government, the one mainly interested, would be willing to incur the 
expense necessary to cut through ninety-two miles of swamp and quick- 
sand in addition to the Gabes isthmus and the three sills between the 
Djerid and Melrihr chotts. The additional area, too, obtained by a 
realization of his hopes would be about nineteen hundred and twenty 
square miles, raising to five thousand square miles the evaporative and 
navigable surface of the Saharan sea. 

The estimates of the probable cost of cutting the communication 
necessary to.admit the waters of the Mediterranean into the western- 
most chott differ very materially. Captain Roudaire computes quite 
elaborately the volume of the necessary cuttings, which he hopes, by the 
existence of the subterranean lake, will be reduced to the following: 
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one of about twelve and a half miles through the Gabes isthmus 
(greatest height one hundred and fifty-seven feet); one of six miles 
through the Kriz sill (greatest height one hundred and forty-seven feet) ; 
two of respectively thirty-three and twenty-three feet greatest height 
and two and one-half and one and one-half miles length; and, finally, 
a mere scratch, as it were, across the face of the Asloudj chott, six miles 
long, just large enough to give head to the contents of the Rharsa. He 
also claims that the action of the rush of water will be very much 
greater than in the case of the Suez Canal; this seems perfectly reason- 
able, the receptacle being three times as deep, and the volume at the 
very least one hundred and ten times as great. 

All calculations made, he puts the bulk to be removed by man at 
twenty-five million six hundred and forty thousand one hundred and 
thirty-seven cubic metres, or in round numbers, thirty million cubic 
metres, leaving a margin for accidents. M. Fuchs insists that the bulk 
to be removed will be fifty-five million cubic yards over and above that 
to be taken from the Djerid and Fejej chotts, as he denies the existence 
of the subterranean lake. 

The engineers of the Suez Company furnished Roudaire with data 
showing that the cost of excavating cannot exceed fifteen cents, or at 
most a franc, per cubic metre. This would put the probable cost at 
five million seven hundred and ninety thousand dollars, according to 
Roudaire’s estimates. His opponent maintains that the expense would 
be ten times that amount. Another point raised by Roudaire, who 
certainly cannot be accused of being a pessimist, is that the expense 
would be covered by the entrance, navigation, and fishing dues of the 
future sea, and the concession of tracts of neighboring land, now barren 
but destined to become fertile. 

It seems natural to suppose that the first cutting will be through the 
hills separating the Djerid and Rharsa chotts, so as to determine imme- 
diately the value of Roudaire’s speculations. If they prove a chimera 
the project will probably remain a project for some time yet. 

The benefits that it is claimed would accrue from the creation of this 
inland sea are pretty generally admitted by the opponents of the scheme, 
though they raise many objections to it apart from the alleged impossi- 
bility of performing that feat of engineering skill. In a letter read 
before the Geographical Society of Paris, in November, 1873, Captain 
Roudaire summed up briefly as follows those benefits : 

“We will have seaports fifty miles south of Biskra; from these 
advanced posts we will watch the nomadic tribes of the south. The 
numerous and rich oases of the Souf and the Oued Rhir, that are now 
only nominally subjected, would fall really and completely under our 
control; our colonization would become established in the south part of 
the province of Constantine as surely as it is now along the Mediter- 
ranean shore. The presence of the sea would also sensibly affect the 
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climate of these regions; rains would be more frequent, and would fer- 
tilize a vast extent of land now unproductive solely on account of the 
eternal drought. Also the nomadic tribes of the Touaregs, who monopo- 
lize the commerce with central] Africa, and who by preference seek the 
longer routes to Marocco, Tunis, and Tripoli, would soon come to effect 
their barter in our new ports.” 

Being a Frenchman and, moreover, an officer of the French army, 
it seems but natural that he should dwell on what may seem to 
outsiders points of minor importance. How eager would our army 
officers be in the carrying out of General Fremont’s scheme of a similar 
nature in southern California, if, by some magic annihilation of dis- 
tances, it could give any prospect of facilitating a watch over Sitting 
Bull! 

Of course the’ point of greatest general interest would be the effect 
of the inundation on the climate and meteorology of the neighboring 
regions. The great change wrought in the vicinity of the Bitter Lakes 
of Egypt by their flooding promises well for the result in Algeria and 
Tunis. Rain is abundant on the Isthmus of Suez, where it was almost 
unknown before, and a vast fertile tract is continually encroaching on 
the desert and driving it back steadily. 

Elisée Reclus, the geographer, has estimated that the evaporation 
from the whole Mediterranean over and above precipitation amounts 
annually to a sheet at least one metre and a half (4.92 feet) deep; of 
this, a quarter of a metre is restored by the rivers and the remainder 
from the Atlantic. At the Bitter Lakes one metre is the figure more 
generally admitted, probably because of the greater restitution brought 
about by the localism of the resultant rains. It seems fair, however, 
to adopt Reclus’s figure for the evaporation from the chotts, leaving for 
further discussion the question whether or no the precipitation would 
be local. We see then that a surface of three thousand square miles 
would yield a volume daily of forty-two million cubic yards, which 
does not seem extreme. Grafting the evaporative surface claimed by 
eptimists, five thousand square miles, the volume of water evaporated 
daily would amount, ceteris paribus, to seventy million cubic yards, 
destined to be precipitated again in the form of rain. 

Accepting these figures, the fight still continues. M. Fuchs asserts 
that the vapor would be carried far away beyond the mountain ranges 
in the north, and would for the most part be precipitated on their north- 
ern slopes. M. Girard de Rialle, in an answer published in the Revue 
Scientifique, 1876, quotes our countryman, Maury, as follows: “The 
elevation of a mountain range across the direction of the winds suffices 
to render the region beyond perfectly dry.” And this does actually 
occur in that very region ; the northerly winds from the Mediterranean 
precipitate all their humidity on the northern slopes of the Atlas range, 
to which is due the fertility of the Tell. It must be remembered that 
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these mountains attain a mean elevation of eight thousand feet, and in 
some places reach fourteen thousand. 

It must also be remembered that the southerly winds, far from being 
prevalent, are the exception here. Heaven only knows how long the 
fertility of the coast would continue if they were the rule. The writer 
speaks feelingly, having experienced the blasting effect of that fiercely 
hot breath. Among several instances one is well worth mention. In 
May, 1878, near the Zouaga oasis, on the coast of Tripoli, he was 
exposed during an entire day to the gibleh, or desert wind, which com- 
menced just after he had left the ship. He had no thermometer on shore 
in the sun where he was surveying, but learned afterwards that off on 
board his vessel, at anchor a mile out, it had reached 130° F. in the 
shade. The great dryness of the air was shown in the difference in the 
readings of the wet and dry bulbs,—24°, if memory serve rightly. The 
only specimens of animal life that appeared to thrive under such cir- 
cumstances were the scorpions, that seemed to average one under every 
stone; also locusts ad libitum. 

These breezes are luckily exceptional. Both in southern Tunis and 
Algeria the winds are westerly in winter; in the former they are east- 
erly in summer, and more often north of the east and west points than 
south of them. There is every reason to think, therefore, that much 
the greater amount of rainfall would take place south of the crest of 
these mountains, partly on the slopes, swelling the streams and reviving 
their entire basin, and partly on the lower plains. 

But now another question arises of grave importance. The water 
evaporated leaves of course a saline deposit, which is bound to increase, 
from the fact that the loss is made good by the salt water of the Med- 
iterranean. It is claimed by M. Fuchs and others that in course of 
time the whole vast bed of the chotts would become converted into an 
immense saline. This needs rebuttal, or time and energy have both 
been wasted. 

The water of the Mediterranean contains about 3.9 per cent. weight 
of saline matter. Assuming the water to weigh 64.2 pounds per cubic 
foot, and the combined salts to weigh 133 pounds per cubic foot (weight 
of common salt), we see that a cubic foot of the water contains about 2.5 
pounds, or .018 of a cubic foot of salts. In other words, the deposit is 
equal to 1.8 per cent. of the volume of water evaporated. A sheet one 
foot deep of water then leaves a layer .018 of a foot deep on the bottom 
(after reaching the point of saturation, an item too minute to be consid- 
ered). Adopting Elisée Reclus’s figure, 4.92 feet, or in round numbers, 
5 feet (which is probably much too great, granting that the rains will be 
local), we find the annual deposit to be .09 of a foot thick. The average 
depth of the chotts being seventy-eight feet, their solidification would 
apparently be accomplished in eight hundred and fifty years. But the 
depth will be materially diminished by the inevitable declination of the 
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surface of a stream of that length. Supposing that it be reduced to 
fifty feet (fall of three inches to the mile), five hundred and fifty years 
would still be necessary for the fulfillment of M. Fuchs’s prophecy. 

Admitting the existence of Roudaire’s subterranean lake, and the 
consequent submersion of the Djerid chott, the conditions would not be 
sensibly changed, for while the evaporative surface would be increased, 
so would also the receptacle for the deposit, granting the same depth 
being obtained. The declination of the stream would of course be less, 

M. Fuchs in a letter to the Geographical Society of Paris, in 1875, 
says the transformation would be perfected in a hundred years, assum- 
ing the following bases : evaporative surface, fifteen billion square metres 
(about five thousand seven hundred square miles); depth of sheet an- 
nually evaporated, one metre; deposit, a layer one and a half centi- 
metres thick for each metre of height. This argues a layer of one and 
a half centimetres a year, or only one and a half metres in a hundred 
years, when he supposes the depressions would be filled up. Taking 
their average depth to be as little as thirty feet, five hundred years would 
be necessary for the desiccation to become a fait accompli, using M. 
Fuchs’s own estimates of rapidity of evaporation, area of evaporative 
surface, and proportion of salt to water in the Mediterranean Sea. 

This is but a crude calculation at best, not taking into consideration 
any material change of conditions that would necessarily arise during 
the progress of the expected desiccation of the lakes. Nor does this 
combination of figures take into account any outward under-current 
being established that would carry out the heavy, saturated water of the 
bottom. This, Captain Roudaire claims, would be the case, and M. de 
Lesseps upholds him, citing in support of it the action of the current 
in the lakes traversed by the Suez Canal.‘ 

From the British Admiralty report we learn that the depth remains 
undiminished throughout that canal, in some places actually increasing, 
in spite of the predictions of Sir John Hawkshaw, who was requested 
by the viceroy of Egypt, in 1862, to visit the region and report on the 
practicability of the scheme. He reported that the canal would become 
a stagnant ditch, the Bitter Lakes would be filled up with salt, and that 
it would be difficult to keep the Mediterranean entrance open. 

He was evidently not the only one to fear such results, especially the 
second. The English engineering members of the commission advo- 
cated the construction of a canal twenty-five feet above sea-level, with 
locks at either end, the water to be supplied from the Nile (fresh). 
The plan of the French members was adopted and carried out with 
perfect success. Only the last of Sir John Hawkshaw’s prophecies has 


4The under-currents in the Strait of Gibraltar and the Dardanelles are also 
cited in support of that expectation ; but it will readily be seen that the great depth 
of those channels (two hundred, and thirty-five fathoms) places them under wholly 


different conditions. 
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been fulfilled: dredging is necessary to keep the channel open in Port 
Said; but the very cause of that (the current) is the salvation of the 
canal. 

M. Reclus’s figure of evaporation gives a yearly deposit of over 
nine billion cubic yards, and yet the saturation of the water is actually 
less now than several years ago. M.de Lesseps gives the following 
explanation of this apparent miracle: 

“The remarkable difference of density between the water of the 
Bitter Lakes and that at the ends of the canal creates bottom-currents, 
in which the heavier water flows to the sea, while the surface-currents 
bring the less salt water of the sea to take its place.” This eminent 
engineer then goes on to say that he is convinced that the renewing of 
the water would be equally well effected in the Algerian and Tunisian 
chotts. 

But the conditions in the two cases are very different. The Suez 
Canal is an uninterrupted channel between two seas; the tidal rise and 
fall at Suez (on the Red Sea) is five feet; at six miles up the canal it is 
two feet; while at the Bitter Lakes the difference is unappreciable, be- 
ing swallowed up in the great volume of that body, aided by evapora- 
tion. The Timsah Lake was first filled from the Mediterranean ; when 
communication was afterwards established between it and the Red Sea 
the level rose four inches, and a regular current of half a mile to a 
mile an hour runs northward from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, 
owing, of course, to the higher level of the former.’ With this no 
under-current is necessary to carry away the deposit, for it is only 
throughout eight miles that the depth is greater than that of the canal, 
forming a slight depression in which the sediment could accumulate. 

The Saharan sea, on the other hand, will have but one opening 
through which large volumes of water will have to rush to make good 
the loss by evaporation. In view of the fact that that cutting will not 
be a thoroughfare for ships, it is fair to presume it will not greatly exceed 
the dimensions of the Suez Canal, though, of course, the first tremendous 
and subsequent steady flow of water through it will enlarge it consider- 
ably. Suppose a sectional area of five thousand square feet (twenty- 
five by two hundred), or five hundred and fifty square yards; the evap- 
oration estimated for the area of five thousand square miles would 
cause an inflowing current of two and a half nautical miles an hour. 
A sectional area of cutting of ten thousand square feet would of course 
halve that velocity. The general depth of the Melrihr and Rharsa 
chotts being seventy or eighty feet, the salty deposit would certainly 
accumulate in those beds; after the lapse of many years the saturated 
portion of the water would rise to a level with the bottom of the vari- 
ous cuts between the different chotts and between them and the sea, 


5 This seems to be modified in summer, when the evaporation is so much 
greater. 
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and then, but not until then, it is fair to presume that an outward 
bottom-current might be established. 

A current of one-twentieth of a mile an hour through either of the 
cuts connecting the Bitter Lakes with the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
or one of one-fortieth of a knot through both, would furnish the supply 
of water necessary to compensate for the loss. Under those circum- 
stances an outward under-current would surely be established; but the 
difference in the level of the two seas obviates the necessity of relying 
upon it, as the whole mass of water moves steadily and slowly from 
the lakes northward to the Mediterranean at a rate that probably re- 
news their entire contents once in less than a year. 

It is more problematical in the case farther west, where there is so 
much swifter an inflowing stream, against and under which the saturated 
eddy would have to fight its way. The deeper and broader the channel 
the better, of course. M. Fuchs, who thinks, with good reason, that 
the bottom-current would be incomplete and irregular, owing to the 
slight and irregular depth which would prevent its action in the western 
chotts, says the cutting should be not less than one hundred and ten 
yards broad and thirty-three feet deep, which gives a section of about 
eleven thousand square feet. 

Another objection raised by the anti-inundationists is a consequent 
ill effect on animal life; and this seems well worthy of attention. It is 
claimed that the shores of the proposed sea being generally shelving, 
there would be a broad margin alternately covered and exposed, and this 
would inevitably give forth pernicious malarial exhalations. The Pon- 
tine marshes and the delta of the Ganges are cited as illustrating what 
might be expected here. The areas of those pestilential tracts, however, 
are respectively one thousand and seven thousand square miles, in one 
unbroken sheet, whereas here a tidal margin, so to speak, could not 
assume nearly such dimensions, and, moreover, would extend in a 
narrow belt over a large region. Possibly, too, the prevalence of sand 
in the soil might modify the climatic conditions. 

In one respect it may even be hoped that the presence of that ex- 
panse of water would be beneficial to animal as well as to vegetable 
life. A noticeable feature in the climate of this region now is the great 
diurnal range of temperature, which is prejudicial to the health of 
man. The surveying parties suffered greatly from the effects of this, 
combined with other causes. General d’Astugue, in his memoir, cites 
frequently a variation of 54° in six hours in western Algeria. In 
January, 1878, the writer had occasion to notice an equal range during 
a visit to El Fejej chott. Owing to the season, the heat was not very 
great during the long ride over the sandy waste, the shaded thermome- 
ter only registering 82° F., but even with that comparatively low tem- 
perature the number of blankets supplied for the party seemed super- 
fluous. The event proved, however, that the Arabs knew best, and 
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once that night, on awaking, the writer lost no time in pulling back 
under cover a foot that had strayed from under the blankets and come 
in contact with the then icy particles of the desert sand. Daylight 
showed the self-registering thermometer indicating 29° as the lowest 
point reached. Before noon it was again 82° in theshade. Surely the 
proximity of a large volume of water would have a tendency to modify 
these changes. 

Besides the climatic improvement brought about by the introduction 
of water into the Saharan depressions, material benefits would certainly 
arise in the increased means of transportation not only from the desert 
but from various settlements of the Algerian interior. Several of the 
latter—for instance, Biskra and Tuggurt—would be brought into much 
more direct communication with the sea and the outside world. 

Another essential, although negatively advantageous, point in the 
question of inundation is the fact that the invading salt water would 
not overwhelm any oases flourishing at present, they being all well 
above sea-level; nor would it even indirectly affect their fertility by 
infiltrating through to the sources of their life-giving wells. The 
depth of these wells, carefully measured by Roudaire, shows that they 
are fed from subterranean sheets whose upper surface is in all cases 
above the sea. Many of these sheets probably do extend below that 
plane, but they are generally comprised between strata of impermeable 
substance; if the water of the projected lakes could penetrate to them, 
their water, under so much greater a pressure, would certainly ooze 
through to the lakes, and assert itself more vigorously than in the 
Fejej quicksands. 

The French government seem to consider that the problem is re- 
solved into the question of feasibility at a reasonable expense. Only 
a year ago a sum of money was voted (forty thousand francs, if the 
writer’s memory serve him truly) to make examinations into the ob- 
stacles to be overcome. On the 5th of last December, Captain Rou- 
daire commenced a series of borings on the crest of the Gabes isthmus, 
one hundred and fifty-one feet above the sea, to be carried to a depth 
of one hundred and eighty-four feet, or thirty-three feet below low- 
water level. The latest news from the region is contained in a letter 
from him to M. de Lesseps, the substance of which, found in the Bul- 
letin de la Société de Géographie for January, 1879, is that, up to the 
16th of December, he had reached a depth of ninety-nine feet. No 
resisting rock had been met with,—nothing, in fact, but sand and 
water. 

It is a curious fact that while examinations are being made to de- 
termine the feasibility of creating a salt sea in southern Algeria and 
Tunis, work has actually commenced on the emptying of another, 
Fetzara Lake, near Bona, on the northern slopes of the Atlas moun- 
tains. Petitions have also been addressed to the French government 
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for similar action in the lakes Oubeira, El Hout, El Melah, and Mis- 
erghim. Those that live in its vicinity affirm that vegetation is spon- 
taneous on the borders of the last-named, near the town of Oran, but 
dies when reached by the water, which is very salt, and one thousand 
francs have been voted by the Conseil-Général of Algeria and four 
thousand by the home government for the purpose of examining into 
the producing power of the soil of the bed. Work was to be com- 
menced this year; about seven hundred and fifty acres will be diked 
off, and the fertility tested. 

We, in the United States, are interested in this question of reclaim- 
ing the Tunisian and Algerian Sahara, indirectly, perhaps, but more 
deeply than is seen at a casual glance. There is probably no country 
in the world superior to some portions of Africa for the production of 
cotton. It is grown now in several parts of that continent, principally 
in Egypt, whence the exportation, stimulated by our civil war, amounted 
during the year 1875 to four hundred thousand bales. That plant 
needs a light, even sandy, soil; that of Edisto Island, South Carolina, 
which is said to be the most favorable for its cultivation in America, is 
of such a character, and its fertility is increased by the use, as a manure, 
of mud from the surrounding salt-marshes. It is easy to see how these 
conditions are fulfilled in North Africa; the one want so far has been 
water, and that has now some prospect of being supplied. The Gulf of 
Gabes is nearer to the manufacturing centres of England and continental 
Europe than are our cotton-growing districts, and we may some day 
have a rival more dangerous than India, China, or Brazil. Eyes were 
turned in that direction during our civil war, and even as late as 1871 
a Frenchman, M. Charles Grad, visited the region partly for the pur- 
pose of examining into its adaptability for that culture. 

The danger is remote, however, for first the sea must be created, 
then the culture must be introduced and extended, and then the 
quality of the cotton must be raised to the high standard of our own. 
Let us hope that by that time our manufactures will have assumed 
such proportions as to leave but little of our raw cotton for foreign 


markets. 
SEATON SCHROEDER, 


Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 
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A NAVAL REMINISCENCE.—THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE “DONNA MARIA SECUNDA.” 


NEARLY three centuries ago the “Brother of the Sun” gave to the 
Portuguese, in return for valuable assistance rendered in subduing the 
Ladrones, or pirates, the peninsula which extends from the southern 
extremity of the large island of Macao, in the estuary of the Hong- 
Kiang, or Canton River, for centuries the sole highway for foreign 
trade with China. 

Portugal was at that time strong, her soldiers and seamen excelled 
in discovery and conquest, her missions raised the cross under every 
sky, while her merchants and adventurers rivalled those of Spain in 
the successful accumulation of riches from the great colonies which 
owned their sway. 

The exceptional advantages obtained for her commerce, as well as 
for the propagation of the faith, by this cession of territory, united all 
ranks and classes in the work of settling the distant colony. Forts 
and churches, quays and roads, were speedily constructed ; to be followed 
by the palace of the governor and the great mansions of the merchant 
princes, which show, even in their decay, how great were the riches, 
and pride, and luxury of the builders. 

Matters are sadly altered in the Macao of to-day. Her great com- 
merce has degenerated into a petty trade, while the descendants of her 
proud and chivalrous founders are scattered as small traders, clerks, 
and factors throughout the Eastern lands, or, at home, sustain a pre- 
carious existence by letting out their mansions, or by selling heir-looms 
to strangers. 

As a rule, they are now a very mixed race, retaining few traces of 
the mental vigor or physical prowess of the “conquistadors” from which 
they sprang, while their features and complexion resemble those of the 
Chinese, or the darker natives of Southern India. 

Thirty years ago, when its neighbor, Hong-Kong, was in its infancy, 
Macao had degenerated into a humdrum, sleepy, seaside resort for the 
foreign merchants of hot, close, malodorous Canton. They occupied 
the best houses on the Praya, their palankeens and bearers obstructed 
the steep, narrow streets, and their horses and gayly-dressed syces were 
most conspicuous in the evening ride to the Barrier, giving to the Old 
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World surroundings the little life they had. Only the Chinese Tanka 
boats were drawn up on the once busy strand where Falconer landed 
after shipwreck, and strangers of another race viewed with languid 
curiosity the garden and grotto of Camoens. 

In front of Macao stretches the great estuary of which I have 
spoken, dotted with many islands, large and small; and from the hills 
about the town may be seen Lantao, hiding Hong-Kong, and, seaward, 
the Ladrones, and Montanha, and Sam-Chow, while up the river are 
Lintin, and Chuenpee, and Tycocktow, after which the waters narrow, 
and the quaint forts of the Bocca Tigris—large, but of curiously faulty 
construction—are supposed to guard the mouth of the Chu-Kiang, the 
Canton River of sailors,—one of the principal channels in the great 
delta of the Hong-Kiang. The anchorage in front of Macao is good, 
but a long way from the shore, and, being an open roadstead, it is far 
from desirable for permanent occupation, especially in the typhoon 
season, while the inner harbor, not only snug, but very picturesque, 
does not admit vessels of a very large class. 

It had, therefore, always been the custom for the Portuguese and 
foreign men-of-war, contemplating a long stay in the neighborhood of 
Macao, to go into another harbor, in a passage formed between the 
Typa and other small islands, and perfectly secure in all winds. 

We, of the old U. S. sloop-of-war “ Marion,” expected a long stay 
here, as trouble was imminent between the Chinese and the foreign 
residents in Canton, and our consul, Dr. Peter Parker, seemed hardly 
satisfied that we should be even so far away as Macao. 

Typa Island, like almost all the others hereabouts, is a bare granite 
rock, with scanty vegetation,—yet the bottom in the channels about it 
is such that, when a vessel coming from the outer roads rounds Cabrita 
Point, and points for the Typa anchorage, she is, if of any great draft, 
sure to stick upon a bar of soft black mud. By making sail to a fair 
wind, and by much working of kedges and hawsers and general “ mud- 
larking,” she is presently dragged through this yielding barrier, to find 
herself safe in a sort of punch-bowl anchorage, with perfectly smooth 
water. Here she is as secure as could well be, for should she drag, she 
would only go up gently into the soft mud, which has not a pebble in 
it to scratch her copper. 

Abreast of the anchorage, on the hill-side, there was a small Portu- 
guese fort, consisting of a battery commanding the passage. A square 
space running up the hill in the rear of the battery was surrounded by 
a stone wall, with a banquette and sentry-boxes, and in the centre stood 
a stone barrack with a tiled roof, for the accommodation of the lieu- 
tenant, and some eight or ten soldiers, who composed the garrison. 
This work was supposed to protect the anchorage from any pranks on 
the part of the Chinese fishermen, who had villages on the island, and 
who were quite well known to be pirates when occasion served. 
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As I have stated, the garrison of this fort was limited, two sentries 
being the greatest number which could be posted at one time. It was 
a sight “for sair een,” on a bright moonlight night, to behold from our 
anchorage these two sentries singing out “ Alerto!” as the bell struck, 
and then running like lamplighters to the next post, to baw] “ Alerto!”’ 
again, hoping thereby, I suppose, to induce all vagrom Chinamen and 
pirates to believe that the garrison was strong, and sentinels plenty. 

Life on board ship in the Typa was not exciting. The quiet of the 
long days was only broken by the boat exercises and drills of the two 
or three men-of-war apt to be found there, or by the din of gongs and 
snapping of fire-crackers at the Chinese fishing-town below, whenever 
a more than ordinary catch of fish, or successful bit of wrecking, 
or small piece of piracy had put them in the humor to “ chin-chin 
Joss.” 

In October, 1850, the U.S. sloop-of-war “ Marion,” Captain Glendy, 
was moored in the Typa, and a cable’s length from her was lying the 
Portuguese frigate “ Donna Maria Secunda,” also moored. 

The latter was what used to be called a second-class, or “ jackass” 
frigate, to carry thirty-two guns. She was originally built for an 
Indiaman, and had been converted. 

During the previous year there had been very serious trouble between 
the Chinese and the Portuguese of Macao, which culminated in the 
Portuguese governor, Amaral, being dragged from his horse by a mur- 
derous gang, which sprang upon him from a thicket as he was taking 
his evening ride to the Barrier. His aid and only companion escaped 
with some difficulty, but the governor was killed, and his head and 
right hand were cut off and carried away. The act was disavowed, 
of course, by the Chinese authorities ; but the perpetrators were never 
discovered, and the missing members were not recovered without much 
expense, and negotiations extending over a whole year. 

During this period the “ Donna Maria Secunda” had been sent up 
from Goa,—the only remaining Portuguese possession in India,— 
bringing troops and powder. By the time she reached China the diffi- 
culties were settled, and the extra powder which she brought (about 
three hundred kegs) was not landed, and remained in her magazine. 
Most frigate-built ships have two magazines, but she had only one 
large one, and that was forward. 

On October 28 an officer from the frigate came on board the 
“ Marion” to inform us that the 29th was the birthday of the king 
consort of Portugal (Don Fernando, cousin of Prince Albert), and 
that they intended to celebrate it by “dressing ship,” and firing a salute 
of twenty-one guns, at noon. As is customary, we were invited to 
participate in the féte. 

We were, of course, “happy to do so,” and, accordingly, next 
morning at nine o’clock dressed ship with flags, and, at noon, fired 
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the salute in company with the frigate, and the corvettes and forts in 
the harbor of Macao. 

After the salute several of the officers were upon the poop of the 
“ Marion,” enjoying the lovely breeze and bright sunshine, and we all 
remarked how uncommonly well the frigate looked in her gay dressing, 
as she had recently been repaired and repainted, so that her glistening 
sides reflected the ripple and sparkle of the blue waters. It was flood- 
tide, and our ship was on the frigate’s port quarter, the breeze being 
upon our port bow. She was moored below, or to seaward of our ship, 
and rather farther from the shore and the fort than we were. No com- 
putation placed her at a greater distance than one cable’s length, or one 
hundred and twenty fathoms, from the “ Marion.” 

As it was a holiday, the various sampans and bumboats, with visitors 
and traders, had ‘been allowed to remain alongside the Portuguese, but 
they had all been promptly shoved off from our ship at the usual hour, 
one o’clock, and we had then relapsed into the usual quiet of early 
afternoon, in a warm climate, when no work is going on. Many of 
our officers and men were enjoying a stesta,—and the silence was pro- 
found,—when, at half-past two, a tearing crash was heard, followed 
instantly by one still louder, and then came a great splashing of water 
upon our decks and spread awnings. 

The frigate had blown up. Those who happened to be looking that 
way at the time said that it commenced like an explosion of rockets,— 
then a momentary flash of flame,—and then came a crashing explosion 
which enveloped her in a dense mass of lurid smoke. 

To most of us it seemed as if our ship had been struck by light- 
ning, while some thought that the frigate had fired a broadside into 
us. The wind had hauled a little, and our ship was at once enveloped 
in the dense smoke-cloud, giving the idea that we were on fire forward. 

At a time like this discipline tells. There was no time to call the 
drummer, but the clear voice of the commander pro tem. (the late 
Admiral Pennock) sent every one to their quarters. 

Then came the orders, in deliberate but rapid succession: “Silence, 
fore and aft!” “Gunner, stand by to drown the magazine!” “ Gratings 
and tarpaulins on hatches!” “In stoppers!” ‘“ Man the pumps! flood 
the decks!” ‘ Wet down the tops and bunts of sails!” ‘Steady, men, 
steady !” 

I can see it all plainly now, after so many years. The moment was 
a trying one, for most of us really did not know where the danger 
was to come from. Omne ignotum pro terribile! Only the two or three 
who had seen the explosion knew anything, and there was no time to 
explain. 

The men were steady, and not an order had to be repeated. 

By the time the first orders had been carried out the smoke had par- 
tially rolled away, and no fire was to be seen anywhere on our ship. 
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The sails and awnings were, nevertheless, well wetted down, and the 
latter furled. We now realized what had happened, and a terrible 
sight met our eyes as we gazed at the spot where that large ship had 
been but a few moments before. 

It was hard to conceive of such total destruction. A small portion . 
of the frigate’s poop and stern frame held together, but had been driven 
away into the mud and shallow water of the side of the basin in which 
we were lying, while the water was thickly covered, in all directions, 
with small fragments, charred, torn, and blackened. She had been 
literally blown to atoms,—blotted out of existence, in all her gala dress 
and finery! Perfect stillness reigned. No cries for help, no groans or 
shrieks of pain came from the floating débris. 

It was the silence of more than two hundred and fifty dead men, 
who had all been moving, breathing beings but a few seconds before. 
No moralist or preacher was needed to ejaculate platitudes in the face 
of such a catastrophe. 

At last some one exclaimed, ‘‘ There are men there, alive!” and, 
at the word, several of our boats which were at the booms were filled 
with voluriteers and at once shoved off. They had great difficulty in 
approaching the wreck of the poop, on account of the mass of floating 
débris which they met; but they pushed through the smoking mass, 
and their flags were the first intimation to anxious messmates and 
friends on shore, not only that we were not in immediate danger, but 
that we were promptly at work, endeavoring to rescue any survivors of 
the disaster. 

All who could be found alive were placed in our boats, and they 
were then recalled, as fire broke out on the fragment of the poop, and 
two or three minor explosions took place from the small-arms ammuni- 
tion contained in the arm-chests lashed there. 

There were nine persons brought on board; eight of them in the 
boats. The ninth was a man who was blown away from the “ Donna 
Maria,” and who either floated or fell across our chain, whence he was 
brought in by our men by the forecastle. One of the nine was an 
officer (poor fellow! he had been on board the day before with the 
request for the salute), the others were a marine, three seamen, three 
Lascars (Goa men), and a Chinaman. They all had their clothes 
stripped off, and were grimed and burnt with powder. Besides 
suffering from the shock of the explosion, most of them were hor- 
ribly mangled: some being mashed almost to a jelly, while others 
had cuts and lacerations. They were very quiet, for the most part, 
but one or two of those least seriously hurt shrieked with pain, and 
called upon the bystanders to shoot them, and put them out of their 
misery. 

Every possible attention was of course given them, but in a very 
few minutes it was evident that the officer, Bernard, whom we all 
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knew, was dying. He was perfectly calm, and made desperate efforts 
to say something, but was unable to do so. 

Just as he died, the governor and two surgeons, with several of 
our own officers who had been on shore, arrived on board. The cabin 
. had been prepared for the wounded, but, although repeated offers were 
made to keep them on board, the Portuguese surgeons preferred to 
take them to their own hospital on shore. They were carefully whipped 
over the side, in cots, but before they got away another man, the 
marine, expired. 

By this time night was approaching. 

Kedges and hawsers had been laid out to prevent the ship from 
swinging towards the fragment of the poop, which had stuck upon the 
mud-bank towards which it had been driven by the explosion. It was 
still burning brightly, and was near enough to put us in danger if the 
wind increased or shifted. It was not deemed expedient to send our 
boats to extinguish the flames, for it was not certain that there were no 
more explosives there, and the timber was so thoroughly on fire that 
it would have required much work to put it out, where only buckets 
could be used. 

Our chains were all ready to slip, but we could not have warped the 
ship very far away, in the confined basin, and the danger was to sea- 
ward of us. The fire burnt nearly all night, and, as the tide rose, be- 
fore daylight, gradually went out. Of course a very bright lookout 
was kept, and our guns were shotted, ready to knock the wreck to pieces 
in case it drifted towards us with the rising tide. 

The damage done on board the “Marion” by this tremendous ex- 
plosion, at such close quarters, was singularly small. We had but one 
man seriously hurt. He was the boat-keeper of a cutter lying at the 
boom, on the port side, the side away from the frigate. The man was 
sitting in the stern-sheets, when he was struck by an iron “through-bolt,” 
about an inch in diameter and two feet long, upon the left knee; the 
wound laming him for life. This bolt was blown into the air, passed 
over our ship, and then fell vertically, to strike the boat-keeper. No 
greater proof of the thorough disruption of the frame of the frigate 
could be given, for such bolts are only used in the most solid parts 
of the hull. The other injuries were two or three slight contusions 
among our crew, the staving of the gig hanging at the davits. some 
running rigging cut, and some flags torn. Two of the frigate’s guns 
passed over us, as the through-bolt did, and, doubtless, many other 
heavy articles. The guns fell in the water but a few feet from our port 
gangway, and it was this which splashed a great quantity of water upon 
our decks and awnings. Their fall was witnessed by some of our officers 
and men. Many splinters, blocks, bits of rigging, bayonet scabbards, 
and fragments of bodies fell upon our awnings and decks, and that 
nothing in a state of combustion fell upon us seemed almost miracu- 
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lous. In fact, we were so near that most things blown into the air went 
over us. 

On Typa Island fell an immense quantity of fragments of wood and 
iron. A lot of dead-eyes and heavy lower rigging went through the 
tiled roof of the building in the fort, and a gun-carriage and a portion 
of the foremast fell within the walls. The fort was certainly three times 
farther from the frigate than we were. Several thousand silver dollars, 
which had been in bags, in a common iron safe, were found upon the 
beach in a few inches of water. They were scattered within a small 
area, but not a trace of the safe was found. 

The Portuguese man-of-war boats, from two corvettes in the inner 
harbor of Macao, rowed guard all night to prevent the Chinese wreckers 
from making booty, and the next day commenced recovering dead bodies 
and saving wrecked stuff. Our boats assisted in towing on shore the 
bodies which floated, almost all of which were mutilated. They were 
collected in a pile upon the beach, near the fort, and pits were dug upon 
the hill-side, and the remains interred there. 

By the fifth day all bodies, or parts of bodies, which had floated 
seemed to have been recovered and buried, and four large black crosses 
were erected over the pits. As the remains were collected they were 
piled in a mass upon the beach, tainting the air far and wide, and it was 
impossible to tell how many people the portions represented, as, in ad- 
dition to the crew of the frigate, there were a number of Chinese ped- 
dlers, washmen, and bumboat people on board, or alongside, of whom 
no account could be obtained. Strange to say, during all the time this 
ghastly harvest of the sea was going on we saw no sharks. 

The body of Captain d’Assiz y Sylva, the commander of the frigate, 
was found on the second day after the disaster under the stern frame, 
and rolled in an awning. The body was without any external wound 
or injury, and was buried on the same day, in Macao, our officers at- 
tending the military funeral. 

The body had on only the underclothing when found, and the eap- 
tain was no doubt changing his dress to go on shore when the explosion 
occurred. He was, it was thought, blown through the open stern port, 
which was of uncommon'size, and his body then became entangled in 
the poop awning, blown backward over the taffrail. 

Captain d’Assiz was a very fine-looking man, in the prime of life, 
and stood very high in the Portuguese service. 

The term of enlistment of the “ Donna Maria’s” crew being nearly 
out, she was soon to return to Lisbon, by way of Goa; and the captain, 
it was said, had almost all his means invested in valuable goods, taking 
them on board as a private venture. 

His son, a boy of fourteen, was a midshipman on board his 
father’s ship, but happened at the time to be on shore, sick, at the 
hospital. ‘The surgeon of the vessel and one of the ensigns were also 
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on shore, on leave, and these were the only officers who escaped de- 
struction. 

Of the people picked up by our boats, but four lived, and three of 
those were Lascars, who had been boat-keepers, in boats veered astern 
at the time of the explosion. The white man who survived was the 
one wno was found lying across our chain, apparently blown there. 
His scalp was stripped off and turned over his face. He said he was 
standing on the gangway ladder outside the ship, and knew nothing 
more till he found himself lying on our deck. 

The real cause of this terrible explosion can never be known; but 
it was thought by those most capable of judging that the ship was pur- 
posely blown up by her gunner, an intemperate man, who was said to 
be perfectly reckless even when sober, and who was noted as a dare- 
devil in the Portuguese navy, where he had served for many years. 
He had been constantly in trouble on board the “ Donna Maria,” and 
Captain d’Assiz, who was rather quick-tempered, had, on the very day of 
the explosion, had occasion to reprimand him severely, The gunner, 
who was somewhat under the influence of liquor, was heard to say that 
“he had been forty years in the service, and never was treated so before.” ° 
That “he had not long to live, and that when he did die many would 
die with him.” 

Although the officers of the vessel who were saved by being on 
shore on leave knew the character of the supposed wholesale murderer, 
and were convinced that he had made good his threats, the white sailor 
who was saved was, of course, the only source of information as to 
the events which immediately preceded’ the explosion. He was quite 
intelligent, and, when he had recovered from the shock, was questioned 
most closely. I may say, in the first place, that, with curious want of 
caution, and against one of the most stringent rules observed in all 
navies, the key of the magazine was known to have been in possession 
of the officer in charge of the lower decks, who was rarely on shore; 
but, happening to obtain leave on that day, he had confided the key to 
the gunner, whether with the captain’s knowledge and permission or 
not I cannot now remember. At any rate, it appeared that he had it. 

The sailor’s story was that, about 2 P.M., Captain d’Assiz came on 
deck, ordered his gig manned, and then descended to his cabin, appa- 
rently to get ready to goon shore. Immediately afterwards the man 
saw the gunner go up to the officer of the deck to say that he was going 
into the magazine passage to return the powder-horns which had been 
used in firing the salute. He went below muttering something; but 
his conduct attracted no attention, as he was such an inveterate growler. 
The sailor then, fortunately for him, went out on the platform of the 
gangway ladder to attend to hauling up and manning the gig. 

And this is all that is really known. A mere accident prevented 
some of us from being involved in this wholesale destruction. Captain 
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d’Assiz had invited our captain and officers to breakfast on board the 
frigate on this very day, and the invitation had been accepted by all 
but those who would be detained by duty. 

On the evening before, however, he had sent to beg to be permitted 
to put off the entertainment, as it was a grand gala day on shore, and 
he presumed that all would wish to go to see the procession, and the 
fireworks which were to follow it. 

Of course we assented graciously to his proposal, and it proved a 
providential postponement to us. 

A great many of our friends and acquaintances on shore at Macao 
knew of this intended entertainment, but did not know that it had 
been deferred, and, as the monthly mail for Europe was just starting 
for Hong-Kong to meet the steamer at the precise time of the explosion, 
many postscripts were hastily added to letters saying that the “ Donna 
Maria” had, from some unknown cause, blown up, and that the Amer- 
ican officers were all on board. The English and American newspapers 
promptly printed the report, and our friends at home had to wait a full 
month in suspense before a contradiction could reach them,—for this 
was before the days of ocean telegraphs, and the P. and O. Company 
carried but one mail a month from China. 

In concluding this account I may remark that the Portuguese 
authorities appeared very grateful for the promptness displayed by us 
in rescuing the survivors of the explosion, and subsequently addressed 
a very handsome letter to our commander, thanking our officers and 
men “for their courage and humanity, at a time when our own ship 
seemed in imminent danger.” 

We remained in the Typa for a considerable time after everything 
had resumed its wonted quiet. A new tile roof was placed upon the 
building in the fort ; the frigate’s chains and anchors had been grappled 
for and recovered, and all débris removed from the shore, so that there 
was nothing but the four large black wooden crosses over the pits on 
the bare hill-side to remind us of the disaster. But we noticed that 
the Chinese fishermen and smugglers, and worse, who had made a 
thoroughfare of the Typa passage in their nocturnal voyages, now 
seemed to avoid the place, often putting themselves to great incon- 
venience by going round outside. We could never learn whether this 
was caused by a fear of the ghosts of those who perished there so sud- 
denly, or by an apprehension that the other “Fan-Kwei” war-ship 
might also happen to explode when they were in the neighborhood. 


E. SHrpren. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE I[RONCLADS. 


PERHAPS among all the exploits of the war for the Union there is 
none more remarkable than the battle of the ironclads in Hampton 
Roads, March 9, 1862,—remarkable for its dramatic completeness and 
curious coincidences, as well as for the supreme importance of its re- 
sults, both immediate and ultimate. It marked the close of the wooden 
epoch in naval warfare and the opening of the iron with a distinctness as 
startling as it was momentous. But great changes are often sudden, 
and the beak of the “ Virginia” as she cut the “Cumberland” to the 
water’s edge, the shot of the “ Monitor” as they battered in the iron 
sides of her adversary, swept into the past at one blow those old 
“‘ wooden walls” hallowed by the memory of so many heroic achieve- 
ments. The conflict of that March day taught the nations that the 
old régime was ended, that the proud navies on which they relied were 
powerless before this new creation, and at a'single stroke the greatest 
of revolutions in naval science was accomplished. 

The immediate effect of the conflict upon the North was scarcely 
less striking. The success of the “ Merrimac” in destroying the gov- 
ernment fleet upon the first day had carried terror to the very heart of 
the North. The previous disasters to her arms had awakened fury, but 
this new and totally unexpected danger awakened fear. On land she 
had had to endure Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff,—a succession of humilia- 
tions, and was she now to be driven from the sea? Were those fine 
vessels whose superiority over the enemy had been undoubted, which 
had showed their prowess at Fort Hatteras, at Hilton Head,—were 
these impotent against this strange and terrible engine of destruction ? 
The night of March 8 was one of harrowing anxiety and alarm. The 
“ Merrimac,” which had never before been heard of by the people, 
weighed on their hearts like a nightmare,—some strange and frightful 
dream. The morrow came, and with it the news of another unknown 
and strange sea-monster, that by a coincidence almost miraculous had 
appeared on the stage at the very nick of time, and after a combat, 
which to the wondering public seemed like the invention of a too 
fertile imagination, had conquered and driven off the enemy, and had 
again established the naval supremacy of the North. The tables were 
turned again, and from that time forward the South had never another 
chance of coping with the North upon the sea. 
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Not the least remarkable feature in this remarkable battle is the 
great variety of vessels and of armament brought into use at once: and 
at least three distinct periods of naval architecture were here thrown 
into close conjunction. As the Comte de Paris in his great work’ says, 
“ Never were so many new inventions exposed at once to the practical 
ordeal of battle. Wooden vessels of every class, together with iron- 
clads, some with batteries, others with turrets, were all put on trial at 
the same time. It was the first time that, besides such vessels, screw- 
propellers—which had, however, been in existence for nearly twenty 
years—had been seen to figure in a naval combat.” And in addition 
the shore batteries and land forces on both sides brought to the fray 
both artillery and small-arms. 

At the outbreak of the war, although the navy of the country re- 
mained with the government, and but few of its vessels fell into 
rebellious hands, it was at once seen that the work to be done im- 
measurably exceeded its capacities, and practically on each side the 
necessity existed of creating a navy. The advantages lay with the 
national government, for while the exigencies of the case imposed 
upon the North the task of offensive action over a wide sea-board, and 
upon the South the much easier work of defense, yet the facilities for 
building and acquiring new vessels were much greater with the former, 
as well as the advantage in strength at the outset. On both sides it 
was seen by a few sagacious minds that armored vessels were to play 
a new part. The idea, however, was not a new one. As far back as 
1854, Ericsson, a Swede by birth, but a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, had submitted to the French government, then engaged 
in the Crimean war, plans for an ironclad with revolving turrets, and 
in 1861 both France and England possessed armored war-vessels, the 
“ Gloire’ and the “ Warrior.” But these had never borne the test of 
combat, and their usefulness was still a debated problem. Some efforts 
to protect vessels by iron armor had also been made quite early in the 
war of the Rebellion on both sides; and in October of 1861, Hollins 
with the “ Manassas”—a river steamboat transformed into an iron- 
plated ram—almost played the same part at the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi that Buchanan afterwards did with the “ Merrimac” in Hampton 
Roads. é 

The national government had early turned its attention to the 
subject, and on August 3, 1861, Congress appropriated a million and a 
half of dollars to build armored vessels, proposals being immediately 
solicited, and a board of naval officers, at the head of which was Com- 
modore Joseph Smith, whose son, in command of the “Congress,” was 
shortly to meet his death at the hands of the first ironclad on the op- 
posing side, was appointed to examine the plans that might be sub- 
_ mitted within a period limited to twenty-five days. Seventeen plans 


1 «t History of the Civil War in America.’’ American edition, vol. i. 
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were laid before this board, and three reported favorably, among them 
that of Mr. Ericsson, for the turreted vessel with two guns of heavy 
calibre, the general construction of which has since become familiar. 
That Mr. Ericsson’s scheme met with the enthusiastic approval of the 
navy authorities is shown by the test which Secretary Welles relates was 
designed for her on completion, and this was no less a task than to 
“ proceed to Norfolk, place herself opposite the dry-dock, and with her 
heavy guns destroy both the dock and the ‘ Merrimac,’ which was then 
in process of secret construction, and of which little was known.”* The 
contract for Ericsson’s vessel was’ made early in October of 1861. 
She was to cost two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, to 
attain a speed of eight knots an hour, and to be completed within one 
hundred days, haste being necessary on account of the hostile ironclad, 
some knowledge of which had come to the ears of the government at 
Washington. But delays occurred, and it was forty days beyond the 
contracted time—not until March 3—that she was delivered as finished. 
Amid the stirring events then transpiring she had attracted but little 
general attention, and was unknown to the public at large until her 
famous fight placed her name in the mouth of the whole North. 

In the mean time, the Southern authorities, with the more limited 
means at their disposal, had been energetically pushing on to comple- 
tion the structure that was soon to spread dismay throughout the camps 
of their adversaries. On the abandonment of the Norfolk navy-yard 
by the national government at the outbreak of war, the steam-frigate 
“Merrimac,” in process of construction, was set on fire, partially 
burned, and sunk. She was raised by the Confederates, and in June 
of 1861 measures were initiated for her conversion into an ironclad 
ram, under the name of the “ Virginia.” A roof at an inclination of 
about thirty-six degrees, composed,of four inches of iron plating, four 
inches of oak, and twenty inches of pine, was placed upon her, running 
about three-fifths of her length, some one hundred and sixty feet, with 
an inch iron plating* over the hull, three feet below the roof. Forward 
the armor extended but a few inches below the water-line, instead of two 
feet, as intended. Her engines were defective in construction, although 
they “performed very well during the fight, but afterwards failed several 
times,—once whilst under fire.”* She was armed with a wedge-shaped, 
cast-iron, submerged prow, weighing fifteen hundred pounds,’ and an 
excellent battery of ten heavy guns,—two 7-inch rifles, bow and stern 
pivots; two 6.4-inch rifles, one in each broadside; and six 9-inch 

2The First Ironclad Monitor,” by Hon. Gideon Welles, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, in the Philadelphia Weekly Times. 

8 «Tt had been intended that this plating should be three inches thick.”’—“ Nar- 
rative” of Catesby Ap R. Jones in the ‘‘ Southern Historical Society Papers.” 


4 Ibid. 
5 “Tt was about two feet under water, and projected two feet from the stem; it . 


was not well fastened.’’—Jbid. 
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Dahlgren guns. This battery had been carefully selected by her exec- 
utive and ordnance officer, Lieutenant Jones, under whose command 
she was to fight her memorable battle. Although incomplete in some 
minor particulars, it was finally determined to test her capacities for 
destruction upon the fleet of wooden vessels then lying in Hampton 
Roads, the time chosen being the night of March 6, on the afternoon of 
which day the “Monitor” left New York. At the last moment, how- 
ever, the pilots declined to take the responsibility of manceuvring the 
vessel in the dark, with her draft of twenty-two feet, among the shal- 
lows of the bay; and the attack was postponed, fortunately for the 
country, until Saturday, March 8. 

In the bright sunshine of that spring morning there lay on the 
smooth waters of Hampton Roads a fine fleet of men-of-war. Rumors 
of the “Virginia” had from time to time reached them, and in proud 
consciousness of strength they expectantly awaited her advent. A score 
of vessels, with three hundred guns,’ what danger was to be feared ? 
But it is a mighty arm that can stay the wheels of progress. The 
fleet consisted of the steam-frigates “ Roanoke,” of forty guns, and 
“ Minnesota,” of forty-eight guns, twin sisters of the “‘ Merrimac” (now 
the “ Virginia”) ; the old sailing ships “‘ Congress” and “ St. Lawrence,” 
each of fifty guns, light in calibre; the sailing sloop-of-war “ Cumber- 
land,” with twenty-four of the heaviest guns in the fleet ; the store-ship 
“ Brandywine,” of fifty guns; and a dozen small craft and tugs, mount- 
ing from one to six guns each. The “Congress” and the “ Cumber- 
land” lay at anchor close in towards the shore of Newport News, the 
“ Roanoke” was twelve miles off, at Fortress Monroe, with a broken 
shaft, repairing her machinery, and not far away from her lay the “ St. 
Lawrence” and “ Minnesota.” The “Virginia” had been for some 
time expected, but not appearing, the fleet had been lulled into a fan- 
cied security. Captain Radford, of the ‘‘ Cumberland,” was in attend- 
ance on a court-martial aboard the “ Roanoke” ; Commander Smith, of 
the “Congress,” had been detached, leaving the vessel in charge of 
Lieutenant Joseph B. Smith, whose father was chairman of the naval 
board that had approved Ericsson’s plans. At 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon the “ Virginia,” under command of flag-officer Buchanan, left the 
Norfolk navy-yard, accompanied by the armed tugs “ Beaufort” and 
“Raleigh,” steamed down the Elizabeth River, across the Roads, and 
made straight for the vessels lying off Newport News. Lieutenant 
Morris, commanding the “ Cumberland” in the absence of her captain, 
at noon discovered the “ Virginia” standing down the river, and, sur- 
mising at once her character, cleared for action. “ At 1 P.M.,” he says, 
“the enemy hove in sight, gradually nearing us.” Two hours later 

¢ Mr. E. P. Dorr, in an address before the Buffalo Historical Society, sums up 

nineteen vessels of all kinds in the vicinity, mounting two hundred and ninety-six 
guns, 
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the conflict began by a shell from the bow-gun of the “ Virginia,” at 
a distance of something less than a mile, which, it is said, killed and 
wounded ten men at the after pivot-gun of the “‘ Cumberland,” a second 
shell killing and wounding twelve at her forward pivot. Paying her 
compliments to the “Congress” with a discharge of grape, and as she 
passed giving and receiving a broadside, the “ Virginia” headed straight 
for the “Cumberland,” whose heavy guns it was important to silence. 
The Union vessel had been sprung around so that her broadside of a 
dozen 9- and 10-inch Dahlgren guns should bear on the coming foe, 
but they availed her nothing. It was a dead calm and impossible to 
escape, and in less than fifteen minutes from the firing of the first shot 
the iron beak of the ram came crashing through her side below the 
water-line, “knocking in a hole as large as the head of a hogshead, 
and driving the vessel back upon her anchors with great force.” Both 
vessels were maintaining a rapid fire, in which the “Congress” and the 
consorts of the “ Virginia” bore their part. To these latter were added, 
from the James River, the “Patrick Henry”’ and “Jamestown,” 
Chesapeake Bay steamers, armed with twelve and two guns respect- 
ively, and the tug “ Teaser,”* with one gun. The shore batteries on 
both sides and national troops at Newport News also joined the fray. 
The destruction on board of the “Cumberland” was enormous, and in 
return she could do but little. One of her shells, however, exploded 
in the port bow of her adversary, killing two and wounding a number. 
Her shot also carried away the muzzles of two guns. As she sank, 
she was hailed from the “ Virginia,’ “Do you surrender?” “No, 
sir!” was the defiant response, and the gallant vessel went down with 
her colors flying, fighting her guns desperately to the end, discharging 
the last one as its muzzle touched the water. The loss was about a 
third of the crew, many of whom were drowned, including the badly 
wounded, but none fell into the hands of theenemy. Captain Radford, 
leaving the “ Roanoke” at the first alarm, had mounted a horse without 
saddle or bridle, guided only by a halter, and now dashed up, the picture 
of despair and splashed with mud from head to foot, only in time to 
see his vessel go down. 

The “ Virginia” next turned towards the “Congress,” but owing 
to the difficulty of handling her in shoal water, some time was lost, 
Buchanan being compelled to run his ship above the batteries on the 
James River, moving slowly, his keel being in the mud, and under a 
heavy fire from the shore, which he returned with interest. His report 
says, “ We silenced several of the batteries and did much injury on shore. 
A large transport steamer alongside the wharf was blown up, one 
schooner sunk, and another captured and sent to Norfolk.” The 

1 The “‘ Patrick Henry’’ had been in action before, with some gunboats of the 


national fleet, in December of the previous year. 
8 Afterwards captured in the James River, the following 4th of July. 
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“ Congress,” appalled at the fate of her consort, had managed to run 
ashore, where she was indeed safe from the prow of the ram, but com- 
pletely at the mercy of her heavy guns. While the “ Virginia” was 
manceuvring for position the crew of the ‘‘ Congress” thought she was 
retiring from the conflict, and gave three cheers in token of victory ; 
but their exultation was short-lived, for the ram returning, deliberately 
placed herself at a short distance, and where but two of the guns of the 
“Congress” could be brought to bear upon her. These were heroically 
served, the dead falling thick around them and being promptly re- 
placed; but in a short time both were disabled,—one dismounted and 
the other broken off at the muzzle. The carnage upon the defenseless 
ship was indescribable, the decks literally covered with blood and pieces 
of mangled flesh. A summons to surrender was refused, but about 
half-past four o’clock, Lieutenant Smith being killed by a shell, not 
a gun available for defense, and no hope of succor from the “ Minne- 
sota,” which was aground in the channel below, or from the “St. Law- 
rence” and “ Roanoke,” which were unable to approach, Lieutenant 
Pendergrast, who had succeeded to the command, hauled down his 
colors. Buchanan sent the “ Beaufort” to take possession of the vessel ; 
but a brisk fire of artillery and small-arms from the shore drove her off 
after securing about twenty prisoners, and Buchanan, thinking the fire. 
came from the “ Congress,” and that she had violated her white flag, 
began to throw into her hot shot and incendiary shell. She was soon 
in flames, her crew escaping to the land, some by swimming, others in 
boats. The “Virginia” stood by her for a little while, to make sure 
that she was beyond recapture, and then, with the “Jamestown” and 
“Patrick Henry,” attacked the “Minnesota,” hard and fast in the 
channel, a mile and a half below Newport News. The great draft 
of Buchanan’s ship prevented her near approach, and her fire caused 
little damage, more being done by her companions. 

Meanwhile, the “ Roanoke,” with Captain Marston, the commander 
of the fleet, who arrived just in time to see the flag of the ‘‘ Congress” 
go down, had, by the aid of tugs, come up the channel until the water 
shoaled, so that she grounded and could go no farther; so on getting 
afloat she again went down the bay, sending two of her tugs to the 
assistance of the “ Minnesota.” The sailing frigate “St. Lawrence,” in 
tow of the steamer “ Cambridge,” mounting five guns, had also come up 
and grounded, but got off again and exchanged several broadsides with 
the “ Virginia,” concentrating the fire of her light guns to give greater 
effect. The “ Minnesota” was too valuable a prey to be destroyed, and 
being fast aground could easily be secured; therefore, night coming 
on, the victors retired to anchorage at Sewell’s Point, leaving until to- 
morrow the easy completion of their work so auspiciously begun. The 
loss of the “ Virginia” was two killed and nineteen wounded, including 
among the latter the gallant Buchanan, who was struck in the thigh by 
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a musket-ball. The loss of her consorts was much greater. The vessel 
itself had lost her iron prow, but was otherwise almost uninjured. 

The ill-fated “Congress” continued to burn, illuminating the dark- 
ness with her glare, her shotted guns going off one by one through 
the evening as the fire reached them, until about midnight her maga- 
zine blew up with a tremendous explosion, sending the sparks high 
into the air. 

That evening the wires flashed the fatal news, spreading consterna- 
tion over the whole North. The “ Merrimac” had destroyed half the 
fleet, on the morrow she would destroy the rest, and then Baltimore, 
New York, Boston, were in her power; the navy could do nothing: 
she was invulnerable. The same expectations were indulged in the 
South; but the fates had otherwise decreed. Indeed, the vessel was 
unseaworthy, and could not have gone into rough water, had there 
been nothing else to prevent. 

At Washington the authorities were struck with panic, and the 
wildest apprehensions were indulged. Mr. Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy, and those who knew something of the capabilities of the “Mon- 
itor,” relied on the arrival of that vessel to change the course of events, 
but others found themselves able to place little confidence in her arma- 
ment of only two guns, not greatly heavier than those the “ Cumber- 
land” had found ineffective. Preparations were actually made, under 
direction of the Secretary of War, to blockade the Potomac, by sinking 
boats laden with earth and stone, it being forgotten that the draft of 
the dreaded vessel would prevent her ascending the river.. Mr. Stanton, 
who, according to the account of Mr. Welles, held the navy in light 
esteem, also telegraphed for “Commodore” Vanderbilt from New 
York, whose well-known energy and enterprise he thought might 
devise some protection. It was proposed to run the “ Virginia” down 
with Mr. Vanderbilt’s large and swift steamers, and the Cabinet meet- 
ing finally broke up with confidence somewhat restored. Mr. Welles 
relates, in the narrative already quoted, that on his way home he called 
on Commodore Smith, whose son commanded the ‘‘ Congress” during 
the action, and informed him that the ship was sunk, ‘The ‘Con- 
gress’ sunk!” exclaimed the old sailor, “then Joe is dead.” And in 
"reply to comforting assurances, simply said, “ You don’t know Joe as 
well as I do; he would not survive his ship.” Among all the pathetic 
incidents of the heroic struggle is there anything more touching than 
this ? 

Meantime, while the momentous events in Hampton Roads had 
been transpiring, the “Monitor” was on her way to the rescue. While 
on the stocks she had been placed in command of Lieutenant Worden, 
lately returned from captivity in the South, where he had been the first 
prisoner of the war, having been arrested April 13, 1861, at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, while returning from bearing dispatches to the fleet 
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at Pensacola. After seven months he was exchanged at Norfolk, being 
received on board the same steamer “ Minnesota” which he was after- 
wards to save from destruction. The executive officer of the “ Moni- 
tor,” who, as in the case of the “ Virginia,” was to come into command 
during the action, was Lieutenant S. Dana Greene, who for some time 
had interested himself in her construction, and was ordered to her at 
the especial request of Lieutenant Worden. The crew had been 
selected from volunteers from the ships of war in New York harbor, 
and notwithstanding it was predicted by prominent officers of the navy 
and merchant service that she would founder when taken to sea, more 
men offered than were needed. She left New York under orders for 
Hampton Roads on the afternoon of March 6,—the day first set for the 
“Virginia’s” attack,—in tow of a small tug-boat, and accompanied by 
two United States steamers. The following day, in a rough sea off the 
capes of Delaware Bay, she met with an accident which nearly closed her 
career at its very outset. The sea breaking over the vessel violently, 
water entered the blower-pipes, causing the breakage of the blower- 
bands and stopping the draft of the furnace. The engine- and fire- 
rooms filled with gas, the engineers were speedily suffocated, reviving 
with some difficulty, and the engines stopped. Water was making more 
rapidly than it could be reduced, and the tug was ordered to tow the 
vessel ashore; but being small, could, unaided, make little headway. 
Finally, however, smoother water was reached and the danger was over, 
to be renewed again a few hours later, when the vessel became for a 
time entirely unmanageable. 

About the time the “ Congress” surrendered, Worden heard heavy 
firing in the direction of Fortress Monroe, and guessing at the actual 
condition of affairs, he prepared his ship for action, and made all haste 
for his destination. At nine o’clock in the evening he reached the 
“ Roanoke,” and was directed by Captain Marston to go to the assist- 
ance of the stranded “ Minnesota,” by which vessel he lay until morn- 
ing. Captain Van Brunt, of the “ Minnesota,” made strenuous efforts 

- throughout the night to get his ship afloat, but the firing of her heavy 
guns the day before had driven her deeper into the mud, and daylight 
found her as fast as ever. 

And so the night wore on and dawn broke,—the dawn of the day 
of rest,—that day of the week which by the irony of fate has witnessed 
so many passionate conflicts: The victory of the “ Virginia” had been 
most brilliant. She had, almost unaided, destroyed two large ships of 
war with a loss of several hundred men, and had driven off the rest of 
the fleet. Her own loss was scarcely enough to set off her triumph: 
She had shown a wondering world that wooden vessels could not stand 
for an instant against the ironclads, and now the world looked on, 
curious to see her prowess against a foeman of her own class. Buch- 


® An unpublished report by Admiral Worden, kindly furnished. 
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anan’s wound being a severe one, the command devolved on Lieu- 
tenant Catesby Ap R. Jones, an officer in every way worthy of the 
responsibility. During the night his pilots had discovered by the light 
of the burning “Congress” “a strange-looking craft” steaming towards 
the “ Minnesota,” and it had been surmised that the apparition was the 
Ericsson battery which was known to have been building at the North, 
but whose arrival at this juncture was totally unexpected. The en- 
trance on the stage of this new actor necessarily changed somewhat the 
aspect of affairs, and warned the victors that those spoils which had 
seemed securely within their grasp must now be fought for, and in a 
different fashion from the fighting of yesterday. Nevertheless, Lieu- 
tenant Jones did not hesitate. As early as possible—about eight 
o’clock—his squadron moved out from Sewell’s Point, accompanied 
at a respectful distance by a cortege of admiring spectators from Nor- 
folk, in craft of various descriptions. These followers, elated by the 
triumph of the previous day, and knowing little of the defects of 
their own champion, and nothing as to the new enemy she was now to 
encounter, not unnaturally greatly overrated her powers. They went 
out as on a gala excursion, to see the capture of the “ Minnesota” and 
all the other ships in the bay that should not be able to run away, 
perhaps even the bombardment of Fortress Monroe itself; and then 
the invulnerable and invincible would sail for New York, and carry 
the war into the territory of their enemies and destruction to the 
great cities of the North. But, to the wonder of these deeply-interested 
lookers-on, a curious and indeed absurd-looking David ventures to 
assail their Goliath. The master of a tug-boat” having a party of spec- 
tators on board, says, “ We had been off Craney Island about half an 
hour, in plain sight of Hampton Roads and the different craft there. 
We saw the ‘ Merrimac,’ and presently the ‘ Monitor’ came out and 
attacked her. We could not tell what the ‘ Monitor’ was,—nothing 
had ever been known of her in Norfolk, and it was all speculation 
what she was. The fight was watched with great interest. Soon there 


began to be doubts about the result. Some Confederate officers, who ° 


had been down nearer than we were, came back, and in passing told us 
that the unknown craft was ‘a wicked thing,’ and we had better not get 
too near her.” 

As soon as Worden saw that the hostile squadron had come out he 
got under way, desiring the combat to take ‘place as far from the “ Min- 
nesota” as possible. Jones stood down the bay towards the Rip Raps, 
and then turned into the channel where the “ Minnesota” lay. The 
“Patrick Henry” and the other wooden steamers retired in the di- 
rection from whence they came as the “ Monitor” approached. The 

10 James Byers, of the Northern tug “J. B. White,” caught by the outbreak 
of war at Norfolk, and detained there. He escaped with his boat shortly after- 
wards. 
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“Virginia” opened the combat, Worden steadily advancing, and re- 
serving his fire for close quarters." 

The “ Virginia” was unprovided with solid shot, and fired shells, 
and the “Monitor” used cast-iron balls weighing one hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds, fearing the heavier wrought-iron shot in her mag- 
azine might impose too great a strain on her guns, which had never been 
thoroughly tested. Thus neither were fully prepared to put forth their 
greatest strength. Worden, with a vessel of wholly experimental con- 
struction, which had been condemned by many as impracticable, while 
himself entertaining great faith in her powers, was naturally anxious 
until the first shock of the encounter had been withstood. ‘It had 
been predicted,” he says, “ that heavy shot, with great initial velocity, 
striking the turret would so derange it as to stop its working; but 
finding that it had been twice struck and still revolved as freely as 
ever, I turned back with renewed confidence and hope, and continued 
the engagement at close quarters; every shot from our guns taking 
effect upon the huge sides of our adversary, stripping off the iron 
freely.” Her 11-inch balls, fired at a range of a few yards, indeed 
inflicted terrible blows, although of the forty or more shots she fired 
during the engagement, none completely penetrated the “‘ Virginia’s” 
armor. Lieutenant Jones says, “The effect of a shot striking ob- 
liquely on the shield was to break all the iron, and sometimes to dis- 
place several feet of the outside course; the wooden backing would not 
be broken through. When a shot struck directly at right angles, the 
wood would also be broken through, but not displaced. Generally the 
shot were much scattered ; in three instances two or more struck near 
the same place, in each case causing more of the iron to be displaced, 
and the wood to bulge inside. A few struck near the water-line.” 

_ And so the combat between the gladiators continues, the broad bay 

for the arena, and the amphitheatre of the shores on both sides lined 
with excited spectators. “Gun after gun was fired by the ‘ Monitor,’ 
which was returned with whole broadsides from the rebels, with no 
more effect, apparently, than so many pebble-stones thrown by a child.” ” 
Had Worden known the exact construction of the “ Virginia” he might 
have rammed her with success, since a comparatively slight blow for- 

11 Lieutenant Jones says, ‘‘ The ‘ Monitor’ commenced firing when about a third 
of a mile distant,’’ but Lieutenant Worden in the unpublished report already 
quoted states he approached the ‘ Virginia’’ ‘on her starboard bow, on a course 
nearly at right angles with her line of keel, reserving my fire until near enough 
that every shot might take effect. I continued to so approach until within very 
short range, when I altered my course parallel with hers, but with bows in oppo- 
site directions, stopped the engine and commenced firing. In this way I passed 
slowly by her, within a few yards, delivering fire as rapidly as possible, and receiv- 
ing from her a rapid fire in return,—both from her great guns and musketry, the 
latter aimed at the pilot-house, hoping, undoubtedly, to penetrate it through the 
lookout holes, and to disable the commanding officer and helmsman.”’ 

12 Report of Captain Van Brunt, of the “‘ Minnesota.” 
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ward, where the edge of the shield was at length awash,—the vessel 
being lightened andriding higher,—would probably have opened a ruin- 
ous leak. But his only effort in this direction was to try to disable her 
screw by running close across her stern. Jones, finding his shot of no 
effect against his submerged adversary, turned upon the more vulner- 
able “ Minnesota.” Captain Van Brunt at once opened upon him a 
terrific fire, “with all his broadside guns and 10-inch pivot,—a broad- 
side which would have blown out of water any timber-built ship in 
the world.”* The “Virginia” sent a shell into the “ Minnesota,” 
“tearing four rooms all into one,” and setting the vessel on fire, but 
the flames were speedily extinguished. Another shot blew up the 
boiler of a tug-boat alongside. Van Brunt unavailingly “concentrated 
an incessant fire” upon his assailant, but the ‘‘ Monitor” was quickly to 
the rescue, and getting between the combatants caused the “ Virginia” 
to change position, in doing which she grounded, and was again sub- 
jected to a heavy fire. Some fifteen minutes elapsed before she again 
floated, and she then stood down the bay, the “Monitor” in full 
chase. Presently the ‘ Virginia” turned, and with the purpose of play- 
ing the same game as the day before, ran into her pursuer. The nar- 
rowness of the channel caused her movements to be slow, and Worden 
giving his vessel a shear off as the blow struck, no damage was done. 
Shortly after this “an alarming leak” occurred in the “ Virginia’s” 
bow, but was soon partially stopped; and about the same time—about 
noon—a shell struck the pilot-house of the “ Monitor” and fractured 
one of the iron billets of which it was built. Lieutenant Worden was 
at the lookout-hole near which the shell struck, and the explosion filled 
his eyes with powder, completely blinding him. The roof of the pilot- 
house was lifted by the shock, and Worden, believing the ship’s injuries 
to be serious, ran her out of the fight into shoal water, where the “ Vir- 
ginia,” with her great draft, could not go. Van Brunt, watching 
the conflict with anxious interest, expected now nothing less than 
the destruction of his ship, and prepared for a desperate resistance. 
It seemed as if the scene of carnage of yesterday was to be re-en- 
acted, but the “ Virginia” had no such intention. Surprised that the 
* Monitor” should retire from the combat, prudence certainly dic- 
tated that the opportunity to escape should not be lost, Lieutenant 
Jones says, “ After consultation, it was decided that we should proceed 
to the navy-yard, in order that the vessel should be brought down in 
the water and completed. The pilots said if we did not then leave 
that we could not pass the bar until noon of the next day.” His ship 
was leaking, her armor was much damaged, and in her condition a shot 
from the “ Monitor” might at any moment have caused irretrievable 
disaster, She had been gallantly fought, and might well rest upon her 
laurels, 
8 Ibid, 
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Lieutenant Greene, who succeeded to command when Lieutenant 
Worden was disabled, finding that his vessel was not so seriously hurt 
as at first thought, soon returned to renew the battle, but his adver- 
sary was already off the field and steaming for Norfolk. The mission 
of the “Monitor” being thus fully accomplished, Lieutenant Greene 
thought it his duty not to again venture the great interests under his 
charge upon the uncertain issues of combat, and took position alongside 
of the “Minnesota.” His failure to pursue the defeated foe has been sub- 
jected to the same criticism that censured General Meade after Gettys- 
burg, but in neither case can condemnation be justly visited for hesitating 
to run the risk of irretrievable disaster to the most momentous interests 
when substantial advantages had already been gained. Lieutenant 
Worden himself says,'* “The ‘Merrimac’ having been thus checked 
in her career of destruction and driven back crippled and discomfited, 
the question arises, Should she have been followed in her retreat to 
Norfolk? That such a course would commend itself very temptingly 
to the gallantry of an officer and be difficult to resist is undeniable ; 
yet I am convinced that under the condition of affairs then existing at 
Hampton Roads, and the great interests at stake there,—all of which 
were entirely dependent upon the ‘ Monitor,—good judgment and 
sound discretion forbade it. It must be remembered that the pilot- 
house of the ‘ Monitor’ was situated well forward in her bows, and that 
it was quite considerably damaged. In following in the wake of the 
enemy it would have been necessary, in order to fire clear of the pilot- 
house, to have made broad ‘ yaws’ to starboard or port, involving in 
the excitement of such a chase the very serious danger of grounding 
in the narrow portions of the channel, and near some of the enemy’s 
batteries, whence it would have been very difficult to extricate her, 
possibly involving her loss. Such a danger her commanding officer 
would not, in my judgment, have been justified in encountering, for 
her loss would have left the vital interests in all the waters of the 
Chesapeake at the mercy of future attacks from the ‘Merrimac.’ Had 
there been another ironclad in reserve at that point to guard those 
interests, the question would have presented a different aspect, which 
would not only have justified him in following, but perhaps made it 
his imperative duty to do so.” 

Both sides claimed the victory, and indeed its honors seem to be 
evenly divided. Its fruits, however, remained with the little Ericsson 
battery, which had accomplished to the full all that she had set out to 
do, while the enemy retired, foiled in her object, leaking, and much 
damaged. Singular to say, no one, with the exception of Lieutenant 
Worden, was injured on either vessel by all the tremendous cannonade 
that had been gone through. The “ Virginia” received forty-one shots 
from the “ Monitor” and more than that number from the “ Minne- 


% Unpublished report already quoted. 
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sota.” The “Monitor” was struck twenty-one times, receiving no 
injury except to the pilot-house. Had her commander been able to 
practice his crew in the handling of her guns—which were manipu- 
lated in an entirely novel manner—the effect would have probably been 
somewhat different. Indeed, these guns had never been thoroughly 
tested, and peremptory orders were issued by the Ordnance Bureau not 
to exceed a charge of fifteen pounds of powder. It would have been 
unjustifiable to have violated these orders,—although the guns in reality 
could have easily stood double that charge,—since the bursting of a gun 
in the turret would have entailed irreparable disaster. Lieutenant Jones, 
in reference to the ‘“ Monitor’s” shots, says, “The shield was never 
pierced, though it was evident that two shots striking in the same place 
would have made a large hole through everything.” If, therefore, Wor- 
den had felt at’ liberty to double the charge, and instead of the 168- 
pound cast-iron balls, to use the heavier wrought-iron shot with which 
he was provided, it is but fair to presume that Norfolk would never 
again have welcomed the “ Virginia” and her brave crew, but that they 
would have been swallowed by the muddy water of the bay. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see how the “ Virginia” could have been 
handled more effectively against her antagonist. She had left her beak 
among the ribs of the “Cumberland,” but it would have been useless 
against the superior agility of the “ Monitor.” Had she had the wrought- 
iron bolts with which she was afterwards provided, it is possible, indeed, 
that her guns might have inflicted more injury to the “ Monitor,” but 
it is not likely that this would have been very serious. The incomplete- 
ness of her armor does not seem to have affected the result of the second 
day’s combat in any way. The Southern authorities doubtless used all 
the facilities at their command, but their vessel was radically defective, 
and there can be no doubt that it was over-matched by the actual fighting 
capacity of the Ericsson battery. 

The effect of the “ Monitor’s” victory throughout the North was im- 
mense, and the popular exultation was as great as the previous dejec- 
tion. The name of the “ Monitor” was a household word. Congress 
passed a joint resolution of thanks to Lieutenant Worden and his crew ; 
the President, through Secretary Welles, returned formal thanks for 
the “great service” rendered ; the State of New York presented Lieu- 
tenant Worden with a sword ; and testimonials from other sources, and 
in various shapes, were tendered to him. Public confidence, which had 
received a terrible shock, was again restored; and the only prospect of 
naval supremacy granted to the South during the war was summarily 
extinguished. But while the people were thus elated, the authorities 
at Washington did not so easily recover from their fright. Secretary 
Welles states that he, indeed, felt full confidence in the powers of the 
“ Monitor” should the “ Virginia” again come out from Norfolk, but 
others were not so well satisfied, particularly Secretary Stanton, who 
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insisted that “Commodore” Vanderbilt should be allowed to carry out 
the plan of running down the “ Virginia” with his immense wooden 
steamers,—of great speed but of no great strength for such an encoun- 
ter. Mr. Vanderbilt readily undertook the task, but stipulated that 
the “ Monitor” and the rest of the navy should leave the matter entirely 
in his hands, and avoid interference. His ships were therefore kept 
ready for the reappearance of the “ Virginia;”’ and after waiting for 
about a month, the Southern vessel, having in the interim been over- 
hauled and strengthened, made her appearance, on the 11th of April, 
at the mouth of the Elizabeth River, in company with her former con- 
sorts, offering gage of battle to the “Monitor,” then lying at anchor 
under the guns of Fortress Monroe. Now was the expected opportu- 
nity for Vanderbilt’s swift ships; and, as stipulated, the “ Monitor” 
and other vessels of the navy did not interfere, but lay quiet, with steam 
up, in case of emergency. But Commodore Tatnall, who commanded 
the Southern squadron, did not propose to go beyond Sewell’s Point. 
His object was to so manceuvre as to tempt the “ Monitor” over into 
his own field, when the wooden vessels of his squadron with a sudden 
rush were to board the “ Monitor,” wedge fast the turret so that it 
would not revolve, and throw lighted tar-balls down through the ven- 
tilators to ‘smoke out” the crew. Seeing that she did not move, the 
“ Jamestown” was sent over as a provocative, and captured three trans- 
ports—two brigs and a schooner—lying between Newport News and 
Hampton, almost under the guns of the national fleet. The capture 
could easily have been prevented, but the fleet lay quiet, hoping the 
‘“‘ Virginia” would be induced to come farther out, where Vanderbilt’s 
vessels could have their opportunity. That, however, was not her game, 
and all day long both sides maintained an attitude of inactive defiance, 
until after a few shots at long distance, late in the afternoon, Tatnall’s 
fleet went back to Norfolk. 

Another occasion was sought on the 8th of May, when a portion 
of the Union fleet, including the “ Monitor,” bombarded the battery at 
Sewell’s Point. This brought the “ Virginia” upon the scene, but no 
good opportunity occurred to run her down. In fact, the scheme was 
impracticable; and it was probably fortunate that the ships fitted up 
for the purpose did not make a serious attempt. Their own destruction 
instead of that of the ironclad would most likely have been the con- 
sequence. 

Movements of the land forces about this time caused the evacuation 
of Norfolk on May 10. Commodore Tatnall endeavored by lightening 
his vessel to so reduce her draft that she could be taken up the James 
River. However, after his efforts had so raised her that the edge of 
her shield was out of water, and the ship unfit for action, the pilots 
declared themselves unable to carry her across the Jamestown Flats, 
and as the river-banks up to that point were in possession of the gov- 
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ernment forces, no other course was left open except to destroy the ship 
to prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy. The crew was 
landed, and the “ Virginia” run ashore near Craney Island, where she 
was set on fire, and blew up early in the morning of May 11, a fitting 
and dramatic end to her short but brilliant career. 

The “Monitor,” too, was shortly to pass from sight, and to live 
only in history and in the class of vessels of which she was the proto- 
type, and to which she has given her name. On the 29th of December 
of the same year she left Hampton Roads for Beaufort, and on the 
night of the following day went down in a storm, carrying about half 
of her crew with her, the rest being taken off by her convoy. Her sea- 
going qualities were never of the best, as had been shown by her initial 
trip to Fortress Monroe; and it is stated that during the summer her 
timbers had so shrunk as to admit large quantities of water when in a 
heavy sea. 

The courage of the brave men who fought in the “ Virginia” and 
in the “‘ Monitor” adds equally to the glory of their common country. 
But it was perhaps the severest test to set sail in Ericsson’s submerged 
battery, which nine out of ten officers in the navy thought would never 
reach its destination. There must have been something peculiarly de- 
pressing to men accustomed to the lofty sides of a wooden ship to be 
shut up under water in an iron box, from which in case of disaster 
escape would be almost impossible. 

The many other “ monitors” that afterwards rendered efficient ser- 
vice were improved in power and efficiency. They won for themselves 
and for their class a world-wide renown, but the first—the “ Monitor” 
—and her gallant commander, who with an untried and novel vessel, 
in the face of discouragement, hesitated not to brave a victorious and 
exultant enemy, will ever fill the largest niche in the temple of their 
fame. 

J. H. C. 
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THE right of the Dutch Boers to Natal was formally acquired by 
treaty between the Zulu king, Dingaan, and commissioners Pieter Retief 
and Gert Maritz, in 1838, at Umgungundhlovu. This title was fur- 
ther confirmed in February, 1840, by compact between King Panda 
and good Andries Pretorius, the wise president of the first republic. 

England regarded the Dutch occupancy of Natal as “ unwarrant- 
able,” despite the fact that the country had been in their possession as 
far back as 1760 ; hence she “ acquired” this province thirty-three years 
ago on grounds of political “expediency,” and by a process based upon 
the belief that the British lion is an animal having a prescriptive right 
to the largest share of everything worth having. 

Herein is found one reason for the fact that the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, and likewise the Dutch government of the Orange River Free 
State, have borne no part in the present war. 

The former resent the suppression of their first republic; the latter 
are not in sympathy, and, besides, fear an nnn of the Basutos 
on their eastern frontier. 

Early i in 1848, Pretorius solemnly warned the English High Com- 
missioner that “the Boers were upon the verge of ruin through unjust 
discriminations exercised and the influx of Zulus permitted ; that a 
reign of general havoc, slaughter, robbery, and conflagration might be 
anticipated in case the Dutch remained upon their own land; that, to 
avert this, they had resolved to quit Natal forever, abandoning their 
houses, their standing-crops, the fruit-gardens planted by their own 
hands, and seek a home and found a new republic in the wilderness.” 

So the Dutch migrated from an execrated protectorate, symbolized 
by the legend “God and my might.” They journeyed to a land un- 
peopled by Kaffirs, void and waste,—the lonely wilderness that savage 
destroyers had made and abandoned. They came down with their 
flocks and herds, their wagons and horses, their families brought up to 
Christian peace and charity,—Old Testament Puritans as they were,— 
with their habits of thrifty industry, to occupy a desolate country 
beyond the Vaal. 

Thus and here behind the mountain range, to the northwest of 
Natal and Zulu Land, was —e the Transvaal Republie. 

Vor. I—No. 4. 
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Our sympathies should lie with the poor, stout, liberty-loving, 
sturdy Dutchmen so often hunted by English speculators up and 
down over the vast territories of South Africa, so repeatedly promised 
the quiet enjoyment of their bare independence, so peremptorily turned 
out of one free state after another. 

In 1852 the definitive formal recognition of the political indepen- 
dence of this new republic was, by the English government, completed. 

Let us be precise, in order to show how flagrant has been England’s 
infraction of treaty obligations. 

By express conventions made on the part of the British government 
with “the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River,” Her Majesty the 
Queen solemnly promised “in the fullest manner to guarantee their 
future independence and the right to manage their own affairs, and to 
govern themselves by their own laws, without any interference on the 
part of the British government.” 

Her Majesty also disclaimed thenceforth “all alliances whatever, 
and whomsoever, of the colored nations to the north of the Vaal River ;” 
and she pledged her word “that no encroachment shall be made by 
her government on the territory beyond.” This was January 17, 1852. 
The British abandoned and renounced dominion over the territory situ- 
ated between the Orange and the Vaal Rivers. Nothing was said 
about restricting this free state from any further extension of its ter- 
ritory northwest or northeast, and from 1852 to 1877 the South African 
Republic of the Transvaal was as free as Switzerland, Holland, France, 
or Andorra at the present day. 

The delegates of the Transvaal Boers, on their part, undertook that 
no slavery should be permitted, or practiced, in their country. 

The Transvaal speedily became a Mecca for savages eager to quit 
neighboring domains, and the Boers sought by restrictive legislation 
some defense against this embarrassing influx of Basutos and Zulus, 
which interfered with agricultural and pastoral business, and often 
threatened the safety of their lives and property. 

At this stage of affairs——1875-76,—Sir Henry Barkly, Sir The- 
ophilus Shepstone, Lord Carnarvon, and Sir Bartle Frere were seized 
with what we may term the diplomatic fever of acquisitiveness. It was 
determined to find a pretext for depriving the Transvaal Republic of 
its political independence and to annex it to British territory. 

The pretexts were: 1st. That the Dutch had forfeited their rights 
to political existence by practicing a system of slavery. 2d. That their 
president, Mr. Thomas Francis Burgers, had demonstrated his inca- 
pacity to establish mints, build railroads, accomplish loans, or rightly 
“ manage” their neighbors, the Zulus! 

From 1873, hosts of native laborers from the northeast—Swazies, 
Tongas, Zulus, and Bapedi—made of the Transvaal a thoroughfare to 
and from the diamond-fields, and a kind of vagabondism, of a sort dan- 
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gerous in a thinly-peopled country, threatened the Boers, who, alarmed 
by these incursions of savage men traversing four or five hundred miles 
across the length and breadth of their territory, acted much as Califor- 
nians have on the Chinese question. 

A passport was exacted, with a fee of five dollars, from every 
Kaffir tramp entering the country; in default of which, compulsory 
service for three months was enforced. 

This procedure so outraged Sir Henry Barkly that he recommended 
the suppression of the republic. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, the lieutenant-governor of Natal, was most 
anxious to preserve tranquillity in Zulu Land, so when the Dutch, aided 
by the warlike Swazies, engaged in war with Secocooni, a Bapedi, he 
agreed with Lord Carnarvon that England “ would object to any pro- 
ceedings, or policy, interfering with territories or tribes not heretofore 
under the government of the Transvaal state.” 

Mr. Burgers, however, undertook to capture; by assault, the fort- 
ress of Secocooni, and was repulsed just as Her Majesty’s Thirteenth 
Regiment, aided by three hundred of the Frontier Light Horse, was 
afterwards repulsed in an attempt to take the same fortress. 

In consequence, Sir Theophilus Shepstone was ordered to serve a 
writ of annexation upon the Transvaal Republic, and instructed to 
exert all possible influence over the formidable Zulus. This latter he 
acquired by an ostentatious performance of a coronation ceremony, 
wherein Ketchwhyo was principal actor. 

Mr. Shepstone’s beneficence and philanthropy were so great that he 
offered to rule the Zulus himself, as vassals of Her Britannic Majesty, 
provided they would estrange themselves from the Dutch government 
of the Transvaal; but the wily savages ingenuously said that, as he 
had made a king, he ought now to wnmake something. Sir Theophilus 
thereupon unmade a republic, April 12, 1877, whose aggrieved and out- 
raged president, Mr. Burgers, said, in his formal protest of that day, 
“T am not strong enough to draw the sword for the successful defense 
of the independence of this state against a superior power like that of 
England.” : 

Thus England blotted out a free republic colonized by Europeans 
by descent, race, language, and religion, about twenty-five years after 
pledging her honor to respect its integrity. 

The feeling of the Boers is sufficiently expressed by the oath taken 
at the Wonderfontein meeting, April, 1877, and renewed at each sub- 
sequent yearly assembly. It is as follows: 

“ In the presence of Almighty God, the searcher of hearts, and pray- 
ing for His gracious assistance and mercy, we, free burghers of the South 
African Republic, have solemnly agreed, for us and for our children, to 
unite in a holy covenant, which we confirm with a solemn oath. It is now 
forty years since our fathers left the Cape Colony to become a free and in- 
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dependent people. These forty years were forty years of sorrow and suf- 
fering. We have fownded Natal, the Orange Free State, and the South 
African Republic, and THREE TIMES has the English government 
trampled on our liberty. Our flag, baptized with the blood and tears of 
our fathers, has been pulled down. As by a thief in the night, has our 
free republic been stolen from us. We cannot suffer this, and we may 
not. It is the will of God that the unity of our fathers and our love to 
our children should oblige us to deliver unto our children, unblemished, 
the heritage of our fathers. It is for this reason that we here unite and 
give each other the hand as men and brethren, solemnly promising to be 
faithful to our country and people, and, looking unto God, to work to- 
gether wnto death for the restoration of the liberty of owr republic. So 
truly help us, God Almighty.” 

It will strike most people that this is the oath of men who are to be 
respected, and the present proposition of the English home government 
to saddle upon the colonists any percentage of the present war debt 
of twenty-two million five hundred thousand dollars incurred by the 
English since the inception of the Zulu war, will not be received with 
popular enthusiasm by the respectable Transvaal, or other, Boers. 

The Honorable Secretary of State, Lord Carnarvon, proposed a 
South African confederation, to embrace all the British colonies and 
provinces, the two Dutch republics, and the Kaffir protectorates, in 
imitation of the newly-created Dominion of Canada, with, perhaps, a 
scion of royalty to govern all. 

The policy of England has alenye been comprehended in one word, 
—aggrandizement. 

There had always been a standing rivalry between the English and 
Dutch governments regarding the opportunities of exerting political 
influence over the formidable Zulu kingdom. Mr. Brownlee, the Cape 
Colony Secretary for Native Affairs, “opined that danger was to be 
apprehended if the Zulu military kingdom was permitted to stand.” 
Sir Bartle Frere proclaimed that “it would be necessary, sooner or 
later, to extend the British protectorate over all between the Transvaal 
and the sea.” Lord Carnarvon, therefore, decreed the downfall of the 
Dutch. Sir T. Shepstone was the instrument. Sir Henry Barkly 
announced that it would no longer be expedient to co-operate with 
that government “as a separate state.” 

After the lawless act: of April 12, 1877, the Volksraad appointed a 
standing committee from their number to visit London and remonstrate 
with Her Majesty’s government. 

A remonstrance, signed by six thousand five ere and ninety- 
one enfranchised burghers, representing forty thousand Dutchmen, was 
presented by these commissioners to Queen Victoria. Sir T. Shep- 
stone, in offset, sent in memorials, praying for annexation, signed by 


five hundred and eighty-seven burghers. 
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These obstinate, liberty-loving Boers twice made the journey from 
the Transvaal to Windsor, and were told that “annexation and confed- 
eration seemed necessary for the peace and safety of our colonies, and 
of our subjects elsewhere.” 

But before the British administration of the Transvaal was six 
months old, the ambitious and unscrupulous statesmen who had been 
first to advocate the deletion of a republic because its president had 
demonstrated his incapacity to rightly “manage the Zulus,” found their 
own efforts even more disastrously futile. This is not the first instance 
showing that civilians, when thwarted in their enterprises, are more 
apt to use the sword to cut the knot of their difficulties than are soldiers 
themselves. 

The responsibility of the war rests upon the shoulders of the self- 
willed statesmen who sought to make the Zulu king acknowledge 
that he was the vassal of the British government, and to place a pro- 
tectorate over a valiant and unconquered nation, having as legit- 
imate, constitutional, and self-supporting a king as any royal house in 
Europe. 

The challenge and ultimatum of Martini-Henry rifles, Woolwich 
ordnance, and Gatling guns to naked human warriors, armed with 
spears and clubs, was as follows: 

(1) You must instantly disband your army, and thereafter keep 
only such troops and for such services as we shall direct. (2) You 
must repeal those Spartan laws of regulated marriage and civil settle- 
ment—designed to facilitate your military organization—which your 
powerful ancestors, the founders of an imperial dynasty, have be- 
queathed to your nation. (3) You must acknowledge your vassalage 
to the British government by allowing resident British commissioners. 
(4) You must encourage missions and missionaries. (5) You must 
impose capital punishment only after the culprit has received trial by 
a civilized jury. (6) You must surrender, for trial, offenders against 
our laws. (7) You must cease incursions into Transvaal, Basuto Land, 
Orange River State, and Natal. (8) You must pay the cattle fines 
heretofore demanded for injuries inflicted upon European subjects. (9) 
You must make such other reparation as may hereafter be demanded 
by Her Britannic Majesty. (10) Traffic with Delagoa Bay and St. 
Lucia Bay must be under British supervision. 

Failing in all, or any of which, British troops will march to Ulundi 
and compliance with the foregoing cartel be enforced. Explicit and 
satisfactory answer to be returned by or before January 11, 1879, or 
war will be declared. 

On the 16th of February, 1879, Sir Bartle Frere gave explanation 
of his reasons for commencing the war, and in that dispatch occurs the 


following : 
“A very able and influential member of the Legislative Council assured 
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me of his conviction that two hundred of Her Majesty’s soldiers might at 
any time march through Zulu Land from end to end and not meet an 
enemy who dared oppose them.” 

Sir Bartle Frere’s invasion of Zulu Land received the support of 
the home government, the House of Commons having voted down Sir 
Charles Dilke’s resolution of censure by a ballot of 306 to 246. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s two hundred soldiers are now represented in Zulu 
Land by a greater force than was employed by England when she in- 
vaded the Crimea, and over forty general officers lead that force. 

The strength of the British army under Lord Chelmsford’s com- 
mand within the Zulu territory, six months after the Lord High-Com- 
missioners’ ultimatum to Cetewayo, exceeded thirty thousand men, yet 
Ulundi had not been reached. When Ulundi was reached, ’twas only 
to find the royal kraal deserted for a more impregnable position, fifteen 
miles beyond. Lord Chelmsford never made that fifteen miles one 
furlong less, but retired to his base of operations and sought by diplo- 
macy to effect what he had failed to accomplish by the sword. 

The terms of peace proposed by Lieutenant-General Lord Chelms- 
ford to Cetewayo were: (1) The king’s body-guard regiment to disarm, 
and not to reassemble for five years. (2) The king to pay a fine of two 
bullocks for every male Zulu, a considerable portion of the cattle to be 
distributed to the good chiefs who had, or might, surrender to the Eng- 
lish. (3) An English resident to be placed at Ulundi. (4) Return of 
the two cannon, and other arms, captured at Isandula. (5) Indemnity 
to England for the cost of the war, or, if unable to comply with the 
last condition, the British would themselves recover from individual 
holders all spoils taken in war. 

These terms were rejected by the Zulu king. 

Later, Sir Garnet Wolseley proffered conditions of peace which con- 
trast curiously with the haughty ultimatum of December last. Uncon- 
ditional surrender is not insisted upon. Instead of the Zulu army being 
disarmed and disbanded, no objection is to be made to Cetewayo’s main- 
taining a force sufficiently large to overawe his native neighbors and to 
hold back the fierce, savage tribes, Amatongas and Swazis, that have 
long been threatening Natal. The Zulu monarch is to be recognized 
as an independent potentate, but must allow a Resident to note his 
foreign relations, without, however, interfering with his internal and 
domestic affairs. Cetewayo to surrender any prisoners and to give up 
all English arms and trophies. The faithful performance of this last 
condition to be accepted in lieu of an indemnity. No mention is made 
of the territorial question; nor is the offensive and impertinent con- 
dition, that the king shall repeal the marriage laws of the Zulu nation, 
trenched upon. This is a marked abatement from the original cartel, 
and is the sequence of the demonstrated utter inability of the British 
forces to cope with Cetewayo and his naked savages. 
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That the English have failed in the field ; that the present military 
system of England is wholly inadequate to the requirements of an 
offensive war with a first-class power, is made evident by the fruitless 
struggle with Cetewayo. She has receded from her original demands, 
and has learned by costly experience that this dusky Napoleon had 
better be conciliated than fought, unless by state-craft, and that it is 
her best policy to retain him as a bulwark against the succession of yet 
wilder tribes beyond him. The scheme of dividing the Zulus among 
themselves by proclaiming Cetewayo’s renegade brother, Oham, king of 
the good Zulus, and supporting the latter’s claims, is more creditable 
to England’s crafty policy than to her martial spirit. 

During the eight months that have elapsed since the commencement 
of hostilities in Zulu Land, the English combined forces have partici- 
pated in the following engagements, viz. : 

First Campaign.—Sirayo’s Kraal, January 12; Isandula, January 
21; Rourke’s Drift, January 22; Inkanyana Mountain, January 24. 

Second Campaign.—Intombi River, March 12; Zlobane Mountain, 
March 28; Kambula Hill, March 30; Ginghilovo, April 2. 

Third Campaign.—Ulundi, July 4. 

The results of which may be thus epitomized » 

Sirayo’s Kraal.—Colonel Glyn, with three thousand men, killed 
twenty-seven Zulus without any loss to his own command. Some 
cattle were captured and the kraal destroyed. 

Isandula.—Lieutenant-Colonel Pulleine, with sixteen hundred and 
twenty-three men, killed two thousand Zulus. British loss, six hun- 
dred and seventy, together with a large amount of ordnance, commis- 
sariat and quartermaster’s stores. The affair was a disaster. 

Rourke’s Drift.—Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead, with eighty 
men, successfully defended a shabby commissariat depot against the 
assaults of three thousand Zulus, killing three hundred and fifty-one. 
British loss, thirteen killed, nine wounded. 

Inkanyana River.—Colonel Wood had a “brilliant engagement” 
with four thousand Zulus, but sustained no loss, 

Intombi River.—Captain Moriarty, with Lieutenant Harwood and 
a hundred men, Eightieth Regiment, escorting train of twenty wagons, 
surprised in a night camp—bisected by the river—by four thousand 
Zulus, who got within fifteen feet of the sentinels before the alarm 
was given. Only one shot was fired. British loss, one officer and 
sixty men; also ordnance, wagons, etc., supplies for Colonel Wood’s 
column. 

Zlobane Mountain.—Zaulus herded their cattle on plateau on summit 
of mountain, in view of Colonel Wood, who sent cavalry to corral and 
capture same. Seven thousand Zulus ambushed at base. British loss, 
eighty-six men and twelve officers. Cetewayo then sent word to 
Colonel Wood that he proposed to attack him the following day. 
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Kambula Hill.—This engagement was a defensive one. Colonel 
Wood’s position was a strong one; his laager being on a narrow ridge, 
having on one side a precipice, very steep ground on the other, and 
protected in rear by artillery,—six mountain guns perched on an iso- 
lated eminence, surrounded by a deep ditch. The command was be- 
hind intrenchments, and comprised about two thousand seven hundred 
men, The Zulus attacked in broad daylight, and repeatedly charged. 
Zulu loss, two thousand, British loss, twenty-five. 

Ginghilovo.—This battle was also a defensive one. Lord Chelms- 
ford, with six thousand regular troops, intrenched himself about a mile 
from the Inyezane River, fifteen miles from Ekowe, The battle- 
ground was advantageously located. English armed with Martini- 
Henry rifles, 9-pounder guns, rocket tubes, and Gatling guns. Eleven 
thousand Zulus charged to within twenty yards of the zone of fire 
poured upon them from behind the defenses. Results: two British 
officers and eleven hundred Zulus killed. Some English chargers, 
reported wounded, helped to swell the list of casualties on the side of 
the Europeans. The assault began in the morning and lasted until 
dark. The prudent policy of defense is made significantly apparent 
by two facts,— 1st. Ekowe was relieved the next morning, after which, 
Lord Chelmsford, with all of his force, retired to the protection of Forts 
Pearson, Tenedos, and Williamson on the Tugela, and there intrenched 
himself. 2d. The commander-in-chief “saw no further necessity for 
invading Zulu Land.” Further reinforcements were demanded, and 
no further engagements occurred until— 

Ulundi.—England thrills with a glow of patriotic pride at the 
mention of a great victory, and Lords Chelmsford and Beresford, with 
Generals Wood and Newdigate, are gazetted “ Ulundi.” 

A division of the English army, with twelve cannon and two Gat- 
lings, “awaited an attack” in an intrenched camp. Ten British sol- 
diers were killed and a gunner was wounded, The Zulus lost over a 
thousand. 

Lord Chelmsford’s report says, “The steadiness of our men, who 
were under a complete belt of fire, was remarkable, Ulundi was left 
in flames. As I have fully accomplished the objects with which I 
advanced, I consider that I shall best be carrying out Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s instructions by moving immediately upon Kambawasa.” 

Kambawasa is about thirty miles south of Ulundi. The Zulus 
were then at the new royal kraal, fifteen miles north of Ulundi, where- 
from Cetewayo sent to Lord Chelmsford this message : 

“The English fight from behind dirt-piles. Fight me in the open. 
If you conquer I will submit, I have no shooting-wagons. You are 
not soldiers. You are dogs, and fight from holes.” 

Lord Chelmsford’s dispatches might all have run, “ I went, I did 
not see, I suffered a defeat.” 
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To show how completely the Zulus have been underrated, reference 
must be had to reports and statements made during the early period of 
hostilities. 

March 9, the London Daily News begs that the few disheartened 
Zulus now left be not exterminated, one-sixth of their total number 
having been killed at Isandula and Rourke’s Drift.” 

In a subsequent letter from Maritzburg to the News, Mr. Melton 
Prior, special war correspondent, writes, “The campaign has completely 
collapsed, nor are there now any signs of disaffection among the Kaf- 
firs or the Natal natives.” 

This was shortly before Cetewayo had intercepted Dabalmanzi and 
Matcona, who were on their way to surrender to the English, whipped 
them into allegiance, and returned to a strong position, where, with 
eighteen thousand Zulu warriors, he was prepared to heroically defend 
the land of which he was, and is, the hereditary chief from needless 
invasion. 

The’ equation of blood, for which the English have worked since 
Isandula, may now be equalized, but the Zulu war is not at an end. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s jubilant telegraph of July was premature. The 
conquest of Zulu Land may be effected by setting up a puppet king, 
breeding dissension among the Zulus, and abetting the Swazies and 
Amatongas to fight Cetewayo ; but, so far, the harvest of the sword has 
been as barren of honorable results to the English in Zulu Land as their 
repeated suppressions of the Dutch republics could incline England’s 
most inveterate enemy to desire. 

The reports from South Africa now are that Cetewayo is treating 
for peace, and that the war is likely to soon end. Such rumors have 
floated around before, so we will wait and see. 


Puitie READE, 
First Lieutenant 3d U.S. Infantry. 
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THE SUN'S REPULSIVE FORCE. 
(SECOND PAPER.) 


THE writer, in an article written for the first number of THE UNITED 
SERVICE quarterly, advanced the idea—and he believes he can at 
least claim originality—that there is another force besides gravity and 
centrifugal force which materially assists in preserving the stability of 
the solar system. This force he called the sun’s repulsive force. 

To prove the existence of such a force he cited the well-known 
action of the tails of comets, which always tend from the sun ; and also 
he argued that two forces acting in opposition, like gravity and centrif- 
ugal force, would be an unstable equilibrium, liable to be disturbed by 
any passing body. For if a planet be disturbed in its orbit, say drawn 
away from the sun, the force of gravity would vary inversely as the 
square of the distance, while the centrifugal force would vary inversely 
as the distance, supposing the velocity of the planet to remain the same. 

A number of such perturbations would destroy anything like the 
original orbit of the planet. But if we suppose the sun to have a 
repulsive force acting on the resisting surface of the planet, it would 
have a tendency to gradually return to its original orbit. This force 
of repulsion is given off by all bodies now cooling and contracting in 
every direction; its spissitude, like that of heat and light, varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. When the vibrations of this 
force are opposed by the surface of a body, the body is repelled. A 
planet is attracted to the sun according to its weight, it is repelled 
according to its size, both acting inversely as the square of the distance. 
There is nothing in this idea that conflicts with Newton’s law of uni- 
versal gravitation, for the difference between these two forces would 
satisfy his law. 

Since writing the former paper on this subject an article has appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine—presumably written by that distinguished 
astronomer, Richard A. Proctor—on “The Sun’s Long Streamers,” in 
which the writer draws conclusions from the observations of Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe of the eclipse of the sun in July last, which are 
exceedingly interesting. He concludes that these streamers, which 
extend out radially from the sun, are caused by the same repellent force 
of the sun which causes the tails of comets to tend from the sun. 


* 
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Prof. H. Draper, in speaking of the same eclipse, says, “ There can 
be but little doubt that during this eclipse we have observed the true 
nature of the corona, and that its light is almost entirely sunlight, re- 
flected from bodies of a size too small to be distinguished as individuals. 
According to this view, the light of the corona has on former occasions 
been infiltrated with materials thrown up from the chromosphere.” 

It would appear from this that the sun has a repellent force of 
great energy, otherwise it is impossible to account for the throwing up 
of such material to such a height. 

The nebular hypothesis does not satisfy the mind as to the forma- 
tion of the solar system. It does not satisfactorily account for many 
motions, notably diurnal motion; besides, if we suppose the present 
condition of the solar system to have been brought about gradually 
from nebulous matter by the action of gravity alone, there is no con- 
ceivable way by which it can return to the nebulous state again. It is 
illogical to suppose that a solar system to which we ascribe a beginning 
is to have no end; on the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that if 
the present condition of the system was evolved from nebulous matter 
by natural laws, it will return by the action of the same laws to the 
nebulous condition again, and thus complete the cycle. As we see 
about us daily numerous examples of reproduction according to general 
laws, it is only fair to suppose that these laws extend to the greatest as 
well as the least of the creations of the Almighty. 

Whether force originally produced matter, or matter produced force, 
or, as others maintain, both existed from the beginning, it may safely 
be asserted that the origin of both, and of the Lawgiver, is beyond 
the imagination of man. The development of the solar system by the 
action of force upon matter, in accordance with law, seems to me to be 
within the conception of the human mind. 

We may regard the sun as the ruler of his system,—he governs by 
the exercise of the two grand forces in nature, attraction and repulsion. 

When these two forces act in the same line they are practically one, 
but when not acting in the same line motion ensues. For instance, 
suppose a planet surrounded by an atmosphere to be advancing in its 
orbit, and that the greater part of the atmosphere be following the 
planet, then the force of attraction would act at the centre of weight, 
while the force of repulsion would act at the centre of figure—the two 
forces not acting in the same line a motion of rotation would ensue. As 
we receive light and heat from the sun, there must be some medium for 
the transmission of the vibrations. Opinion is much divided as to 
whether the medium is resisting or non-resisting ; the evidence seems 
to be in favor of a resisting medium, but it has heretofore not been 
generally received, for if a resisting medium be supposed to fill all 
space it would have a tendency to retard the motion of the planets in 
their orbits. 
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I conceive, however, that we have evidence that not only is diurnal 
motion created and regulated by the sun, but that orbital motion is also 
regulated by the sun. In confirmation of the first statement we notice 
that those planets having the heaviest atmospheres have the greatest 
diurnal motion, and those bodies, like the moon, without an atmosphere 
have no diurnal motion. 

The moon merely keeps her heaviest side next the earth. To realize 
the influence of the sun over the planets, we must consider the relative 
size he holds in comparison with the planets. 

If we consider: the sun the size of an ordinary base-ball, then, in 
comparison, the earth would be about the size of a mustard-seed. In 
regard to the sun regulating the orbital motion of the planets, we may 
at first suppose the planets moving in their orbits around the sun with 
the speed imparted by the original nebular mass. The resisting 
medium in space would have a tendency to retard this motion ; but this 
resistance would cause the centre of gravity of the planet and its atmos- 
phere to be in advance of the centre of figure, which would cause diur- 
nal motion. As soon as diurnal motion commenced it would have a 
tendency to accelerate orbital motion, for the repulsive force of the 
sun acting at the centre of figure, some distance behind the centre of 
gravity, could be resolved into two components: one would have a tend- 
ency to cause rotation on an axis, and the other would accelerate the 
forward motion of the planet in its orbit. Both diurnal and orbital 
motion would be increased by the sun’s heat, for the side of the planet 
next the sun would acquire heavy vaporous atmosphere, which, rotating 
with the surface from west to east, would cause the centre of figure of 
the planet and its atmosphere to be still further behind the centre of 
gravity. Thus the orbital motion of the planet would increase, until 
the resistance of the medium would exactly equal the acceleration from 
the diurnal motion caused by the sun’s repulsive force. 

After which the planet’s speed in its orbit would be practically con- 
stant, were it not for the elliptical shape of its orbit, which causes a 
greater orbital velocity at perihelion than at aphelion. 

The time occupied in making a revolution about the sun would, 
however, remain constant so long as the sun’s repulsive force remained 
constant. 

In accordance with this theory, the planet Mercury, which appar- 
ently has no atmosphere, should have no diurnal motion, and such is 
generally considered the case; nor should that planet maintain the 
same orbital velocity, but suffer a retardation, which is known to be the 
case. There are two ways by which the planets of the solar system as 
now constituted might reach the nebulous condition: first, supposing 
the satellites of the planets to fall to their primaries, owing to the loss 
of the repulsive force of the latter, causing disruption, the pieces fol- 
lowing somewhat irregular orbits, like the minor planets do at present. 
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I spoke of this at length in the preceding article. Secondly, supposing 
a planet to have lost all power of repulsion, it would also lose from its 
power of cohesion, and might naturally break to pieces. 

I only mentioned this in the preceding article. 

This disruption would follow from the fact that the planet in its old 
age, as it were, would become solidified, and consequently lose al! repul- 
sive force, and also its atmosphere. It would then cease to rotate on its 
axis; in such case, as no energy would be lost, diurnal motion would 
be converted into molecular motion. Then the planet having lost its 
diurnal motion would gradually suffer retardation in its orbital motion, 
owing to the resistance of the medium pervading space. This energy 
would also be converted into molecular motion. Although it would 
occupy millions of years to reach this state of affairs, yet disruption 
would be just as certain as if the earth were suddenly stopped in its 
orbital and diurnal motions. The pieces would follow erratic orbits, 
and sooner or later fall to the sun, only to be repulsed again, and thus 
by slow attrition reach the nebulous condition. 

There is much evidence to show the great number of meteors and 
systems of meteors, and also the same nebulous matter of which comets’ 
tails are formed, in close proximity to the sun. 

That these bodies have a tendency to fall to the sun, and that they 
are repelled, and by constantly repeating the operation are gradually 
melted, as it were, and dissipated into the gaseous or nebulous state, 
and then repelled by the sun to the confines of the system, does not 
seem improbable. 

That it is not necessary for the sun to receive them in order to keep 
up his power is, I think, universally conceded ; and it would not seem 
to be consistent with the economy of nature that they should be 
uselessly expended for that purpose. 

The theory that the heat of the sun is kept up by his contraction 
is now generally received. Prof. Simon Newcomb states in his recent 
work, “ Popular Astronomy,” that the sun’s diameter need to contract 
but two hundred and twenty feet a year, or about four miles in a 
century, to produce all the heat which he radiates. The Paris Acad- 
emy very recently awarded the Lalande medal to M. Meunier for his 
researches into the constitution of meteors. 

The Academy considered that M. Meunier had reason to conclude 
from his experiments that all the masses once belonged to a considerable 
globe, like the earth, of true geological epochs, and that later it was 
decomposed into separate fragments. This is exactly in accordance 
with the theory advanced in this and the preceding article on the same 
subject. The writer also alleges that meteors are gradually dissipated 
into bodies too small to be seen, and finally into the gaseous state, 
which agrees with the conclusions of Prof. Draper, that the light of 
the corona is almost entirely sunlight reflected from bodies of a size too 
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small to be distinguished as individuals. The recent discovery of Prof. 
Lockyer, tending to show that all the elements can be reduced to one, 
is an answer to one of the most forcible arguments made against my 
hypothesis when first published. By analogy we can suppose that all 
other suns have the same power of repulsion, and consequently the 
same power of dissipating matter into the nebulous condition, and of 
driving it to the confines of their systems. All nebulous matter would 
therefore be driven to the confines of the heavenly systems. 

There it would finally reach a place of comparative rest, its gravity 
counterbalancing the repulsive force of all the repelling bodies. This 
mass would commence to contract; the power of gravity as it con- 
tracted would cause it to move towards the systems. 

As it approached the heavenly systems the force of repulsion from 
those systems would increase rapidly, and consequently the mass would 
begin to change its course, avoiding the centre of attraction and repul- 
sion. 

Owing to the resistance met, the centre of gravity would be in ad- 
vance of the centre of figure, and a motion of rotation would ensue. 
We now have the mass in the condition required by the nebular hy- 
pothesis. 

According to the hypothesis of Laplace, this mass while gradually 
cooling and contracting threw off successive rings of matter. This is 
in accordance with mechanical and physical laws; but he further sup- 
posed that these rings broke and formed spheres, which also took up a 
motion of rotation on an axis approximately perpendicular to the plane 
of their orbits, and from west to east, and that this motion was so rapid 
as to cause these embryo planets to throw off rings and thus form satel- 
lites. I consider it easier to believe in a miraculous creation than in 
such an hypothesis as this, based upon the force of gravity alone; but, 
if we consider the contracting nebular mass, which we may now call the 
sun, as acquiring by solidifying a repulsive force of its own, then the 
side of the new planet next the sun would be repulsed, and as the 
centre of figure would be behind the centre of gravity, a motion of 
rotation on an axis approximately perpendicular to the plane of the 
planet’s orbit would be taken up, and this motion would be from west 
to east, thus satisfying the present condition of affairs. 

At the time the new planet first took shape the sun was very large, 
nearly filling the orbit of the planet last formed ; it is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that he might, by his great heat and repulsive 
force, have caused a rapid motion of rotation, causing the planet to 
throw off rings as it contracted. The planets themselves probably 
never had sufficient repulsive force to cause their satellites to rotate 
about an axis. 

I have now tried to explain how I conceive the planets may reach 
the nebulous condition under the influence of the two great forces of 
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attraction and repulsion, and how from nebulous matter, under the in- 
fluence of the same forces, they might have developed as they now exist. 

The extinction of the planets would not affect the sun in his motion 
through space. He would continue to be attracted and repelled by the 
united efforts of all other suns. But, as his force of repulsion became 
exhausted, he would probably drift towards some other sun like himself, 
and the two would form what astronomers call a double star. 

When they came so close together that the best instruments could 
not separate them, we would have a variable star, whose period of bright- 
ness would depend upon their time of revolution. Finally, when their 
repulsive forces were quite exhausted, they would come together, and 
we would see a sudden outburst,—not an uncommon thing,—and then a 
gradual disappearance as the two consuming suns returned to the nebu- 
lous condition. The present solar system having returned to the nebu- 
lous condition, the same matter would not again, as a whole, form a new 
system, any more than an old tree furnishes all the matter for its suc- 
cessor; for it is an acknowledged fact that the same laws prevail in 
the greater as well as the smaller processes of nature. Time, there- 
fore, which is but the measure of the workings of the laws of nature, 
may, as far as we can conceive, be considered as commencing when our 
solar system first commenced to form and take shape out of the chaos 
of nebulous matter,—that was the beginning,—and time will end with 
the destruction of the sun and his return to nebulous matter. 

The time before is unmeasurable, and the time after will be ever- 
lasting. 

The force of repulsion not only causes, and with attraction governs, 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, but these two forces have brought 
into existence, and continue to bring into existence, all things, both 
organic and inorganic. 

Whether we believe in spontaneous generation, or agree with those 
naturalists who believe in the miraculous creation of a few primitive 
forms by the Creator, the fact remains that growth, the essential per- 
forming agent of evolution, brings about all things, organic and in- 
organic, and growth is but the result of attraction and repulsion. It 
is a fact that matter exists, that force has been produced, and that 
force acts upon matter in accordance with law; and I conceive we have 
evidence that the innumerable systems of worlds are brought into being 
in accordance with law, to run the natural course of their existence, 
and then return again to the great storehouse of nature. 

To show that there is no necessity, and never will exist a necessity, 
for interfering with these laws is but to prove their perfection. Laws 
so wonderful in their simplicity and efficiency necessarily indicate an 


Infinite mind as their Author. 
R. M. G. Brown. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE NAVAL BRIGADE AND THE MARINE 
BATTALIONS IN THE LABOR 
STRIKES OF 1877. 


(A HISTORICAL SKETCH.) 


II. 


In Part I. of this sketch, which appeared in the initial number of THE 
UnitTep SERVICE, the origin and progress of the very memorable 
Labor Riots of 1877 were outlined, and the connection of a portion of 
the United States naval and marine forces therewith was traced up to 
the 3d of August (Friday), when the battalion of marines, commanded 
by Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Heywood, which had 


arrived in the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, the day before, was left 
encamped in the new depot of the Reading Railroad Company, pro- 
tecting, and at the same time entertaining with its parades and exer- 
cises, the community, which, in its turn, was extending to the troops 
the most distinguished hospitality and consideration. The Naval 
Brigade, under command of Captain Edward Barrett, U.S.N., was 
still quartered at the navy-yard, Washington, D. C., where it had 
landed July 23, and was diligently drilling and preparing for any 
call or emergency which might occur. A company of marines, Cap- 
tain W. R. Brown, was at the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia ; 
another, Captain F. H. Corrie, was at the Watervliet Arsenal, West 
Troy, New York, and a third, under First Lieutenant Henry C. 
Cochrane, was garrisoning the Washington Arsenal, in the District 
of Columbia. All of these will be referred to later. 

The remaining organization, the Second Battalion of Marines, 
which we now take up, was commanded by Captain and Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Forney, and composed of men belonging to the 
Norfolk Barracks, to the monitor fleet, and to the several ships of the 
North Atlantic Squadron. During the night of July 26 (p. 122), 
it had marched from the headquarters of the Marine Corps to the 
Washington Arsenal to replace the artillery foree of Major McMillan, 
U.S.A., which had gone north by rail in the afternoon, After 
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being joined by the companies of Captain H. J. Bishop and First 
Lieutenant H. H. Coston, U.S.M.C., Colonel Forney had in 
all about one hundred and sixty officers and men. Sentinels were 
promptly posted at the main entrance, along the water front, and over 
the principal buildings, and the marines, with their marvelous aptitude 
for any condition of service, entered at once upon garrison routine, 
Next day the battalion was reported to Major-General J. M. Schofield, 
U.S.A., who, as we have seen, had been assigned by the President to 
the command of the District of Columbia during the emergency, and 
remained undisturbed until the morning of the 28th, when it was 
ordered to the Baltimore depot by the general, to be in readiness to 
proceed to Baltimore, which city was still restless. A small company, 
under First Lieutenant F. A. Mullany, was detached and sent back 
for the protection of the arsenal, which had been left unguarded, and 
at night, owing to the receipt of more pacific advices, Colonel Forney 
was instructed to return with the others and await developments. 

Up to this date, fourteen States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kentucky, West Virginia, Maryland, and California—were 
more or less involved, and the civil authorities in at least nine of them 
had called upon the general government for aid to suppress the riots. 
The public interest and excitement were at fever heat, and everything 
became secondary to the doings of the rioters. The newspapers never 
slept. Edition after edition, to the sixth and seventh, and “ Extras” 
and even “Second Extras” were issued in nearly all of the large cities 
in the land. Bohemian brains exhausted themselves in devising head- 
lines, some samples of which may serve most vividly to impress the 
future reader with the gravity of the situation during those exciting 
times. 

For instance, there appeared on one page of a paper of the 26th of 
July ‘six solid columns of telegrams. One column was captioned thus: 
A Nieut or Terror!!!—Tue San Francisco Mop—Incenpt1- 
ARISM RamMpant—Plunderers Defeated—Gallant Charge of the Vigi- 
lantes—ARMS FOR THE COMMITTEE OF SaFETY—The Strike Spread- 
ing; and another read: MipsuMMER Mapness!!!—Bioopy Work 
In CHICAGO—TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER OF RioTERs!—Mowed Down 
by Grape and Canister—St. Louis Controlled by Thugs and. Thieves— 
Baltimore after the Battle, etc. From these one can get at sight an 
epitome of those evil days, and of what the troops had to meet.. 

The President and his Cabinet were in almost continuous session, 
advising and directing measures of suppression, and gave it. to be 
distinctly understood that the full power of the government would be 
exhibited if necessary.’ Detachments of the army, in many. instances 
entire regiments, were kept moving in from the Plains, the shores of 

1 July 27 the Cabinet held its eighth consecutive daily session, 
Vou. I.—No. 4. 40 
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the Gulf, and other distant points, and three ironclad vessels of the 
monitor type were ordered into commission. The governors of the 
Commonwealths most concerned began to comprehend more fully the 
terrible nature of the trouble that confronted them, and determined to 
employ the sternest measures of repression. Most emphatic and 
notable of these was the following order of Governor Hartranft, of 
Pennsylvania, which is a part of the literature of “the strikes” that 
was much commented upon : 


HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
PHILADELPHIA, July 26, 1877. 
GENERAL OrpDERS No. 2: 

First.—During the existing emergency in all cases troops are to be moved in 
compact bodies, and under no circumstances is firing to be permitted except by 
order of the officer in immediate command. 

Second.—All other means of quelling riot and restoring order having first been 
exhaust2d, the officer commanding the troops shall notify the rioters that they will 
be fired upon unless they promptly disperse. The order to fire will then be deliber- 
ately given, and every soldier will be expected to fire with effect. The firing will 
continue until the mob disappears. 

Third.—Officers in command of troops will report to these headquarters the 
names of all citizens who have attempted, or may attempt, to dissuade members of 
the National Guard from the discharge of their duties. All such persons should be 
arrested if possible. 

Fourth.—Headquarters after 2 o’clock P.M. to-day will be on special car on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. All communications will be addressed accordingly. 

Fifth.—General officers will publish these orders not only to their troops, but 
to the public generally. 

J. F. HARTRANFT, 
Governor, and Commander-in-Chief N. G. of Pennsylvania. 


On the 28th a great and happy change was manifest, and the in- 
dicative head-lines announced: Rerurninc Reason—THE GREAT 
RaIL~RoAD REVOLT WEAKENING—The Mob Spirit Orushed—Nego- 
tiations to be begun between Men and Managers; and the worst ap- 
pearing to be over, capital and the conservators of the public peace 
breathed more freely, nerves greatly shaken began to settle, and a very 
little reflection gave to the thinking element of America its first distinct 
realization of the awful import of the word CoMMUNE. 

Smouldering embers of the great conflagration of passions still ex- 
isted here and there, however, and, there being great danger of relapse, 
the troops were kept well in hand, and public vigilance carefully main- 
tained. Colonel Forney’s impatient men, greatly disappointed at 
having to retrace their steps, turned into the bunks of their artillery 
friends at the arsenal, hoping that the situation in Baltimore, or any- 
where else, might yet change enough to require their presence, which 
it did. Early next morning the following telegram was received : 
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War Department, A. G. O., 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 29, 1877, 5.30 a.m. 


CoLonet Forney, Commanding Detachment of Marines: 
Hold your detachment in readiness tc proceed to the depot, as it is possible it 
may be needed on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
(Signed) T. M. Vincent, A.A.G. 


At noon orders to move came, and at 3 P.M. the battalion was in 
Baltimore, where it was reinforced by First Lieutenant C. P. Porter’s 
company (three officers, fifty-four men), which had been sent back from 
Philadelphia by order of General Hancock. Colonel Forney reported 
to Brevet Major-General W. F. Barry, U.S.A., who directed him to 
join Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet Major-General R. B. Ayres, Third 
Artillery, the commanding officer of a post established at Camden Sta- 
tion, who assigned the companies to quarters on the platform of the 
depot, and the officers to a sleeping-car. Later in the day General 
Ayres notified Colonel Forney to detail ten non-commissioned officers 
and seventy-five privates for the purpose of guarding twenty-five 
freight-trains, which were to be started the following day with the hope 
of getting them as far as Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

Since the labor mutiny began, a period of nearly two weeks, hun- 
dreds of grim locomotives and cars, both empty and loaded, had been 
standing idle by reason of the embargo of the rioters, and it was now 
believed that it would be possible to resume traffic. As much thought 
and care were given to the projected step as to a battle, and General 
Barry’s order to General Ayres, prescribing the details of this unusual 
and important duty, is deemed interesting enough to be given in full 
as a matter of record. 


Heapquarrers U.S. Troops, 
CAMDEN Station, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, July 29, 1877. 


LizvuTENANtT-CoLoneL R. B. Ayres, Third Artillery, Commanding Post: 

CoLonEL,—The colonel commanding directs, inasmuch as the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company proposes to start twenty-five (25) trains westward to-mor- 
row morning, commencing at 10 a.M., that you have in readiness at 9.30 a.m. a 
guard of seventy-five men and a sufficient number of officers, to be distributed 
among these trains as guards. The men will be provided with one day’s cooked 
rations. A locomotive-engine and car will be at this station at 9.30 a.m. to-morrow, 
to take the whole party to Riverside Station, from which place the freight-trains 
will start, and where the guards will be distributed among the various trains by 
the senior officer of the detail. This guard will return from either Martinsburg or 
Cumberland on the first eastward-bound freight-trains, acting as guards to them. 
The senior officer will be instructed that no train is to start without a guard. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) OLARENCE O. Howarp, 
First Lieutenant, and Adjutant Second Artillery. 


This order was referred to Colonel Forney to execute, with an in- 
dorsement by General Ayres requiring him to have three commissioned 
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officers ready to accompany the detail, which was to be in light march- 
ing order, with forty rounds of ammunitien per man. The companies 
of Captain Bishop and First Lieutenant Porter were selected, and Lieu- 
tenant W. P. Biddle made the third officer. 

Captain Bishop, the senior officer, was instructed by General Ayres 
as follows: “Send two marines on each locomotive, and scatter your 
command in detachments through the twenty-five trains. Fire on any 
man who attempts to desert his engine, and on anybody who interferes 
with the trains.” Extra ammunition was issued to each man, and what 
could not be carried in the cartridge-boxes was stowed in the knapsacks. 
They took the train designated in General Barry’s order, and proceeded 
to Riverside Station, where was assembled a large force of the strikers 
and their sympathizers. The twenty-five trains were made up, one 
after the other, without interruption, and the marines distributed as 
prescribed. Lieutenant Porter was sent in the first train with twelve 
men, Lieutenant Biddle in a later one, and Captain Bishop with the last 
detachment embarked on the twenty-fifth. The engineers and firemen 
were looked upon with more or less suspicion by the railroad company, 
and many of them were new men. No one knew what perils might 
be in store, and the decidedly novel caravan, with its picturesque es- 
cort, proceeded cautiously along the banks of the Potomac to Harper’s 
Ferry, and then up into the mountains. 

Only a few days before, the strikers in the towns of Keyser and 
Grafton had declared that the road should not be opened, and Governor 
Maithews had in consequence called on the President for more troops. 
Companies E, D, and I, Fifth Artillery, were sent from Baltimore in 
response, and it was this disposition which caused the battalion of ma- 
rines to be sent from the Washington Arsenal to replace them. Knowl- 
edge of their declaration caused it to be feared that some of the trains 
would be fired into, or be thrown from the track, by the co-strikers, who 
were seen in groups along the road, and had many opportunities for 
doing serious mischief afforded them by the numerous bridges, cuts, 
curves, and tunnels for which the road is famous. Near one of the 
longest and highest bridges an excitement was created by the sudden 
explosion of some torpedoes used for track purposes, The men, sup- 
posing the train was being fired into, sprang to arms, but soon discov- 
ered the alarm to be a false one. Captain Bishop, in a private letter, 
states that when night came on they found themselves in a wild, woody 
country, with mountains all around, and he felt at times “as a fellow 
ought to feel when seated on a volcano ;” but nothing serious occurred. 
The well-disposed people along the route seemed glad of their presence, 
and cheered lustily, and after a twelve hours’ run all the trains reached 
Martinsburg safely. The last got in at midnight, and marines who less 
than ten days before had been pacing their monotonous beats on ship- 
board, hundreds of miles away, thus found themselves in the moun- 
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tains of Virginia, and in the streets of the little city where the greatest 
labor strike in history had its origin. Brevet-Major W. P. Graves, 
Second Artillery, commanding at Martinsburg, welcomed Captain 
Bishop with much courtesy, and with great forethought had a hot sup- 
per awaiting the sea-soldiers at the principal hotel. The opening of 
the road to this point having been thus confirmed, the eastward-bound 
trains were made ready, and at 2 a.m. next day Lieutenant Porter 
started back with a convoy. At daylight Lieutenant Biddle followed, 
and at 9 a.M. Captain Bishop again brought up the rear. Baltimore 
was reached without accident or incident, and the captain had the pleas- 
ure of being complimented by General Ayres upon the success of the 
expedition, with request to convey the general’s thanks to his com- 
mand. It was then learned that at about the same hour of the night 
that they reached Martinsburg a train on the next western division of 
the railroad had been thrown from the track by rioters while transport- 
ing troops between Keyser and Piedmont, severely wounding a soldier 
named Hamilton, of Battery E, Second Artillery, and slightly wound- 
ing several others, 

August 1, Colonel Forney was again ordered to make a detail for 
service as train escort, and on the 2d, Lieutenant G. F. Elliott, one non- 
commissioned officer, and five privates were sent to guard the paymaster 
of the road from Baltimore to Martinsburg, with funds to pay off 
the employees. This pacifying duty was successfully performed, and 
upon his return Lieutenant Elliott rejoined the battalion at Fort 
McHenry, to which point it had proceeded at noon of the 2d by order 
of the Secretary of War. In his official report, Colonel Forney 
states that his command was there assigned to the quarters of the 
. absent artillery garrison, and “treated with the greatest kindness.” 
“ Everything that General Barry and his officers could do for us was 
done, and all of our requests were cheerfully complied with.” While 
at the fort the battalion performed the usual garrison duties, with 
daily drills, parade, guard-mounting, etc. Each night, until the 6th 
of August, it was considered necessary to send a special detail, con- 
sisting of one officer, two non-commissioned officers, and eighteen 
privates, to guard the grain-elevators and wharves of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad at Locust Point from retreat until reveille, which 
duty was performed by Lieutenants Coston, Elliott, L. C. Webster, 
and Biddle. 

The battalion as then organized consisted of four companies of 
forty-five men each, and the following officers and non-commissioned 
staff : 

Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel James Forney, commanding ; 
Second Lieutenant G. F. Elliott, adjutant; Assistant Surgeon E. H. 
Green, U.S.N., medical officer; First Sergeant H. Carlisle, sergeant- 
major; Sergeant J. E. Dudley, quartermaster-sergeant. 
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Company A, Captain H. J. Bishop, Second Lieutenant L. C. Web- 
ster ; Company B, First Lieutenant H. H. Coston, Second Lieutenant 
W. P. Biddle ; Company C, First Lieutenant C. P. Porter ; Company 
D, First Lieutenant R. D. Wainwright, U.S.M.C. Total, nine officers 
and one hundred and eighty-two enlisted men. 

August 9, General Barry issued a general order of some length “for 
the purpose of a thorough compliance with orders of superior mili- 
tary authority,” which required the officers and men of his command 
to hold themselves in readiness for any sudden call for field service that 
might be made; forbade absence from the post between retreat and 
reveille ; required the ammunition-chests of the field-battery to be kept 
packed ; the foot troops to keep on hand a supply of two hundred 
rounds per man ; and the post commissary to have on hand ten days’ 
rations for field seryice. About the same time it was announced from 
Washington that the Administration had decided, upon the reeommenda- 
tion of General Hancock, to keep a large part of the army east of the 
Mississippi. This plainly indicated that those best informed still re- 
garded precaution and vigilance as very essential ; but the fire proved 
to be entirely out. On the same day the Secretary of War telegraphed 
to General Hancock to know when the marines sent from Washington 
to various points could be sent back, and he replied, “Just as soon as 
their places can be filled by other troops,” adding that he would take 
immediate steps to replace them. 

August 15, General Order No. 45 announced that the battalion of 
the Second Artillery, which had been on duty along the line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, would arrive at Fort McHenry that 
evening, and in view thereof the marine battalion would be relieved 
and proceed to Washington by rail at 4.p.m. In this order General 
Barry (since deceased) said, “The colonel commanding the U. 8. 
troops in and near Baltimore avails himself of the present occasion to 
express in this public manner the recognition of Major-General Han- 
cock, and of himself, of the valuable services rendered by the various 
detachments of U.S. Marines while serving with the army in this 
command.” Accordingly, at four o’clock the battalion marched out of 
the trebly historic fort to the spirited music of the Second Artillery 
band, and returned to the headquarters of the Marine Corps, where it 
was preceded only a short time by the battalion of Colonel Heywood 
from Pennsylvania. 

In closing his official report to the Secretary of the Navy, Colonel 
Forney remarked of his command, “ Although hurriedly assembled by 
telegraphic order from thirteen different ships, and assigned to the per- 
formance of unaccustomed duties, no men ever conducted themselves 
better than did these at all times.” Thus the battalion received credit, 
which was no doubt well deserved, from all of those in authority over 
it. The Marine Band received both battalions on their arrival in Wash- 
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ington, and they went to barracks with colors flying and admiring 
crowds at their heels. 

To make our story complete as to the marines, we will now go back 
to Reading, where the enthusiasm and kindness of the people and the 
great blessing of cooler nights upon the higher land, caused the city to 
be unanimously voted a grand success. It was no hardship to serve in the 
capital of Berks County. At sundown the dress-parade drew thousands 
of visitors to the camp at the depot, and public curiosity seemed unable 
to satisfy itself. Every evening witnessed the same ceremony, and the 
interest and attendance increased until the local papers estimated the 
numbers present “as high as five thousand.” The strikers having sub- 
sided, a certain proportion of officers and men were allowed leave, which 
they improved by visiting various notable places in the vicinity ; but 
strict vigilance was not relaxed. Two officers of each company were 
always required to be in camp, and no officer was permitted to sleep 
away from his men. The routine as to fatigue duties, formations, in- 
spections, roll-calls, etc., was almost as minutely conformed to as in a 
permanent garrison, and it was without question this strict discipline 
which gained the battalion such substantial and gratifying recognition 
from the people and from the military authorities. 

At the headquarters of the Military Division of the Atlantic it was 
never lost sight of. Before getting fairly settled the following tele- 
gram came: 

PHILADELPHIA, August 3, 1877. 


CotoneL Hrywoop, Commanding Marines, Reading, Pa. 
If I can assist you in procuring supplies of clothing, medicine, ammunition, or 
any other supplies you may stand in need of, let me know and I will be glad to do so. 
Hancock, 
Major-General. 


Colonel Heywood replied, “I am not in want of supplies of any 
kind at present. If I should need anything I shall accept your kind 
offer.” A few days after this, on the 9th of August, Colonel and Sur- 
geon John M. Cuyler, of General Hancock’s staff, and medical director 
of the division, visited the battalion to inquire into its comfort and 
wants, by order of the general, whose distinguished kindness and so- 
licitude for the marines at all times while under his command, as well 
as his subsequent most generous appreciation of their humble services 
in the official papers which are to follow, will long be remembered. 
Dr. Cuyler examined the temporary hospital, its conveniences, stores, 
appliances, etc., very carefully, but found no patients. Not a man was 
sick. He also inspected the men, their quarters and equipment, in- 
cluding an improvised bath-room in a tent, the cooking-utensils and 
arrangements, and said that everything was scrupulously clean and 
neat, and that he had nothing to suggest. After giving the senior sur- 
geon, Dr. Owen, U.S.N., carte blanche to call upon his department for 
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anything it could furnish, he took his departure. A very gratifying 
extract from the official report of this inspection will be found farther 
on, in a letter written by the Secretary of the Navy the ensuing week. 

On the 12th, General Hancock again manifested his deep interest 
by sending General Easton, the quartermaster-general of the division, 
to Reading to see if he could do anything for the marines; but he 
found them in need of nothing, contented and happy. Their felicity, 
however, was short-lived, for the 13th brought ruinous tidings. 
Telegrams informed the battalion that Major John Hamilton, First 
Artillery, commanding at Alleghany Arsenal, Pittsburg, had been 
ordered to send the three “school companies” (from the Artillery 
School, Fort Monroe) to Reading by first favorable train to relieve it, 
when it would return to Washington. On the same day, Colonel 
Heywood was also‘ officially informed that “the division commander 
intends to express in formal orders, before you are relieved at Reading, 
his high appreciation of the valuable services and good conduct of the 
officers and men of your command. Should his intention through 
accident not be acted on before your departure, it will only be delayed 
for a brief period.” 

The organization of this battalion, August 5, was as follows: 

Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Heywood, command- 
ing; First Lieutenant B. Reeves Russell, adjutant; Captain H. B. 
Lowry, A.Q.M.; Passed Assistant Surgeons A. M. Owen and T. D. 
Myers, U.S.N., medical officers; First Sergeant Charles Lombardy, 
sergeant-major; Henry Uleau, quartermaster-sergeant; and Captain 
George W. Collier, First Lieutenants Aulick Palmer, Allen C. Kelton, 
and Second Lieutenants Woodhull 8. Schenck, John T. Brodhead, and 
Jessup Nicholson, U.S.M.C., company officers. Total, eleven officers 
and one hundred and twelve men. 

Upon leaving Reading it was difficult to discover upon which side 
the regret was greater. A short and sudden campaign, begun in 
danger, privation, and fatigue, had ended in security, luxury, and rest. 
The worthy citizens of Pennsylvania had treated the strangers so well 
that in their behalf each man would have fought as three. The appro- 
bation of all superior officers had been won, the railroad authorities 
had been hospitable and attentive, in every quarter they had met with 
appreciation and commendation, and although in triumph returning, 
they were yet sorry, as soldiers, that “ the strikers’ war” was over. 

Before disbandment, the two battalions were consolidated for a 
street parade and review by the Hon. R. W. Thompson, Secretary of 
the Navy, which occurred on the 17th. Eight companies, in fatigue 
uniform, numbering over three hundred and fifty men, marched from 
the headquarters barracks up Pennsylvania Avenue to the Navy De- 
partment, on Seventeenth Street, and gave a marching salute to Secre- 
tary Thompson, the several chiefs of bureau, and the colonel com- 
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mandant of the Marine Corps, who were assembled on the west steps 
of the building. The Marine Band, fifty-two pieces, a drum corps of 
twenty-two pieces, and an immense crowd accompanied them, and the 
papers of the day spoke highly of the precision of the marching, as 
well as of the fine order of the arms and other equipments of the entire 
command. The Secretary was much pleased, and subsequently issued 
a congratulatory letter, which was his first public expression of the 
estimation in which he held the marines. It read: 


Navy DepartMent, August 17, 1877. 

S1r,—The Department has received from Major-General Hancock an official 
order, wherein he bestows the highest praise upon the marines who have just re- 
turned from Maryland and Pennsylvania, under command of Major and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel by Brevet Heywood and Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel by Brevet 
Forney. 

The major-general expresses his high appreciation of the excellent conduct and 
soldierly qualities of both officers and men, and adds that citizens and soldiers are 
united in admiration of the soldierly bearing, excellent discipline, and devotion to 
duty displayed by them while at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Reading. 

The Secretary of War also forwarded to the Department a copy of a report 
from Colonel and Surgeon J. M. Cuyler, Medical Director of the Division of the 
Atlantic, who, in accordance with instructions, inspected the sanitary condition 
of the detachment of marines at Reading, Pa., in which Medical-Director Cuyler 
says: 

‘‘The sanitary state of the command is excellent, and the officers evidently 
take great pride in looking after the health and comfort of the men. I do not 
recollect of ever having seen a more soldierly set of men, or a more orderly set, 
proving that they are under most excellent discipline.. These men seemed to be so 
well taken care of by their officers that I really cannot see what the major-general 
commanding can do to add to their health and comfort. It is quite remarkable 
that men performing such service are able to keep themselves and their arms, etc., 
etc., so very clean and neat.”’ 

This was to be expected from the well-established character of the marines, but 
is none the less gratifying to the Department, and it desires to express through 
you, to both officers and men, its high appreciation of them, and to assure them of 
its readiness to co-operate in the adoption of any measure necessary to their comfort 
and an increase of their efficiency. They are a most important arm of the national 
defense, and the readiness with which they have responded to the recent summons 
of the Department to aid in the suppression of unlawful combinations of men, no 
less than their proficiency in discipline, prove that they may be confidently relied 
upon whenever the public exigency shall call them into active service. 

Very respectfully, 
R. W. THompson, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
CotoneL CHarLes G. McCaw ey, 
Commandant Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. 


The next day witnessed the embarkation of the Norfolk contingent 
on the “ Plymouth,” at Alexandria, and her departure for Hampton 
Roads, 

Brief mention of the company which garrisoned the Washington 
Arsenal properly succeeds here, as it also came mainly from Norfolk 
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and the North Atlantic Squadron, and returned in the “ Plymouth.” 
Lieut. Mullany was left at the arsenal with twenty-five men, when the 
others went to Baltimore, on Sunday, July 29, and the same night 
Lieutenant H. C. Cochrane was ordered to take two sergeants, two cor- 
porals, and twenty-five privates from headquarters and join him, which 
he did early the next morning. The military status of the Washington 
Arsenal was found to be rather peculiar. About the time of the Elec- 
toral Commission excitement it had been made an artillery post, and 
although Lieutenant-Colonel John McNutt, of the Ordnance Corps, was 
present, he made no claim to command, and Lieutenant Cochrane found 
himself responsible for the protection of the public property, and for the 
military police. Lieutenant James A. Buchanan, Fourteenth Infantry, 
was on duty at the post as signal-officer, and during the greater part of 
the time two fine companies of sailors from the “ Plymouth” and “Swa- 
tara” (a part of the naval brigade), under Lieutenant J. P. Merrell and 
Master Boynton Leach, U.S.N., were quartered in the grand old grounds, 
and rendered valuable service by guarding the water front. The marines 
took care of the central and upper portions of the establishment, and 
the period of occupation passed pleasantly and harmoniously. It was 
quite a picnic for men accustomed to the narrow limits of ship-board 
life, and they enjoyed the grass and shade-trees hugely. The opportu- 
nity for company drill was not overlooked, and in a few days the bene- 
fit was very apparent. The composition of the marine detachment was 
highly illustrative of the mobility of that service, and of the rush of 
the riots. Fifty-four enlisted men represented the headquarters of the 
Marine Corps, the Norfolk Navy-Yard, the frigate “Franklin,” the 
steam-sloops “ Hartford,” “ Powhatan,” “ Plymouth,” “ Ossipee,” and 
“Swatara,” and the ironclads “ Ajax,” “Saugus,” “ Lehigh,” “Ma- 
hopac,” “ Manhattan,” and “ Catskill,”—fourteen different commands, 
and yet in three days no person could have told that they had not served 
together for years. 

An amusing incident, which ultimated to the great credit of the 
Washington fire department, occurred one day while at the arsenal. 
The sergeant of the guard (Wagner) in his zeal to acquaint himself with 
all of the new surroundings, entered quietly upon an examination of the 
fire-alarm, and forthwith the thing “ went off.” He did not know ex- 
actly what had happened, and went outside to see, when, to his intense 
astonishment, the fire apparatus from the city, closely followed by the 
chief engineer in a buggy, came booming down upon him. He then 
learned that he had struck “ No. 46,” and was greatly mortified. The 
time was three (3) minutes; the distance nearly a mile; and it would 
seem impossible to beat it. The writer apologized to the chief engineer 
for the accident, and eased his wrath considerably by complimenting the 
wonderful efficiency of his brigade. That was the only alarm of any 
kind at Washington after July 26. On the afternoon of August 9 the 
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blue-jacket companies were embarked on their respective ships, and 
Lieutenant Cochrane detached from command of the marines and or- 
dered back to the “ Plymouth,” as Captain Hamilton’s battery of the 
Second Artillery (thirty-eight men) was to arrive next day from Pitts- 
burg and take charge, in accordance with a decision of the Cabinet made 
on the 7th, to let the naval forces return to their regular stations. 

The guard at the United States Arsenal at Watervliet, New York, 
being very small and entirely insufficient for its protection, Commodore 
J. W. A. Nicholson, commandant of the New York Navy-Yard, was 
instructed to reinforce it with a company of marines, to be sent with all 
dispatch and secrecy. Captain F. H. Corrie, U.S.M.C., who was the 
officer of the day at the navy-yard, was accordingly ordered at 5 P.M. 
of July 24 to report immediately to Captain D. L. Braine, U.S.N., 
commanding the receiving-ship “Colorado,” which he did, and at 
midnight left the yard on the steam-tug ‘“ Fathomer,”—which was 
in charge of Lieutenant Nichols, U.S.N.,—with Lieutenant Henry 
Whiting, U.S.M.C., and fifty men detailed from the guard of the 
“ Colorado.” Captain Corrie’s orders were marked “ confidential,” and 
enjoined upon him to use all the means in his power to protect the gov- 
ernment property at the place for which he was destined. To conceal 
all knowledge of this movement from the press and the friends of the 
strikers, the tug was ordered to steam up the Hudson River under cover 
of night, and at daylight land at the nearest town, to transfer the marines 
to the morning express bound north. This was done, and the company 
was landed at a small station called Dobb’s Ferry, twenty-two miles 
from New York. It was intended to have gone somewhat farther, but 
it was found after starting that there was very little fresh water on 
board, and Captain Corrie insisted upon landing to get some to make 
coffee for his men. This incident, it is said, avoided a very serious 
accident, for owing to some obstruction of the feed-valves the water 
had gotten so low in the boiler that an explosion was imminent. 

Discovering that the express train did not usually stop, the station- 
master was requested to telegraph Superintendent Toucey, asking au- 
thority for it to take them on board, which was promptly granted, and 
an extra car attached for their use. At Poughkeepsie trouble was ex- 
pected. Only a few hours before, the Ninth New York Militia had 
been assaulted by crowds of roughs with stones and bricks while pass- 
ing through on the way to Albany.? The marines were therefore cau- 
tioned, in case of attack, to file quickly out of each end of the car, 
where an officer stationed himself, and form line at once, but not to fire 
without orders. An officer of the Ninth, who had been left by his regi- 
ment in New York, was on the train, and, ascertaining the disgusting 
attitude of Poughkeepsie towardé his comrades of the National Guard, 
sought the marines, and joined them for the transit. A large mob was 


? One account says that the attack was made at Scarborough. 
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found at the depot, some of whom got on the platform of the car con- 
taining the marines, and looked in to get their measure. The spokes- 
man turned and said, “ Well, them fellars look like reg’lars; guess we 
don’t want nothin’ to do with them,” and got off. Another said to 
Captain Corrie, “ Where are you going?” He replied, “ Up the road.” 
Next, “ And what are you going to do?” “Obey orders.” This was 
altogether too indefinite, and he retired. 

No attack was attempted, and at 2 p.m. the company reached 
West Troy safely, and marched to the arsenal. At the depot great 
numbers of people surrounded them, and expressed their state of mind 
by a general hand-shaking and hearty cheers when they marched off, 
and at the arsenal they were warmly welcomed by Colonel and Brevet 
Brigadier-General P. V. Hagner, the commandant, who, in Post Order 
No. 24, said, “ In conformity with instructions from the Chief of Ord- 
nance, the services of Captain Corrie’s company are cheerfully accepted. 
Captain J. H. Rollins will assign the men to quarters at the barracks, 
and all necessary supplies for their comfort, so far as can be done, will 
be furnished.” Nothing eventful occurred there. Seven sentinels 
were posted in the arsenal grounds, the usual drills were had, and on 
Sundays General Hagner and his staff, in full dress, inspected the 
marines along with the other troops. The officers received the most 
distinguished hospitality at the hands of the general and his family 
and those associated with him on duty, and left Watervliet with 
much regret and many pleasing recollections on the 20th of August, 
when the company, in obedience to a telegraphic order from General 
Hancock, took the night boat, the “Saratoga,” at Troy and returned to 
New York. On this boat they met with continued kindness. Cap- 
tain T. D. Abrams, who is also secretary of the company, left nothing 
undone which could contribute to the comfort of his naval passengers, 
and landed them safely next morning, when Captain Corrie reported 
that the conduct of his men had been “in every respect first-class.” 

Commendation and kind treatment seemed to attend the marines at 
every point. General Hagner, in post orders, acknowledged “ the sat- 
isfactory manner in which the duties assigned to the marine detachment, 
had been performed,” and in his order to Captain Corrie very cour- 
teously said, “It gives me pleasure to add, in wishing yourself and 
Lieutenant Whiting a safe return to your regular station, my personal 
acknowledgments for our very agreeable social intercourse.” Further, 
General Hancock, in Special Order No. 189, confirming the telegraphic 
order of the 20th, remarked, “The Division Commander is gratified 
to announce that Colonel Peter V. Hagner, commanding Watervliet 
Arsenal, has commended the officers and men of this detachment for 
their cheerful assistance and soldier-like conduct in discharge of the 
duties assigned to them.” 

The very important arsenal at Frankford, near Philadelphia, was 
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almost as defenseless as that at Watervliet, and in a much more exposed 
position, being within the limits of an excited manufacturing city of 
nearly eight hundred thousand inhabitants. On July 22, which was a 
day of great tumult and apprehension in Philadelphia, Colonel Thos. 
A. Scott, president of the vast corporation known as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, informed Captain Clark H. Wells, U.S.N., the 
commandant of the League Island Navy-Yard, through Strickland 
Kneass, Esq., his assistant, that he was convinced from unmistakable 
evidence that an attempt would be made by the railroad rioters to 
secure arms and ammunition from the Bridesburg (Frankford) Arsenal 
by force, and he so advised him in order that he might be prepared 
with an armed boat, or such other provision as he might deem necessary, 
for the protection of the government property. Major J. M. Whitte- 
more, commandant of the arsenal, had telegraphed Colonel Scott 
asking that he should request the naval authorities to do this, so that 
the river front of the arsenal, which is on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, might be patroled. 

Captain Wells acted immediately, and detailed Captain W. R. Brown, 
U.S.M.C., to proceed with about fifty marines, forty rounds of ammu- 
nition, and one field-piece, on the steam-tug “ Pilgrim,” Pilot Chad- 
wick, to the arsenal. He also ordered Captain H. A. Adams (since 
deceased), commander of the training-ship “Constitution,” to send a 
party of marines from his vessel, in charge of an officer, Ensign E. J. 
Dorn, to the naval magazine at Fort Mifflin, to defend that point from 
attack, and then provided for the safety of the navy-yard by station- 
ing an extra guard of marines, under First Lieutenant 8. K. Allen, 
U.S.M.C., at the main gate, from 8 P.M. until 5.30 a.m. of each day, 
and a field-howitzer at the south end of the causeway, to guard the 
land approach. Captain Brown got off at 6.15 P.M. with forty-two 
men, accompanied by Lieutenant George T. Bates and A. A. Surgeon 
H. T. Percy, and was instructed to remain at the wharf of the arsenal 
during the night, with the marines aboard, ready for any emergency 
which might arise, unless the commanding officer desired them to land. 
He telegraphed his safe arrival, and Major Whittemore wrote Captain 
Wells the same night expressing his pleasure thereat, thanking him 
‘for this prompt relief,” and stating that, as the pilot would have 
found some difficulty in moving along the river front (in case of attack), 
he had considered it advisable to land the men and quarter them in the 
grounds ; also that “it would be prudent to keep them for a day or two 
until the excitement subsides, or something more definite is known re- 
garding it.” At 9 p.M., three hours after Captain Wells had thus dis- 
posed of the force at his command, he received a telegram from the 
Secretary of the Navy to do almost exactly what he had done as 
regarded the arsenal, all of which the Secretary of course subsequently 
approved. 
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Later, the tug “Glance,” as well as the “ Pilgrim,” was provided 
with a howitzer and additional seamen from the crews of the “‘Consti- 
tution” and the receiving-ship “St. Louis,” of which latter Lieutenant 
C. M. Thomas was in temporary command, Under instructions from 
Washington, the monitor “ Nahant,” lying in ordinary, was fitted for 
service in either the Delaware or Schuylkill River, and with such 
celerity that she was ready to leave her moorings in thirty-six hours. 
Lieutenant-Commander H. C. Nields was placed in command, and a 
complement of officers and men made up principally from the other 
two ships. Two companies of sailors and apprentice boys were also 
organized, with Lieutenant James W. Carlin, U.S.N., as senior officer, 
and Ensign F. Guertin was assigned to the “ Pilgrim,” and Lieutenant 
James B. Breese, U.S.M.C., to the magazine at Fort Mifflin. The 
station was, moreover, kept in constant telegraphic communication with 
Washington, and with the civil and military authorities, and it is related 
that, on the night of the 22d, Captain Wells, Lieutenant Thomas, and 
the operator actually slept alongside of the instrument. 

The next day brought a telegram from Colonel Scott, which is such 
an excellent exhibit of the uncertain feeling then prevailing in Phila- 
delphia that it is given verbatim : 


West PHILADELPHIA, July 28, 1877. 
To Caprain C. H. WELxts, Commandant: 

General Hancock has arrived here, and Colonel Heywood also, with one hun- 
dred and twenty (120) marines, and they are quartered just above our depot. 

It is important that everything you have in the way of troops, arms, boats, 
marines, and everything else, be held in readiness for action. There is no telling 
what the result may be, though we hope with the arrival of the United States 
troops now on’ the way, together with the large police force, matters here can be 


straightened out.® 
At all other points Mob Law is in control, and extending everywhere. 
Tuomas A. Scorr. 


In December, 1878, Mayor Stokley told the writer that Sunday, 
July 22, was the most precarious of the riot days. He went, in com- 
pany with General C. H. T. Collis, to the West Philadelphia depot, and 
found an oil-train on the track and a great crowd of men inside of the 
company’s inclosure. The superintendent said that they were “em- 
ployees.” The mayor did not concur in this, and said that they must 
leave at once and the train be pulled out. The superintendent replied 
that if the train was disturbed the rioters would attack. Mr. Stokley had 
a firm conviction that the oil-train was to be used to destroy the depot, 
and possibly burn half of the city, and was determined to move it to 
a place of safety. The railroad people opposed him, and he sat down in 
a chair, sick at heart and full of apprehension. After consultation with 


8’ Two thousand four hundred policemen, double the usual number, were then 
on duty. 
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General Collis he decided that he was the lawful and responsible au- 
thority, and set the police force at work clubbing and dispersing the 
rioters, which was neatly done. Among the knights of the locust were 
found some competent engineers, who fired up a locomotive and drew 
the train through the tunnel of the Junction Railroad, which so sur- 
prised and delighted the railroad officers that they promised him that 
it should not stop until it reached Greenwich Point, but the next day 
the same train was fired opposite the Blockley Almshouse, and was 
burning when the marines from Baltimore arrived. These two conflicts 
between the police and the rioters settled the issue between them, and 
the mayor, who had been up for five nights, went home and to bed. 

No wonder that business was brisk at League Island and prepara- 
tions for defense made at Frankford, where the sentinels were in- 
structed to give early warning, and at the long roll the marine and 
ordnance detachments were to “ fall in at the barracks, marines on the 
right, and march to the flag-staff area.” The Gatling guns were to be 
brought to bear and fired with most telling effect if advanced upon, 
and a howitzer and field-piece on the creek wharf, and some guns near 
the magazine, were placed in charge of special details. Captain Wells, 
in January, 1879, informed the writer that the timely appearance of 
the marines there certainly prevented a serious outbreak of the rioters, 
and added, “ great credit is due them for the faithful manner in which 
they discharged their responsible duties at a time when it was neces- 
sary to act promptly and firmly.” The marines remained one month 
at Frankford, and returned to League Island August 21. There was 
thought of removing them sooner; but Major Whittemore wrote Cap- 
tain Wells on the 5th, and after again expressing his appreciation of 
his prompt action in cutting red tape and dispatching the “ Pilgrim” 
without waiting for orders from Washington, stated, that “in view of 
the large quantities of ammunition and powder in store here, it would 
not be safe to diminish appreciably the force now guarding it, without 
timely notice, that the chief of ordnance might arrange for defense,” 
and requested that he would use his influence accordingly, which he 
did. The proceedings of Captain Wells gained him credit in all quar- 
ters. July 29, Colonel Scott telegraphed the Secretary of the Navy, 
officially, to convey his unqualified appreciation of the services rendered 
by “the commandant of the Philadelphia Navy-Yard, who has been a 
thoroughly efficient officer in every respect since the breaking out of the 
trouble.” 

Although recognition of the good conduct of the marines is be- 
coming a little monotonous, it would hardly be fair to dismiss Captain 
Brown’s men without their meed of praise. Major Whittemore, in 
his order for the detachment to return, expressed his “thanks to the 
commander, and the men composing it, for the services rendered by 
them when most needed,” concluding: “If similar emergencies should 
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arise in the future, no more timely or efficient assistance could be de- 
sired than has been rendered in the present instance.” Captain Brown,’ 
in reporting his return, said briefly that his command had behaved “ in 
a very creditable manner,” and the Navy Department, three days after- 
wards, inclosed to Colonel Commandant McCawley copies of Special 
Order No. 189, Headquarters Military Division of the Atlantic, which 
expressed gratification at the favorable reports of the faithful and sol- 
dierly conduct of the marines under Captains Corrie and Brown while 
on duty at the Watervliet and Frankford Arsenals, and desired that its 
appreciation of their services should be made to those officers and the 
detachments under them. 

At the more distant marine stations, Boston and Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, orders were received July 24 to put the men in readiness 
to move at a momient’s notice, equipped for field service, should the 
strikes continue to increase in seriousness, The deplorable defection of 
the Pennsylvania militia made it probable at that time that every reg- 
ular within reach would have to be called out; but the climax was 
being passed, and they were not required. The troops from the fron- 
tier were coming east at the rate of a mile a minute, in some cases, and 
the authorities gaining strength hourly. Rear-Admiral 8. D. Trench- 
ard, who was absent on leave at this time, repaired to Washington, 
where he was joined by his staff from the flag-ship, and established his 
headquarters at the Ebbitt House. His flag was hoisted temporarily 
on the “ Swatara,” but he only remained a few days, and then resumed 
his post on the “ Powhatan,” at Hampton Roads. The U. S. Sub- 
Treasury at New York, containing millions of treasure, was guarded 
by a detail of cadet engineers from the practice-steamer “ Mayflower,” 
which was on her summer cruise, and with two Gatling guns, which 
were in position, they could have made a strong defense against a 
mob assault. Since then the Sub-Treasury building has been securely 
fortified. 

The other naval movements of which we have any definite know]l- 
edge were mainly in Washington, where the ill-fated “ Huron” arrived 
July 26, and being of lighter draft than either the “ Plymouth” or 
“‘Swatara,” was able to ascend the eastern branch of the Potomac to 
the navy-yard, where she was moored so as to command the Anacostia 
bridge. About the same time, the monitor “ Wyandotte” was ordered 
to be put in commission, but proving to be in much need of repairs, 
the “ Passaic” was substituted, and supplied with officers and a crew. 
The “ Tallapoosa,” a naval transport, happened to be in port, and the 
steam-sloop “ Wyoming,” at one of the wharves, could have aided in 
repelling any attack upon the yard or Washington Arsenal. 

The Naval Brigade, which was quartered partly on the “ Wyoming” 
and partly on the “ Relief,” had its drill- and parade-ground near by, 
and attracted much attention from visitors and the battalion of news- 
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paper correspondents who haunt the capital. To most of the latter the 
sight of sailors “sogering” was very novel, and elicited curious com- 
ment. One facetious scribe informed his readers that “the Marine 
Corps was in danger of being swallowed up (or down ?) by the blue- 
jackets. How to make ‘Jack’ a soldier has been discovered at last, 
and the scorn that generally lingered on his face when he gazed on a 
marine has departed. The modus operandi is to put a pair of short 
white leggings on Jack’s pins, reaching from the shoes towards the 
knees. This transforms his toggery to that of a zouave d’ Afrique, and 
with a breech-loader and sword-bayonet attachment he does ‘sentry-go’ 
as admirably as a twenty-year veteran.” Another alleged that Jack’s 
“dress-parade each afternoon was equal to a comic opera,” and there- 
fore greatly excited the mirth of the marines. But the fact is, that 
Jack, as he appeared in the Naval Brigade, was calculated to arouse 
jealousy quite as much as mirth among the marines. His appearance 
was wonderfully clean and neat, his costume graceful and business-like, 
and his drill most creditable. Under the conscientious instruction of 
Lieutenant-Commander Harrington, the brigade progressed finely, and 
when it became necessary for him to return to his duties as executive 
of the “ Hartford,” he was succeeded by Lieutenant George M. Totten, 
who continued the good work until it was thought that they could 
afford to be reviewed by the commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of August, it was announced that Presi- 
dent Hayes and members of the Cabinet would the next afternoon visit 
the navy-yard to review the brigade preliminary to its being returned 
to salt water. A brilliant throng of distinguished people gathered at 
the yard, and at half-past four the President and his family, the Cabi- 
net,—except the Secretary of State,—and many of their families and 
friends, arrived, and were received with a salute of twenty-one guns 
and a rich display of bunting. Seven companies of stalwart and 
neatly-dressed sailors, numbering about three hundred and fifty men, 
commanded by Lieutenants Wise, Paul, Tilley, Irvine, Hobson, Ar- 
nold, and Leach, were in line, and the Marine Band was present to 
furnish the music for the occasion. After a dress-parade the brigade 
passed the stand occupied by the President in column of companies, 
keeping excellent time, a steady step, and fine fronts. Captain Barrett, 
commander of the brigade, acted as reviewing officer, and Lieutenant 
Totten as.colonel. Midshipman Chas, Laird was adjutant, and Lieu- 
tenant Judd and Ensign Diehl aids to Captain Barrett, Upton’s tac- 
tics were employed, but not with that rigidness, of course, which 
prevails in the army and marine corps. Secretary Thompson sat on 
the President’s right during the ceremonies, and both seemed deeply 
interested. After the review the Presidential party embarked ona tug 
and visited the “Swatara,” Commander A. P. Cooke, where another 
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salute greeted them. It was intended to visit the “ Plymouth” also, 
but the lateness of the hour prevented. 

Although circumstances deprived the brigade of taking a more 
active part in suppressing the riots, it had opportunity to demonstrate 
abundantly its readiness and ability to do valiant work when needed, 
and earned this exalted praise from the government as a souvenir of 
its services : 


Navy DeparTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., August 9, 1877. 
Captain EpwarpD BarReETT, United States Navy, Commanding the United States 

Naval Brigade, Washington, D. C.: 

The President instructs me to tender to you, and through you to the officers 
and men under your command, his hearty thanks for the gratification afforded him 
on the occasion of the most creditable display and review of the Naval Brigade at 
the navy-yard yesterday, as well as for the readiness with which they have been 
converted into a land force. 

_ In obedience to this command I also add my own appreciation thereof. This 
Naval Brigade, by its prompt and efficient organization, its evident enthusiasm, its 
soldier-like appearance and precision of movement and drill generally, proves con- 
clusively that our naval force, under its able and well-trained officers, can, at any 
time and anywhere, be immediately landed and transformed into a most powerful 
and efficient body of regular soldiers, zealous, faithful, and reliable. 

Be pleased to read this letter to your command. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
R. W. THompson, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Thus the general reader can see that the labor riots taught the nation 
where to look for help when the boasted civil authority gets ashore, and 
that, though few in numbers, its combined forces constitute a reliable 
power, which can emerge with effect and retire with grace at the public 
bidding. Further, they demonstrated the entire harmony of the forces. 
What greater interest could a parent take in his children than General 
Hancock took in the soldiers of the sea temporarily under his com- 
mand? and what search can find an omission of courtesy in contact at 
any point? The uniform liberality of approval would bespeak an un- 
derstanding, if degrees of latitude and longitude did not intervene, 
and if all the evidence of excellent conduct was not perfectly corrob- 
orative. 

This sketch has passed far beyond the limits originally assigned to 
it, and yet no doubt some naval or marine operations have been omitted. 
The object has been to make mention of all, to give credit wherever 
credit is due, and to submit such an authentic narrative that, should 
history find it necessary to repeat itself in labor riots in this country, 
the then military and naval commanders may find in it points interest- 
ing for reference, if. not useful in application. 


H. C. C. 


MaRinE BARRACKS, BROOKLYN, N. Y., August, 1879. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN .MILITARY 
AND MARTIAL LAW. 


WHILE there exists a relationship between military law and martial 
law, they are by no means, as is quite commonly supposed, the same 
thing. The distinction between them, although not entirely easy to 
make clear, is yet a substantial one and is worth the making. It 
commends itself especially to the soldier, who, as the administrator of 
both military and martial law, should have a correct notion of their 
respective characters. 

Deriving as we do all our law principles either from or through 
our English ancestry, we are remitted, on the very threshold of our 
subject, to a consideration of it as it appears in English annals, and I 
propose, therefore, to rapidly outline the course of martial law as it 
colors the stream of our ancestral history from the Norman period to 
the Revolation of 1688, at which time military law, properly so 
called, takes its rise. I limit the retrospect to the Norman period 
because of the antecedent times we have but little information appro- 
priate to the subject which is reliable. 

Coming at once, then, to the period named, we find that one of the 
earliest steps taken by the Conqueror in aid of his exercise of absolute 
authority, and preparatory to his introduction of feudalism in a form 
more elaborate than it had attained to even in his native Normandy, 
was the erection of a grand central tribunal called Curia Regis, or 
sometimes, from its place of meeting being the great hall of the palace, 
Aula Regis. Composed of the ministerial officers of the king, the con- 
stable, the marshal, the seneschal, the chamberlain, and the treasurer, 
and presided over by the grand justiciar, who was next the king in 
rank and authority, this was to be the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture for the whole realm. Although, at first, it is probable that causes 
of all descriptions were heard by this court, sitting together, or, as 
lawyers would say, in banc, it soon became necessary, for the sake of 
convenience, to subdivide it into committees or lesser courts, each of 
which should have cognizance of such causes as, according to their 
nature, were appropriate to its composition. Thus the constable and 
marshal together constituted what came to be known as the Court of 
Chivalry. This court, feudal in character as in name, was largely con- 
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cerned with the settlement of matters pertaining to heraldry,—such as 
the right to coats of armor, bearings, crests, supporters, pennants, etc., 
and of questions of place and precedence, in cases where they had not 
already been determined by either acts of Parliament or the king’s 
patent. Its jurisdiction in such matters extended only to the deter- 
mination of the right, and the repairing of the party injured in point 
of honor, but not of damages. It had, however, also jurisdiction in 
matters of war, including, among other things, cognizance of the 
offenses and miscarriages of soldiers contrary to the laws and rules of 
the army. These laws and rules, be it observed, were not a fixed and 
permanent code, but regulations which the king, with the advice of the 
eonstable and marshal, was wont to eompose preparatory to actual war, 
for the due order and discipline of the officers and soldiers, together 
with certain penalties on offenders; and this was called martial law. 

The Court of Chivalry, although it has never been formally abol- 
ished, has, after sustaining repeated encroachments upon its jurisdiction, 
fallen into disuse, and become obsolete. Its decadence, already begun, 
was hastened by the abolishment of the office of lord high-constable, 
which, being hereditary in the line of the Bohuns, and afterwards of 
the Staffords, finally descended upon Edward, Duke of Buckingham, 
and he being attainted in the thirteenth year of Henry VIII., the 
office became forfeited to the crown, and no permanent high-constable 
has since been appointed. The Court of Chivalry, thus crippled by 
the loss of one of its members, was, in consequence, shorn of a con- 
siderable part of its jurisdiction ; although, subsequent to this event, it 
continued to be held from time to time during the reigns of Henry 
VIIL., Elizabeth, and James I. by the marshal alone, with the con- 
currence of the judges of the common law. Its jurisdiction, however, 
had come to be confined chiefly to civil matters, and even as to these, 
not being a court of record, or having power to impose fines or enforce 
penalties, it gradually lapsed into disuse. 

It appears, then, that martial law was, anciently, in England, a 
body of regulations which the king, preparatory to actual war, com- 
posed, with the advice of the constable and marshal, acting in their 
ministerial capacity, for the government of the soldiery ; and that it 
was administered by the Court of Chivalry, of which the constable 
and marshal, clothed now with their judicial character, were the con- 
stituent members. From its conception to its execution it was within 
the immediate influence and control of the king, It was practically 
the expression of his individual will; it fully realized the maxim of 
the Roman jurists, that “the will of the emperor has the force of law.” 
So potent an instrument of arbitrary rule was not long confined to the 
regulation of the soldiery. Designed for a state of war, it came 
readily to be applied to insurrection, and then the most ordinary tumults 
and commotions sufficed to call it into exercise. From the time that 
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the Court of Chivalry lost its military jurisdiction down to the passage 
of the mutiny act, no regularly constituted court for the administration 
of martial law existed, and whatever prestige it had derived from reg- 
ularity of administration was lost. Councils of war, commissions, and 
courts-martial, so called, were the agencies employed in dispensing it. 
It was frequently resorted to when either the cupidity or wrath of the 
monarch demanded its employment. Thus we find Henry VII. 
ordering those accused of holding intelligence with the enemy after 
the battle of Stoke, in 1487, to betried by commissioners of his own 
appointing, or by courts-martial, instead of by the usual courts of law ; 
his wish being to punish the offenders by fines, and so fill his coffers, 
while under the laws of England in such cases they would have either 
to suffer death or be discharged. Queen Mary employed it for the 
suppression of heresy; and naturally so vigorous a sovereign as Eliz- 
abeth would find use for it. Hume narrates that she sharply reproved 
the Earl of Sussex, after the suppression of the northern rebellion, 
because she had not heard of his having executed any criminal by mar- 
tial law, though nearly eight hundred persons are said to have suffered 
one way or another, on account of that slight insurrection. In 1573, 
-according to Camden, one Peter Burchet, a Puritan, being persuaded 
that it was meritorious to kill such as opposed the trath of the gospel, 
ran into the streets and wounded Hawkins, the famous sea-captain, 
whom he took for Hatton, the queen’s favorite. This so incensed Eliz- 
abeth that she ordered him to be punished instantly by martial law, 
but upon the remonstrance of some pradent counsellors, who told her 
that martial law was usually confined to turbulent times, she recalled 
her order and delivered Burchet over to the common law. On another 
occasion she ordered by proclamation that any person bringing into 
the realm papal bulls, or even forbidden books and pamphlets from 
abroad, should be punished by martial law, and that the lieutenants or 
deputies inflicting such punishments were not to be questioned for their 
acts, any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

One of the various arbitrary methods resorted to by Charles I. for re- 
plenishing the royal treasury was to send commissioners into the different 
counties to demand from each individual a certain sum, proportioned to 
his estate; and refusal, or even reluctance, to pay this imposition was to 
be punished by quartering soldiers upon the malcontents, who, if injured 
or insulted by the soldiery, could not appeal to the ordinary courts of 
justice, but must seek redress from a council of war which the king had 
instituted, with power to proceed within the realm against such sol- 
diers, mariners, and other dissolute persons joining with them, as should 
commit murder, felony, robbery, or other outrage or misdemeanor, and 
condemn and cause such offenders to be executed according to martial 
law. Finding, however, that this and like methods were ineffectual, 
he was obliged at last to sue for aid to the Commons, and they being 
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resolutely determined to grant no subsidies till the grievances of the 
people were redressed, Charles was compelled at last to give his assent 
to the bill prepared by the Commons, called the Petition of Right, one 
clause of which provided that the commissioners for proceeding by mar- 
tial law should be dissolved and annulled, and that no such commission 
should be issued for the future. 

__ The breach between Charles and his Parliament which the Petition 
of Right, now become a law, had failed to repair, continued to widen, 
until distinct armies, one espousing the cause of the king and the other 
that of Parliament, took the field. In the king’s army it is probable 
that martial law continued to prevail much as it had in the past, but, 
with respect to the Parliamentary forces, an attempt was made to give 
it something more of regularity than it had hitherto possessed, by the 
passage, through the two Houses, of an ordinance formulating its pro- 
visions, and appointing commissioners for its exercise. The provisions 
of this ordinance were not, however, restricted to the soldiery. For 
example, they prescribed the penalty of death, or other corporal pun- 
ishment, at discretion, to all persons who should go from the cities of 
London and Westminster, or any part of the kingdom under the power 
of the Parliament, to the king or queen, or lords of the council abiding 
with them, or any commander or officer of the king’s army; or who 
should give, or hold intelligence by letters, messages, or otherwise, with 
any in arms against the Parliament, without consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, or the committee appointed by ordinance of Parliament for 
managing the war, the lord general of the forces raised by the two 
Houses, or the officer commanding in chief any of said forces. The 
same penalty was denounced against whoever should give money, food, 
or ammunition to any person in arms against the Parliament, knowing 
him so to be, or should, voluntarily and knowingly, harbor or receive 
any person so being in arms. And whoever should voluntarily take 
up arms against Parliament, having taken the national covenant, should 
die without mercy. All mayors, sheriffs, justices of the peace, con- 
stables, bailiffs, and other officers were to be aiding and assisting the 
commissioners in the execution of this ordinance, and the commissioners, 
and every other person assisting them, should be saved harmless, and 
indemnified for what they did therein by authority of Parliament. 
This ordinance was to remain in force for only four months. Among 
the first who were tried by .a court-martial by virtue of it were Sir 
John Hotham and his son, for betraying the cause of Parliament, and 
they were sentenced to suffer death. Upon its expiration a new one of 
similar import was proposed by the Commons to the Lords, who refused 
to pass it; but the following year an ordinance of the same general 
tenor was concurred in by both Houses, which was to expire in three 
months from its passage. No subsequent ordinance for the enforcement 
of martial law was enacted by the two Houses. The House of Com- 
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mons, however, after the Lords had been voted useless, did pass a bill 
for establishing a court-martial within the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the late lines of communication, which was to be called 
the High Court of Justice, with a proviso that nothing contained therein 
should extend to the diminution of any power or authority formerly 
given to the lord general or his council of war, or to the admirals at 
sea, by the authority of Parliament, for executing martial law. Parlia- 
ment was soon thereafter relieved from the necessity of passing ordi- 
nances for the regulation of the army, for the authority of the latter 
had become paramount. Cromwell could do very well without Parlia- 
mentary ordinances. It is narrated that certain of his soldiers, calling 
themselves Levellers, proposed to establish throughout the nation an 
equality of possession and power, “for wherefore,” said they, in the 
cant phrase of the time, “should not a common soldier, enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, have the same privileges with the commander, or 
why give the officers so many advantages contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tian equality”; which queries Oliver proceeded to answer by inconti- 
nently hanging the leaders of this levelling movement, whereupon the 
rest were glad to be permitted to return to duty. 

These ordinances of Parliament, whether passed by both the Houses 
or by the Commons alone, after the suppression of the upper House, 
were of course no more properly law than had been the arbitrary exer- 
cise of power by the kings and queens in times past. For they lacked 
that concurrence of the three branches of the legislature which is neces- 
sary to the enactment of law, properly so called. But they are of 
interest in connection with our subject, as being the first experiments of 
a legislative assembly in England towards formulating a code for the 
army, and also as showing that arbitrary power may prove as palatable 
to an oligarchy as even to a monarch. The purely military parts of 
these ordinances, no doubt, also stood in some sort as models to the 
framers of the mutiny act, and so may be looked upon as a connecting 
link between the era we have been considering, during which no dis- 
tinction was made between martial and military law, and that which 
opens with the passage of the mutiny act, when military law becomes 
clearly differentiated from martial law. 

The occasion that gave rise to the mutiny act was a rebellion on 
the part of some English and Scotch troops in the first year of William 
and Mary’s reign, upon their being ordered to Holland to replace some 
of the Dutch troops which King William had brought over with him, 
and intended to keep in England. The Scotch were disgusted because 
Lord Dumbarton had been supplanted in the command of one of their 
regiments by Marshal Schomberg, and the disaffection of the English 
was occasioned by emissaries of James, who intimated to them that they 
were being ordered out of the country because of their fidelity to their 
late sovereign. King William immediately communicated this event 

* 
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to both Houses of Parliament, who readily agreed to give their sanction 
to punish the insurgents; and on the 3d of April, 1689, passed an act 
for punishing mutiny and desertion, and establishing a code for the 
general government of the army, which was to continue in force till 
November following, and no longer. It was, however, renewed again 
the next January, and has, with the interruption of about three years 
only, in the peaceable part of King William’s reign, viz., from the 10th 
of April, 1698, to the 20th of February, 1701, been annually renewed 
since, with occasional alterations and amendments. 

The passage of this act, simple as it appears in the narration, was 
really an important event. The people of England for more than six 
centuries had suffered oppression under cover of the principle of royal 
prerogative, a principle which, necessarily inherent in monarchical gov- 
ernments, and of beneficent operation when properly restricted, had, by 
reason of its exaggeration on the part of the Norman kings and some 
of their successors, threatened to undermine the constitutional liberties 
which the Commons held dear. Martial law was the ready instru- 
ment in giving effect to the undue expansion of this principle. In its 
original application to the soldiery alone it did not excite much atten- 
tion, or arouse serious opposition, for the military state seemed to be its 
natural sphere of operation. In this comparatively innocent exercise 
it gathered strength, and its effectiveness so commended it to the mon- 
arch that, with such an instrument at hand, he would have been more 
than human had he withheld its application, as a remedy, to some of 
the frequent disorders which afflicted the body politic. Gradually its 
exercise became customary in the civil as well as the military state, and 
in time of peace as well as.of war. Not, indeed, wholly without pro- 
test, but, without effectual opposition, except as, from time to time, the 
exasperated barons and people would extort promises of reform from 
the monarch, or, on occasion, wrest from him patents of their liberties, 
such as Magna Charta and the Petition of Right. Even these great 
charters, however, valuable as they must ever be as formularies of free 
principles, failed to extirpate the abuse of martial law; and it was not 
till the Revolution had vitalized and, confirmed the traditional liberties 
of the English people, that the exercise of martial law within the realm 
in, times of peace was definitely ended. Of this important reform the 
mutiny act is the monument. The first regularly enacted statute for 
the government of the army ever passed in England, it inaugurated the 
reign of military law. Its beneficence was twofold, for, distinguishing 
between the military and non-military person, it shielded the one from 
the rigors of a purely arbitrary rule, and. remitted the other wholly to 
the mild operation of the municipal code. Nor were the framers of the 
mutiny act unmindful that the exigencies of military service required 
a speedier method of meeting emergencies than was afforded by a resort 
to the legislative body, and they therefore wisely committed to the 
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king authority to make articles of war which should be judicially 
taken notice of by all courts whatsoever, provided that no person 
should be punished by death or loss of limb for any crime, or in any 
manner that should not accord with the provisions of the act. The 
mutiny act, thus supplemented by the articles of war, constitute military 
law in England. 

In the United States our military law follows the English model, 
allowance of course being made for the difference between our Constitu- 
tion and theirs. Our articles of war correspond with their mutiny 
act, and our regulations resemble their articles of war. Both articles 
of war and regulations in this country derive their sanction from 
the provision of the Constitution by which Congress is empowered to 
make rules for the government of the land and naval forces, and to- 
gether constitute the military law of the United States. While, as a 
general rule, the articles of war have application only to military per- 
sons, there are two offenses which, from their nature, are most likely to 
be committed by non-military persons, and of which military law takes 
cognizance. These offenses are, relieving an enemy with money, 
victuals, or ammunition, or knowingly protecting and harboring him ; 
and the holding correspondence with, or giving intelligence to, an 
enemy. We have seen that the ordinances of Parliament in the time 
of the civil war took cognizance of these offenses, and its example has 
been followed both in the mutiny act and in our articles of war, and 
as to these the offenses described may be regarded as exceptions to the 
general rule of the application to military persons only of military law. 
Both in England and in the United States the written codes of military 
law are complemented by a body of usages which, under the denomina- 
tion of customs of the service, are judicially recognized by courts- 
martial as having the force of law, and which constitute the unwritten 
part of the law military. The allowance as law of these customs of 
the service in no wise militates against the certainty and uniformity of 
military law, because before they can be pleaded it must appear that 
they are of immemorial usage, and, as a consequence, of universal rec- 
ognition. Besides, such customary law has always existed as the com- 
plement of statutory law. It is to be found as well in those countries 
which preserve in their institutions the civil law of Rome as in Eng- 
land, where it constitutes the great body of the common law. 

It follows, then, that military law is worthy of all respect as law. 
Its source is the same as that of the municipal law, of which, indeed, 
it isa branch. Its mode of administration is as orderly, and its prin- 
ciples are as certain, as those of its mother stock. The opprobrium 
which has attached to it in some quarters is the result of failing to dis- 
tinguish between it and martial law. True, its procedure is speedy and 
prompt, rather than dilatory and circuitous. If it were not, it might 
as well not be as be at all. For the military state is essentially one of 
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action, hence its administration of justice must not be hampered by the 
chicane and indirectness which have made the “law’s delay” one of 
the proverbial ills of human existence. But it is not on this account 
unsystematic. Its courts are organized with adequate regard to impar- 
tiality. The issues which they try are reached by a course of pleadings 
as orderly, if not as prolonged, as in the courts of municipal jurisdic- 
tion ; their findings are based on evidence developed mainly on the same 
principles as obtain in civil courts; and the sentences imposed are lim- 
ited, either by express legislative prescription, or by usage in like cases. 
Their proceedings also are subject to review, and if defective in any 
vital respect, are set aside, or, for defects not vital, are returned for re- 
vision and correction. The reviewing authority, moreover, has power to 
pardon the offender, or to mitigate his punishment, It is true, also, that 
military law is, as coimpared with the municipal, small in bulk. But 
this fact does not render it insignificant. That the branch be smaller 
than the parent trunk is a necessary condition of their relation. And 
the military code, small though it be, is large enough. When the army 
moves, it takes its law along, and the less there is of it, only so it suffice, 
the better. I have said that military law was a branch of the munici- 
pal. Some may doubt the correctness of this assertion because mu- 
nicipal Jaw is defined to be “a rule of civil conduct.” But the word 
“ civil,” although in common speech used as the antithesis of “ mili- 
tary,” means primarily, “ pertaining to the state,” and, so understood, 
includes as well the military as the non-military person. The soldier 
is simply a military citizen, or, as Blackstone says, “he puts not off 
the citizen when he enters the camp.” His military character is a 
superimposed one. Before his investment with it he is not amenable 
to the military branch of the municipal law ; after such investment, he 
is responsible to both the military and non-military branches of it. 
Military law, then, is clearly a part of the municipal, and is entitled to 
the same regard and respect which we are accustomed to accord to the 
law of the land. Interest in it should not be confined to the soldier. 
As respects professions it has a dual relation, for, pertaining both to 
military science and to jurisprudence, it concerns alike the soldier and 
the lawyer. This duality of relation should be to its advantage. While 
the soldier is and must be not only its subject but its dispenser also, 
the lawyer ought to be its tutelary patron, and by bringing to bear on 
it his stores of learning and experience, help to improve its ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately, however, this double relationship has 
practically a different working. Neither the soldier nor the lawyer 
takes kindly to military law. Each tends to neglect it because of its 
relation to the other, and consequently it languishes. As a science it is 
stationary rather than progressive, as a system its administration becomes 
perfunctory, and hence more liable to error than it would be if it were 
infused with more of enthusiasm. That this is a thing to be regretted 
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will strike us forcibly when we reflect that a considerable body of men 
is permanently subject to military law, that on the happening of war 
this body is likely to include a large part of the adult male population, 
and that, in point of fact, within a time not long gone by, more than 
three millions of the men of the land were, as respects life, liberty, 
and reputation, under its rule. 

To bring now to a focus what has been perhaps too discursively 
written, it may be said that the great and comprehensive difference be- 
tween military and martial law is, that the one is law and the other no 
law. The one is “the sovereign state’s collected will,” the other, the 
arbitrary exercise of military power. The one is bounded and defined 
by express statute or immemorial usage, the other is unrestrained save 
by the dictates of conscience or the fear of responsibility. It is teue 
that where martial law prevails it generally invests itself with some of 
the forms and modes of military law, but it is not under compulsion 
so todo. Its only adequate sanction is that Necessity which “ knows 
no law,” and its only appropriate occasion that state of social disruption 
wherein law being silenced, amidst the clash of arms, the strong will 
of the military commander, backed by armed force, comes to rescue 
order. In denying to martial law the essential qualities of law, we are 
supported by the concurrence of two authorities,—the one eminent as 
a jurist, the other as a general. Sir Matthew Hale, in his history of 
the common law, observes of martial law, that “in truth and reality it 
is no Jaw, but something indulged rather than allowed as law” ; and 
the Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords debate on the Ceylon 
mutiny of 1849, said that “martial law is neither more or less than 
the will of the general who commands the army; in fact, martial law 
is no law at all.” An abuse of language would seem therefore to be 
involved in the expression “ martial law,” and it might be worth our 
while to consider whether we ought not, in respect of this matter, to 
imitate the Europeans, who, in lieu of our term, employ the phrase, 
“state of siege,” which much more accurately describes the thing in- 
tended. For what we mean by it, at least in its modern use, is a state 
of things rather than such a rule of conduct as is entitled to be called 
law. 

Geo. A, WoopwaArD, 
Colonel U.S.A. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE recently published work of Colonel James B. Fry, U.S.A., en- 
titled “ Army Sacrifices,” called public attention to a subject which few 
persons outside of the service ever give any serious attention to; namely, 
th@ trials and sufferings which the officers and men of our army fre- 
quently have to undergo in the performance of their duty. It is an idea, 
not less delusive than it is popular, that our army officers have almost 
nothing to do, and are well paid for doing it, and that their lines are 
cast in remarkably pleasant places, with none of the troubles or disa- 
greeable experiences of ordinary mortals. How unfounded that notion 
is only those who have lived a soldier’s life can tell. Even leaving out 
of consideration, as being somewhat exceptional, the “sacrifices” that 
the book referred to so graphically describes, the ordinary routine of 
army life in this country is as trying and as wearisome as is that of 
any civil occupation. Immured, as nearly all of the line and most of 
the staff officers are, within small and uncomfortable posts on the plains, 
almost as completely isolated from society and from all that makes life 
pleasant as if they were in Siberia ; with post duties which occupy their 
time as fully as civilians can be occupied in cities; or, if on a cam- 
paign, enduring rough living, hard marching, ceaseless watching, and 
every form of sickness, suffering, and death ; these are the conditions 
of army life which make it not the pleasantest, but about the most 
cheerless and exhausting one a man could choose, and it is only their 
ignorance of what is before them that leads so many to adopt it. Offi- 
cers who are fortunate enough to be stationed in cities escape the expe- 
riences named, it is true, but even they have many things to suffer 
which the public at large know nothing about, while in innumerable 
cases they have to work as hard and as continuously as the busiest of 
business men. It is a good thing for the public to have perennial sub- 
jects for jest and discussion, but truth and justice should not wantonly 
be sacrificed to popular ignorance, as is so frequently done in the case in 
question. 


THE Interoceanic canal problem is not yet solved,—M. de Lesseps 
and the Paris Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. The enthu- 
siasm of the advocates of the proposed Panama Canal, after their some- 
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what questionable victory in the Congress, is likely to subside consider- 
ably, if not to ooze out completely, like Bob Acres’s courage, when the 
disinclination of capitalists in general, and of the American ones in 
particular, to invest in their enterprise becomes more apparent. 

It is scarcely necessary for present or prospective investors to 
entertain any doubts as to the attitude of the United States towards 
the undertaking. They may rest assured that the American govern- 
ment will not interfere with it in any way; but they may also rest 
assured that neither the American government nor people will assist 
it in any way. On this side of the Atlantic we have every reason to 
believe—from the surveys and reports of our own officers, who, having 
given the most study to the subject, and having had the greatest expe- 
rience in it, are best qualified to pass judgment thereon—that Wyse’s 
Panama plan is far from being the best one that could be adopted, 
and that it is, therefore, inadvisable to undertake it. It is to be hoped 
that President Hayes may speedily act upon Rear-Admiral Ammen’s 
suggestion, and appoint a board composed of army engineers and naval 
officers and civil engineers to make a thorough examination of the 
several routes proposed, and submit a comprehensive report thereon, 
with such recommendations as they deem proper. The world might 
be convinced of the truth of statements and the wisdom of opinions 
thus presented ; it never can be convinced otherwise. 


THE subject of the proper education of naval officers has now been 
so fully and so ably discussed in the pages of Tae Unrrep SERVICE 
by Admiral Porter, Rear-Admiral Ammen, Captain Truxtun, and 
Lieutenant Collins (representing the different schools of thought in the 
service), that little more remains to be said thereon. That our naval 
officers, as a class, have steadily advanced in all admirable qualities is 
acknowledged by every one who is qualified to pass an opinion upon 
the subject. That there is still “room for improvement” is not more 
true of them than of the members of any other class or profession. 
The too-common complaint about the decadence of the naval personnel 
is not more justified in fact than would be a complaint about the de- 
cadence of the personnel of any of the civil professions. The “rough 
old salts” of the past have given place to the refined gentlemen of the 
present, and no reasonable person can doubt that the change is for the 
better. It is no undeserved praise to say that no other navy in the 
world can equal the American in the character of its officers,—in cul- 
ture, ability, and in all the qualities that. combine to. make gentlemen, 
seamen, scientists, and fighters, While there may be room for dis- 
cussion on certain points, on the whole we have good reason to be 
satisfied with our present officers and their “ education.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A CoursE oF INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTS OF THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 
War. For the Use of the Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy. By J. B. 
WHEELER, Professor of Military Engineering in the U. 8. Military Academy, 
and Brevet-Colonel U.S. Army. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray 
St. and 27 Warren St., 1878. 

This book supplies a want that has been long felt at the Military Academy. 
Existing treatises on the art of war,—Jomini, McDougall, Halleck, Dufour, etc.,— 
while all works of merit, that of Jomini being, as it probably will long continue to 
be, facile princeps, yet lacked one or another of the features which were needed in 
a book the special office of which should be the instruction of cadets in the element- 
ary principles of the art they were to profess and practice. The book to perform 
that office must be comprehensive but not discursive, condensed yet full. The book 
before us is marvelously successful as the realization of such an ideal. Of less bulk 
than the work of General Dufour, which as a text-book at West Point it supersedes, 
it embraces more matter, and imparts to its subject a flavor of freshness by drawing 
its illustrations of principles in part from the operations of our own recent war, 
not omitting, however, due attention to the great standards of illustration, now 
become traditional, which are furnished by the annals of the past. 

The make-up of the book is creditable to the publishing house from which it 
emanates ; and the numbering of its articles, as well as of its pages, will facilitate 
its use as a text-book at West Point and other institutions where military instruc- 
tion is given. 


Text-Books for the Use of Schools. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 

MITCHELL’s NEW GEOGRAPHIES, new edition, showing all the latest changes 
and discoveries in the geography of the world, including Stanley’s discoveries in 
Africa and the new European boundaries made by the Treaty of Berlin, as a result 
of the late Turco-Russian War. THz NEw AMERICAN READERS, SPELLERS, and 
ARITHMETICS, THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION, on Etymology, SmiTH’s ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, and GoopRIcH’s HisTorIEs, by ‘‘ Peter Parley,” are all standard works 
of established reputation, and being intended especially for common-school use, are 
admirably adapted for use in the army post-schools now established by Department 
orders. BuTLEeR’s PicroriaL HistoryY oF THE UNITED Srarsxs, divided into 
ten periods, is brought down to the Centennial year. The work is well written, and 
is profusely illustrated. The mechanical execution of all these books is character- 
ized by great care, taste, and regard to durability, the readers, spellers, arithme- 
tics, and geographies being stitched with wire. 


Donatp’s ScHoot Days. By Genera O. O. Howarp, U.S.A. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

A pen picture of school-boy life in New England, relating the experiences of the 
hero from boyhood, through school and college, to manhood, after which follow his 
entrance into the ministry, his marriage, and his final settlement as a village pastor. 
The book is written in the orthodox style of Sunday-school library literature, and 
makes an interesting story for young readers, for whom it is especially intended. 
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THE ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION IN AMERICA. By THEODORE M. Ettina. Phila- 
delphia: Rees, Welsh & Co. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the merits of a work that received the 
‘‘Sharswood Prize’’ in the Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
as the work above named did. Mr. Etting is an ex-naval officer, who brings to 
the study of law, which he has adopted, a practical knowledge of maritime affairs 
which in this instance has proven to be of the greatest possible advantage to him. 
He treats the subject as one who is thoroughly familiar with all the legal and prac- 
tical issues involved, and to all who are interested in admiralty cases this mono- 
graph will be found of rare value. 


Messrs. A. WiLttAms & Co., of Boston, issue a prospectus of a revised and en- 
larged edition of Rear-Admiral Preble’s History oF THE FLAG OF THE 
Unitep States oF AMERICA. 

“The first edition of this work was published in 1872, and every copy having 
been disposed of, a new edition seems to be demanded. The author has devoted 
the intervening years to the accumulation of new material and facts, the correction 
of errors, and a general revision of the work. The chapter on the return of the 
battle-flags of the volunteer regiments to their States has been extended and brought 
up to date, and a chapter on the history of State flags and colors added. The col- 
ored plates of flags, etc., have been changed and rearranged as required, and more 
than one hundred wood engravings and fac-simile autographs of our national songs 
and documents, bearing upon the history of our flag, have been added. The work 
will comprise about six hundred and fifty royal octavo pages of text, and be illus- 
trated by ten full-page colored plates of flags, and one hundred and fifty wood 
engravings of flags, autograph fac-similes of our national songs, etc.”’ 

In addition to the history of our own flag, it will also contain chapters on the 
flags and symbols of ancient and modern nations, and on the flags and signals of 
the United States army and navy, and of the American yacht clubs, ete. The 
book will be sold only by subscription; price, $5. Orders should be sent to the 
publishers. 

Criticism of this work would be superfluous. It is simply the most important 
and most elaborate one of the kind ever published, and will be found as interesting 
for the centre-table as it will be invaluable for the reference library. 


Turrty YEARS AT Sea. By E. Surpren, U.S.N. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

An account of life and adventures at sea always has a peculiar fascination for 
most readers, and this book is no exception to the rule. It presents a graphic picture 
of life in both the navy and the merchant service, as realized in the experience of the 
writer, who gives the record of his life from his birth on board of a merchant vessel 
up to his discharge from the naval service as an officer at the close of the late war. 
Besides the lively pictures of ship-life, with the technical expressions used on board, 
which are so interesting to the ordinary reader, he gives a lively description of the 
geography of the globe in the account of his voyages to different ports. The most 
interesting and valuable chapters in the book are the three devoted to a description 
of the battle of Hampton Roads and the attacks on Fort Fisher, in which the writer 
was engaged. In view of the historical importance of the subject, it is to be re- 
gretted that the author did not describe the former battle in greater detail, for which 
his admirable powers of description so eminently qualify him. Even as it is, how- 
ever, the account is a graphic one. The speculation among the officers of the Fed- 
eral fleet lying in the Roads concerning the strange ironclad, which it was reported 
that the rebels were building at Norfolk; the first appearance of the ‘‘ Merrimac” 
before the fleet ; her attack upon the ‘‘ Congress’ and ‘‘ Cumberland” ; the running 
down and sinking of the latter, and the grounding, surrender, and final blowing up 
of the former ; the close of the first, and the opening of the second, day’s fight; the 
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mysterious appearance of “a little raft-like vessel’’ almost flush with the water, and 
bearing on deck a black turret ; the fight between the ** Monitor” and the ‘‘ Merri- 
mac’’; the discomfiture and withdrawal of the latter ; all these points in that mem- 
orable battle—the first ironclad engagement in the world—are treated in a style 
which commands the deepest attention from beginning to end. The two attacks on 
Fort Fisher—the abortive one by General Butler, and the brilliantly-successful one 
by General Terry, in both of which the navy bore so conspicuous a part—are de- 
scribed in the same graphic style, which leads one to regret the brevity of the chap- 
ter. We hope that Dr. Shippen will soon fulfill his conditional promise to publish 
another volume, and give his personal, not fictitious, experience since the close of 
the war,—experiences which will no doubt prove as interesting to the reader as those 
already described. 


A Course or INstrRucTION IN RiFLE Firing. Prepared by command of Brig- 

adier-General S. V. Benét, Chief of Ordnance, U.S. Army. By Coronet T. 

T. S. Larpiey, Ordnance Department, U. 8S. Army. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co., 1879. 

In the old days of the muzzle-loading musket, charged with a “ buck and ball’’ 
eartridge, it was not a matter of much consequence whether the piece was fired from 
the hip or the shoulder; the general object of keeping the air well filled with mis- 
siles was equally well attained by either mode of firing, and the result of any indi- 
vidual shot was extremely uncertain. The alliterative saying that “every bullet 
has its billet’? was a comfortable form of fatalism for the musqueteer, and relying 
on it, he charged and discharged his piece with comparative indifference to a result 
which he did not feel that he could control. With the introduction, however, of the 
rifled musket and the Minié-ball, something more of individual responsibility began 
to attach to infantry firing, and it became necessary that the soldier who was to use 
an arm that carried its ball to the object on which it was held should be instructed 
how to hold and aim his piece so as to intelligently control its effects. This necessity 
became more urgent still when the rifle took on the breech-loading form, because 
the increased facility of loading induces a rapidity of fire which involves a terrible 
waste of ammunition unless the man is trained to a skillful use of the arm. In- 
struction in rifle firing becomes, therefore, a matter of the very first importance, 
and in the work before us Colonel Laidley gives abundant evidence that he has 
fully realized the responsibility of the task, which General Benét devolved upon 
him, of preparing a manual of such instruction for use in the army. Its every page 
bears the mark of a high degree of professional ability, earnestly directed to the de- 
velopment of the subject. Without attempting at this time to describe the work in 
detail, we must not omit the expression of our satisfaction with Colonel Laidley’s 
treatment of the estimation of distances, which forms Chapter V. of Part I. of his 
book. We mention this subject because our impression is that due attention has 
not been given to it in such instruction as has hitherto prevailed in the service, and 
our soldiers will never become expert in the use of arms of precision unless they be 
trained to form correct judgments of the distances from them of the objects of their 
aim. 

The book is neatly gotten up, and is of convenient size. Its contents, while 
primarily intended for army use, will doubtless prove acceptable likewise to the 
large and increasing class of citizens who feel an interest in rifle firing. 


Common SENSE IN Business. By EpwINT. FREEDLEY. Philadelphia: Claxton, 

Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

In the words of its title-page, this book is made up of a series of “ practical 
answers to practical questions on the true principles and laws of success in farming, 
manufactures, speculation, and buying and selling merchandise, with some sugges- 
tions on making wills, and the causes of failure in business.” It contains a fund of 
information upon a variety of every-day topics, and possesses much of value for all 
classes of readers as well as for business men, for whom it is specially written. 
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A History or THE War DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH Bro- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE SECRETARIES. By L. D. INGERSOLL. Wash- 
ington: Francis B. Mohun. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that no work recently published in this 
country contains in so small a space so large an amount of information as interesting 
to the general reader as it is valuable to the student of the particular field which it 
covers. It possesses the novel literary virtue of being not all only that it claims to 
be, but of being much more,—it is nut only a history of the War Department, but 
it is at the same time a concise military history of the United States. Beginning 
with the establishment of the ‘“ Department of War,’ in 1789, it gives a detailed 
account of the organization of the army in its various modifications, with a sketch 
of the origin and work of the different Bureaus, or Staff Corps. In describing the 
operations of the army during our successive wars and campaigns, from the Revo- 
lution down to the latest Indian troubles, in which description all the distinguished 
officers of the service are conspicuvus subjects, the work becomes, as stated, a valu- 
able military history of the first century of the Republie’s existence. The portions 
relating to the organization and work of the various cor;s and officers during the 
civil war will be found especially interesting and instructive. At the end of the 
volume are given the biographies of the twenty-three Secretaries of War, from 
General Henry Knox to the Hon, George W. McCrary, and of the several Secre- 
taries ad interim, adding greatly to the value of the work as a whole. Indeed, it 
may be said that they are a necessary purt of any history of the Department of 
which they were the executive hend Mr. Ingersoll is a writer of much force and 
grace, who discusses all controversial questions which arise in the course of his 
narrative with rare impartiality ; and it is to be hoped that the work which he has 
so ably done for the army will soon be done by an equally gifted pen for the navy. 


THE ANNALS OF THE WAR. Written by Leading Participants, North and South, 
Originally published in the Philadelphia Weekly Times. Philadelphia : Times 
Publishing Company. 

Among the innumerable contributions to the literature of the civil war, none 
will be found of deeper interest or of greater historical value than the articles con- 
tained within the covers of this work. As stated on the title-page, these ‘4 Annals’? 
were originally published in the Philadelphia Weekly Times, in which they attracted 
the widest attention, not only on account of the authority which the names of the 
distinguished writers carried with them, but also on account of the interest and im- 
portance of the subjects treated. Muny hitherto unknown facts have been brought 
to light, and many disputed questions of the war have been settled (so far as it is 
possible for such questions to be “ settled’), making the work, as a whole, a most 
invaluable one to the student of history, and to all who participated in any way in 
the battles and events described. 


ORATORY AND OraTors. By WILLIAM Martuews, LL.D. Chicago: S. C. 

Griggs & Co. 

Dr. Mathews has condensed into a volume of 446 pages the substance of a 
library,—the reading of a lifetime. The bovk is, indeed, an encyclopedia of its 
subject, from the infancy of the oratory of Greece and Rome down to the debates 
of our own time and country. There is scurvely an orator or actor of distinction 
of the past, and even of the present, who is not named in illustrating the various 
pints of the subject; the number of quotations, examples, and anecdvtes thus pre- 
sented showing the vast amount of reading and the deep study which the author 
expended upon his work. The criticisms upon the influence of oratory, and upon 
the qualifications, trials, helps, and peculiarities of orators, are clear and forcible, 
while the style throughout is graceful and entertaining. It isa work which should 
be in the hands of every scholar as well as of every orator, professional and amateur, 
abounding, as it does, in quotations and statements of facts which cannot fail to be 
of equal value and interest to every one. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE publishers take great pleasure in announcing the fact that, 
beginning with the new year, THE Unirep Service will be issued 
monthly ; a change which, they are sure, will be as welcome to their 
readers as the success, of which it is an evidence, is gratifying to them. 

In making this change, the publishers feel that it is due alike to 
their patrons and to themselves that they should state the reasons 
which impel them to it, and, at the same time, forecast briefly the 
future course of the magazine. 

When, at the beginning of the current year, the publication of a 
magazine to be devoted especially to the interests of the army and 
navy was contemplated, several problems confronted the projectors of 
the enterprise, on the determination of which, for or against it, the suc- 
cess or failure of the undertaking depended. Such, for example, were 
the questions: whether a sufficient number of the able writers which 
the two services were known to possess could be rallied around the 
magazine to give it a reliable corps of contributors; and whether, the 
contributors secured, enough of interest would attach to the publication 
to attract subscribers and purchasers. These and similar questions 
could be answered only by putting the enterprise to the test; and the 
publishers determined to make the plunge, and swim or sink, according 
as the actual trial might decide. 

They are happy to be able to announce that so marked a degree 
of success has crowned their past efforts, that they feel it to be both a 
duty and a pleasure to make the change indicated, and so enable them- 
selves to spread before their patrons a more rapidly-recurring feast of 
reason than was practicable during the tentative period of their under- 
taking, now happily closed. 

In the future the course of the magazine will be inspired, as it has 
been in the past, by an honest effort to afford its readers both instruction 
and entertainment. ‘To this end neither labor nor expense shall be 
spared. The ablest pens which the two services possess shall be en- 
listed in the preparation of the matter, and the highest typographical and 
mechanical skill shall be employed in giving it a fitting dress. Besides 
original articles, embracing those of the narrative or reminiscent kind, 
as well as those more strictly technical or professional, it is intended 
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that the magazine shall contain also reprints and translations of Eng- 
lish and Continental articles when of commanding merit. By such 
means it is confidently hoped to make THE UniTEp SERVICE a power 
for good to both the army and the navy, as also to the members of the 
national guard, and the many citizens who, by their “ baptism of fire” 
in our great civil war, naturally acquired, and will ever feel, a deep 
interest in all that relates to military and naval progress, 

The military side of the editorial conduct of the magazine will be 
under the direction of Colonel George A. Woodward, U.S.A., and the 
naval under that of Mr. Lewis R. Hamersly, as heretofore. 

The publishers avail themselves of this opportunity to return their 
sincere thanks to the many friends in both the services, and in civil life, 
who have in various ways assisted in placing THE UniTED SERVICE 
on a firm foundation. It shall be their constant endeavor to deserve, 
as it is their hope to secure, a continuation of the kindness which they 
are happy thus to acknowledge. 

The monthly Unrrep SERVICE will be of the same form and ap- 
pearance as the quarterly, and will contain from one hundred and 
twenty-eight to one hundred and fifty pages in every number, thus 
making it the largest magazine of its class in the world. 

The first number will appear on the Ist of next December, and the 
magazine will be issued on the 10th of every month thereafter. The 
subscription price will be five dollars per year, or fifty cents a number. 
When it is known that the British United Service magazine, much 
smaller in size, costs the equivalent of twelve dollars per year, and that 
all other foreign service publications cost correspondingly, it will be 
seen that the price asked is very low. It must also be borne in mind 
that an American magazine of this class is limited to a much smaller 
constituency than a European one is, so that the cost of its publication 
is proportionately greater. Though the subscription list of the quar- 
terly is fully as large as the most sanguine anticipated for it, that of 
the monthly ought to be much larger. We therefore make a direct 
personal appeal to every officer in the army and navy and kindred ser- 
vices, and to every one who may be interested in military or naval 
affairs, to subscribe for it, and to send their names now, although officers 
who cannot remit in advance may do so at any time during the year. 

Tue Unirep Service will hereafter be published by Lewis R. 
Hamersly and George A. Woodward, under the firm-name of L. R. 
Hamersly & Co. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Casks of blue cloth, stamped in gilt, for binding the first volume of 
THE United SERVICE, can be obtained from the publishers. Price 
75 cents, postage paid. The publishers have now ready for delivery 
two hundred handsomely-bound volumes of THE UNITED SERVICE 
for 1879, and will forward single copies, postage prepaid, upon receipt 
of $3.50. Officers not subscribers who desire to preserve a full set of 
THE Unirep SERVICE are advised to send in their orders as early as 
possible, as when the small edition of the bound volumes is disposed of 
it will be impossible to supply the back numbers (either single numbers 
or bound volumes), the four issues of 1879 being exhausted. 


In order to prevent the repetition of annoying mistakes, the publishers of Tux 
UnitepD SERVICE beg leave to state that Mr. T. H. S. Hamersly, of Washington, 
who is engaged in the publishing business in that city, is not a member of the firm 
of L. R. Hamersly & Co., of Philadelphia, and has no business connection, direct 
or indirect, with that firm, nor they with him. 

This notification is made as much in the interest of Mr. T. H. S. Hamersly as 
in that of the publishers of this magazine, and will, it is hoped, be effectual in pre- 
venting mistakes in correspondence, ete. 
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OLDIERS QUITS 


WITH RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE. 


BEVERY runishing 
aa « MILITARY 
GENTLEMAN ceauises, 


in FINEST QUALITY and at 
LOW BST PRICH. 


We keep everything in Fine Underwear and Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Orders by mail promptly filled, and exactly as ordered. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


Finest Tailoring House, 
818 AND 820 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EE & WALKER, Masic Publishers, 113 Chestout &t., Philadelphia, 
WILL FORWARD ANY PIECE OF MUSIC, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Post Sutlers and Post Teachers supplied at reduced rates. Lez & WALKER, 
1113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OLD & RELIABLE fricaave vanry rain 


TOBACCO & CICARETTES. Long Cut. 


“ MILD”—Rare Old Virginia. “ HALVES”—Rare Old Perique and Virginia. New Combinations 
of these Fragrant Tobaccos. ALWAYS UP TO THE STANDARD. Six First Prize Medals, 


Paris, 1878. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. 


MATTHEWS & DICKSON, 


(LATE WITH DREKA,) 
SUCCESSORS TO MASOY & CO 


FINE STATIONERY AND ENGRAVING 


WEDDINC INVITATIONS, 


“VISITING AND PARTY ©C48DS. 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES OF PAPERS AND ENVELOPE: 


furnished in any size desired, Stamped or Illuminated in perfect taste and sent by 
mail to any address. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
1202 CHESTNUT STRBEHT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFNER RAKOCZY BITTER WATER, 


The Strongest Magnesium Water Known. 
Recommended and prescribed by some of our most eminent physicians for the 
relief and cure of Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Piles, ete. For sale by the leading druggists. A sample bottle of this water will 
be cheerfully furnished to any physician upon application to 
McKELWAY or REMINGTON, Druggists, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Post Traders, Sutlers, and Caterers of Wine Messes supplied at wholesale prices. 








The Best Books for 


Army Post Schools. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


The New American Readers and Spellers 


Over 2,000,000 in Use. 


New American First Reader . 
New American Second Reader . . 
New American Third Reader 

New American Fourth Reader . 40 
New American Fifth Reader. . . 60 
New American Etymological Reader 1.00 
New American Primary Speller . 14 


Intro. prices. 


$0.13 
20 
83 


New American Pronouncing Speller 20 | 


The Standard Series of Pictorial Histories, 


By &. G. GOODRICH. (Peter Parley.) 
Intro. prices. 


Goodrich’s Amer. Child’s Pictorial 
History of the United States . $0.50 





MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 


The Best and Most Reliable! 
THIS SERIES COMPRISES: Intro. prices. 
I. Mitchell’s New Primary Geography 
$0.50 


II. Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geog- 
$1.00 


- ee ee as. 
III. Mitchell's New Physical Geography 
$1.12 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITEMETICS, 


COMPRISING: Intro. prices, 
The New Amer. Arithmetic, Part 1, $0.17 
The New Amer. Arithmetic, Part2, 27 
The New Amer. Arithmetic, Part3, 37 
The New Amer. Practical Arith- 
metic. Being Parts 2and 3 bound 
together . 


The New American Reading Chats, 


for Elementary Instruction, by 
1. The Word Method. 
2. Phonic Analysis. 
3. The A, B, C, Method. 
° 80 Numbers ina Set. 26x 33 inches in 
Smith’s English Grammar. “New size. On Walnut Roller, with Brackets. 
edition, with Analysis . . 86 Only $5.00 per Set. 


TREASURY OF WISDOM, WIT, AND HUMOR, 
ODD COMPARISONS AND PROVERBS, 
Authors, 931; Subjects, 1393 ; Quotations, 10,299. 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
ADAM WoOoOLEVER. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Extra, $2.50. Sheep, piney Style, $3.50. Turkey 

Morocco, Extra Gilt, $6.00, 
THIRD EDITION. 


[From Col. A. K. McCiure, Editor Philadelphia Times. ] 
I sincerely hope that it may meet with that generous appreciation by the public 
that it so conspicuously merits. It is the best effort of the kind I can recall, and 


should have a large sale. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the 
United States . . 1.05 
Goodrich’s Common-School History 
of the World . . 1.05 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the 
United States 1 





[From the Evening Telegraph.] 

“The Treasury of Wisdom,’’ compiled and arranged by Adam Wooléver, is a 
scrap-book made up of odds and ends gathered from all quarters. This compilation 
is worthy of a place on the shelves of any library, and will afford abundant enter- 
tainment for the leisure moments of readers of all ages. 


BEST, HANDSOMEST, MOST LEGIBLE TYPE, THE “AVON” EDITION. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In issuing ‘The Avon Shakespeare,’ 4s the he publishers ¢ claim for it very great superiority 
over any octavo edition heretofore published, and for the following reasons: 
Purity and Accuracy of the Text. A Graphic Life of Shakespeare. 
The Large and Clear Type. Alphabetical Index of the Characters. 
The Plots of The Plays. Index to Familiar Passages. 
Elegance of Illustration, A Glossarial Index of Terms. 


Fine Cloth, $3.00. Cloth, Ex. Gilt, $3.75. Sheep, $3.50. Turkey Antique, $8.00. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & RAPT RLEINGEE, Publishers, Philada. 
No. 4.—42 





MERCHANT & €6., 


525 ARCH, AND 520 CHERRY STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN PLATE, METALS, Etc., 
Sheet and Galvanized Iron, Block Tin, Antimony, and Spelter, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


Copper and Brass Seamless Tubing, 


SHEET COPPER, BRASS, WIRE, RIVETS, 
Copper, Yellow Metal Sheathing, 
BOLTS, SPIKES, NAILS, Etc. 


STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES. 


DR. D, JAYNE’S FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for Family Use, and are so admirably 
calculated to preserve health and remove disease, that no family 
should be without them. They consist of | 
Jayne’s Expectorant, tor Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, and all Pulmo- 


nary and Bronchial Affections. on expectoration and allays inflammation. 


Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, General Debility, ete. 
An excellent Tonic for Children, and a beneficial remedy in many of the ailments 
of the young. 

Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Complaints, Colics, Cramp, 
Cholera, etc. A certain cure for Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of 
the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the Blood, and for curing 
Scrotula, Gvitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epilepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin 
and Bones. 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Remit- 
tent Fevers, etc. These distressing complaints are very generally eradicated by 
this remedy when taken strictly as directed. 

Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, Soreness in the 
Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all cases where an external application 
is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain cure for all Bilious 
Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth, and Restoration of 
the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and a useful toilet article. 

Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and prompt remedy. 

In settlements and localities where the attendance of a physician cannot be readil 
obtained, families will find these remedies of great service. The directions whic 
accompany them are in plain, unprofessional language, easily understood by all; 
and in addition, Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all agents, contains besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of Diseases, the symp- 
toms by which they may be known, together with advice as to the proper remedies 
to be used. All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold everywhere. 





A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. 


LORD STRAHAN. 


BY MRS. WILDRICK. 
12MO. EXTRA CLOTH. $1.25. 


‘‘ A novel in which the author has elected to tell her story in short paragraphs, 
requiring more mental grasp than is usually expected from those who read to be 
amused. These fictitious personages are well worth knowing.’’—American Bookseller. 

‘‘ A strange story this, yet fascinating for this very reason.’’— New Orleans Picayune. 

‘‘ A story of decided originality and force. It is interesting and well told.”’— 
Baltimore Gazette. 

“It is decidedly clever and interesting, and shows ability above the average.’’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*A very readable novel.’’—Boston Transcript. 

‘‘A capital novel, fresh in plot, unconventional in treatment, and admirably 
written. In its shrewd observations upon life and character, and its many graceful 
little sketches of scenery, it is wholly pleasing and attractive, while the healthy and 
hearty tone that pervades it makes it particularly interesting reading.’’—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

‘‘ This is a well-written novel. The characterization is praiseworthy, and reflects 
credit on the author.’’—Boston Post. 

‘A very nice story unusually well told.”,—Philadelphia Press. 

‘Fresh and breezy, and the whole story is exceptionally well told.”—Albany 
Journal. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of 
the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


F. A, HOYT. HENRY T. ANDERSON, 
MAURICE A, HOYT. STEPHEN C. STINE, 


F. A. HOYT & COMPANY, 


ARMY AND NAVY CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 


S. W. Cor. Tenth and Chestniueé Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TURNIPS. 


IT WILL PAY OFFICERS to raise a crop of TURNIPS for their-mess tables 
during the Winter months. The varieties are 
numerous, of different keeping qualities, and are 
adapted for use at different seasons. 

COMMANDANTS WHO STUDY tte health of their MEN will raise a liberal 
supply of TURNIPS in their POST GARDENS. 
No other vegetables can be grown with so little 
expense of time and labor, compared with returns 
in quantity, and hygienic results to those using 
them. 

FATTEN STOCK. HORSES, COWS, AND BEEF CATTLE are greatly 
improved ‘by a diet of TURNIPS. Coats are 
made smooth, milk secretions increased, and fat 
and meat developed at seasons when such con- 
— are the exception for want of succulent 

00 
SOW TURNIPS WHENEVER the opportunity exists, in connection with a 
POST or CAMP; sixty to ninety days will suffice 
to bring ample returns for all expenditures. 


THE BLOOMSDALE SWEDE, An ImproveD Tyre of PURPLE TOP, 
YELLOw-FLEsHED RUTA- BAGA, may be sown 
according to location from Ist June to Ist Sep- 
tember. In the latitude of Philadelphia we sow 
in JULY and Aveust, and harvest in NovEMBER. 

30 TONS TO THE ACRE. ae BE GROWN. In England Fifty and 

xty Tons are frequently raised, and Seventy- 
“ Tons are not uncommon. 

GLOBE TURNIPS are adapted both for table use and for Cattle. _THEsz may 
be sown a month later than the Ruta-Baga. They 
are admirable keepers, and cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 

DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND PRICES will be maited gratuitously to al 
who apply. Our Packages all bear coLORED 
ILLUSTRATIONS, With description of variety and 
directions for culture. 

COST OF SEED TO SOW AN ACRE, The average price, including 
postage, is seventy-five cents a pound. The 
quantity required to sow an acre, about three 

pounds. 


1574 ACRES OWNED AND ANNUALLY CULTIVATED IN 
GARDEN SEEDS IN PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA, NEW 
JERSEY, AND WISCONSIN, Packages over eight pounds go cheaper 


by freight than by mail. Send your address to us 
by postal card. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Seed Growers, 


21 AND 23 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A FASCINATING BOOE. 


THE PREHISTORIC WORLD. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


I. The Parisians of the Stone Age. II. The Lacustrian City. (Age of 
Polished Stone.) III. The Foundation of Paris. (Age of Metals.) 


By ELIE BERTHET. 
Translated from the French by MARY J. SAFFORD. 
tame. Clcth extra, black and geold, $1.50. 


In this work, under the form of a story, the author portrays life during those very remote 
periods the records of which exist only in the bones of animals and the implements used by man, 
which have been found in various parts of Europe, and in the remains of the villages built 
by the lake and cave dwellers. The descriptions of nature, of the animals then inhabiting 
Europe, and the comparison of the then condition and appearance of the country with the 
present, are very realistic and interesting. The late discoveries in this country of the re, 
mains of the habitations of prehistoric races make the appearance of this book very oppor- 
tune. The book is intensely absorbing, and will, no doubt, be as popular in this country as 
in France, where it has gone through a large number of editions in a very short time. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


Jhe Children’s Book of Poetry, 


Compiled and Arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 
Nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, 
8vo. Cloth extra, gilt side and edges, $3.00; Full Turkey Morocco, gilt, $7.50. 


This book contains over 500 poems, carefully selected from the works of the best and most 
popular writers for children, as well as many of the most famous poems by great poets, and 
is by far the most complete work of the kind that has ever been published. The poems are 
divided into sections, under appropriate headings, such as “Baby Days,” “Play Days,” 
“Lessons of Life,” “Animals and Birds,” “Trees and Flowers,” “ Nature,” “ Religion,” 
“ Christmas and New Year,” “Old Tales and Ballads,” and “Some Famous Poems for the 
Older Children.” 

The Illustrations have been engraved with great care from drawings by Gustave Doré, 
Millais, George H. Thomas, Harrison Weir, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Giacomelli, and other dis- 
tinguished artists. Never before has such a beautiful work been prepared for children. 


A WELCOME VISITOR AT EVERY FIRESIDE. 


THE MOST COMPLETE WORK OF ITS KIND. 
THE 


Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 


Imp. 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt side and edges - $5.00 | Half Morocco, antique, gilt top - - - $7.50 
Half Calf, gilt - - + += = + 7,501 Turkey Morocco, antique, full giltedges - 10,00 
Tree Calf - - - = = $12.00, 


This important work, a collection of the best and brightest gems to be found in the whole 
field of English poetry, was begun in the full of 1869, and contains 1245 poems by over 400 
authors, English and American. 

The selection has been pronounced by many of our most prominent literary men one of 
the best and most complete ever made, The work is furnished with an alphabetical index of 
the names of the poems, an index of authors, and also one of first lines, thus making the 
means of reference more thorough than in any other work of the kind. Explanatory and 
corroborative notes have been appended to the volume, and add greatly to its value. 

The book makes a very handsome octavo of 1040 pages, printed from new type on fine 
paper, is illustrated by thirteen engravings on steel, and is beautifully bound. Both in con- 
tents and in manufacture this is one of the finest specimens of book-making ever produced 
in this country. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


S. W. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
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LARGELY FAVORED 


BY THE 





REPLETE 


WITH ALL 








The Excellencies ’ Army and Navy 
MODERN HOTELS ; SPECIAL RATE 






HIGHEST GRADE. ===> $3.00 per day is made 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
Chestnut St., corner Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 

H. J. & G R. CRUMP, Proprietors. 
A SPECIAL RATE FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Publishers of over 80,000 pieces of Sheet Music and upwards of 2000 Music Books, 
including Richardson’s, Peters’s Eclectic, N. E. Conservatory, Mason’s, Winner’s, 
Bellak’s, and thirty other Piano-Forte Methods. Clarke’s, Getze’s, Kinkel’s, 
Zundel’s, and twenty other Organ Methods. Bassini’s, Osgood’s, Garcia’s, Madame 
Damoreau’s, and fifty other Vocal Methods. Baumbach’s, Buck’s, Thomas’s, 
Danks’s, Emerson’s, Perkins’s, Johnson’s and Palmer’s Sacred Collections. 


soa wet ccs] Ue Ee DITSON & CO 


wieneatiee 922 CHESTNUT ST., 
PUBLICATIONS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Philadelphia, 


Successors to 






*) | LEE & WALKER, 


Home Circle Series, Standard Opera Series, Musical Literature Series, and all the 
Standard Oratorios, Masses, Operettas, Cantatas, Theoretical Works, etc., etc., etc. 
Dealers in Foreign and American Music, Musical Merchandise, and Musical Instruments. 

A large assortment of Band and Orchestral Music always on hand. Catalogues 
sent free on application. —— 

“‘The Musical Record,” a wide-awake paper for Music Teachers and their 
Pupils, Organists, Players, and music lovers generally. 6 pages reading matter, 6 
pages selected music (312 pages per year). $2 per year in advance. 


NEW EDITION 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 


Now added a SUPPLEMENT of over 4600 NEW WoRDS AND MEANINGS, 


including such as have come into use during the past fifteen years—many of which have never 
before found a place in any English Dictionary. 


Also added, a New BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including many now living, giving Name, Pronun- 
ciation, Nationality, Profession, and Date of each. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





Axso, Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, 1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 

a, Itcontains brief directions forthe 

MANAGEMENT OF THE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN AND GREEN-HOUSE, 


ALSO, SELECT LIST OF 
fd LE SA LADSTRm) Yossie Tare ats Seat sees, aoe 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Mailed fre ipt of two 3c. stamps for postage. 
FOR 1879. ne ey A Dean 
man and Florist, 


Revised and Enlarged. Now Ready. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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DRANGE JUDD GOMPANY. 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The American Agriculturist. 


This valuable illustrated monthly, now in its 39th year, has a large circulation in every 
State and Territory of the Union, and in other countries, and is the acknowledged leading 
Agricultural Journal of the world. 


PUBLISHED IN ENCLISH AND GERMAN. 


Single subscriptions, post free, $1.50 per year. 10 subscriptions for ten dollars. Specimen 
copy 15 cents. Advertisements from reliable parties, $1.00 and $2.00 a line. 


Our Book Department 


embraces more than two hundred publications for Farmers, Stock-RAIsers, GARDENERS, 
HovuseEkeeEPeERS, Fiorists, Fruit-Growers, ARCHITECTS, and ARTISANS; and we are pre- 

ared to supply any and every work of interest to the above and kindred classes. Our House 
long been 


The Recognized Agricultural Publishing House of the United States, 


and we are constantly bringing out new works of interest and value to the great industrial 


classes. 
Send 6 cents for our new elegant Catalogue of Rural (Agricultural, Horticultural, and 


Architectural) Books, 80 pages, tinted paper, 125 Engravings. 


Our Sportsman's Department. 


Our House is now the acknowledged headquarters for all publications regarding Leerrt- 
MATE FieLp Sports and AMUSEMENTS. Every book of any value to Sportsmen, whether pub- 
lished in this country or —- , is promptly supplied by us. For example, our edition of 
Stonehenge’s Writings on the Dog, which we have recently published, furnishes for $2.00 
what Americans have hitherto been obliged to pay $11.25 for. 

Send 5 cents for our new superb Sportsman’s Catalogue, 40 pages, 100 Engravings of 
Horses, Dogs, Wild Animals, Game Birds, etc., ete., 200 Sporting Books described. 


Guns and Accoutrements for Sportsmen. 


All persons desiring Guns of any make, or Accoutrements of any kind, should first com- 
municate with our Sportsman’s Department, inasmuch as we are enabled, through special 
arrangements with manufacturers, to sell and deliver, free of carriage, guns, material, and 
equipments, to any point in the United States, upon the most advantageous terms, 


Our Block, Toy, and Game 
Department. 


We are the Sole General Agents of Crandall's Celebrated Blocks and Toys, which have a 
world-wide reputation, and are both amusing and instructive. Among the latest of these 
blocks are the Happy Famiy, District Scnoo., Cainese Biockxs, Heavy ARTILLERY, THE 
PrerrormMinG ANIMALS, THE SectionaL A B C Brockxs, Reaping Biockxs, DonKEY AND RIDER, 
Tue Livery Horsemay, ete., etc. 

For full particulars regarding these and other Toys, also concerning PEDESTRIANISM, 
BILuiaARDETTE, and other instructive and entertaining games, send for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Toys, just issued, and mailed free to all applicants. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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VALUABLE WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Nos. 23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, 
NEW YORE. 


ARMY SACRIFICES; 
Briefs from Official Pigeon-Holes. 


SEETCHES 


Based on Official Reports, grouped together for the purpose of illustrating the 
services and experiences of the Regular Army of the United States on the Indian 


Frontier. 
By Brevet Maj.-Gen. JAMES B. FRY, U.S.A. 





CONTENTS. 


The Island of Death (Forsyth’s Fight).—Gunnison’s Massacre.—Written in 
Blood (Hartsuff’s Fight).—Soldiers Afloat (A Voyage to Oregon in 1848).—The 
Penitentes.—The Fatal Valley (Fetterman Massacre).—Forty Degrees below Zero 
(Henry’s March).—Bison.—Outnumbered but not Outdone (Powell’s Fight).—Bill 
and Dan.—He Curses the Apache (Pfeiffer’s Fight).—A Man-Trap (Grattan Mas- 
sacre).—A Daring Plunge (Mellen’s Ride).—Modoc Treachery (Canby Massacre). 


One Volume. !2mo. Crimson Vellum Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A TREATISE ON 


MILITARY A.W 


AND THE 


JURISDICTION, CONSTITUTION, AND PROCEDURE 
OF MILITARY COURTS, 


WITH A 
SUMMARY OF THE RULES OF EVIDENCE 


AS APPLICABLE TO SUCH COURTS. 


BY 


Lieut. ROLLIN A. IVES, 


Fifth Regiment of Artillery, Assistant Professor of Law, U.S8.M.A. 


Adopted as a Text-Book at the United States Military Academy and Approved 
by the Secretary of War, 


One Volume. 8vo. Law Sheep. $4.00. 


*,* Copies of above works sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 








PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF 


FHRILADEILPWYHaiIA. 


OFFICE, 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Extract from Annual Report, 12 mo. 3!, 1878. 


Assets at market price . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . $4,319,987.62 
Liabilities ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ .  98,822,845.40 


Excess over Liabilities . ‘ A ‘ ; $997,142.22 


Mortality Experience from 1866 to 1877. 


Probable Death Losses according to the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the Standard of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department (511 
lives) Bre: ye Mi gre, $1,517,908.00 
Actual Experience of the Company during the whole 


period (331 lives) . ‘ ; . a . 996,159.00 
Difference . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . $521,749.00 


A Low Rate of Mortality makes Cheap Insurance, 


FAVORABLE PERMITS GRANTED TO NAVAL OFFICERS, INCLUD- 
ING PERMISSION TO TRAVEL ANYWHERE ANY SEASON. 


President, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 


Vice-President, Actuary, 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH. ROWLAND PARRY. 
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HOROUGH instruction in Civil init: the Classics,and English. Young 
men prepared for the United States Military Academy and the Naval School. 
Refers to 
ADMIRAL DAVID D. PORTER, MAJOR-GENERAL CRAWFORD, 
GENERAL E, F. BEALE, REAR-ADMIRAL RADFORD, 
PAYMASTER-GENERAL J. 0. BRADFORD, PAYMASTER WM. W. WOODHULL, 
COLONEL HENRY L. J. CHIPMAN, 
Patrons of the Academy, or to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 
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The Type Writer is a machine intended to take the place of the pen; 
the writing is done by touching keys, which are compactly arranged in 
four rows of eleven each, and may be operated by any finger of either 
hand; its simplicity is such that any one who can spell can write with 
it; and its manipulation is so easily understood that but little practice 
is required to enable the operator to become an expert in its use. 

The Type Writer now writes both capitals and small letters. 

Type Writing is incomparably superior to pen writing in legibility, 
compactness, and style. 

It saves clerk hire, stationery, and time. 

It prevents pen paralysis, curvature of the spine, and lung troubles. 

It saves the eyes and quickens the brain. 

It writes four times as fast as the pen. 

It is portable, and practically noiseless, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HENRY T. HOYT, 


Agt. 


Merchant Jaulor, 


No. 1307 Chestnut Street, 


Having purchased a Large Stock of Very Desirable 
Goods at the present low prices, we are offer- 
ing them at corresponding rates. 


THE ALDINE, 


Chestnut Street, above Nineteenth, Philadelphia. 


This new Hotel is now ready 
for the reception of guests, either 
permanent or transient. Its 
spacious Partors, DINInc- 
Rooms, Lipraky, and LarcE 
Rooms, fronting on Chestnut 
Street, and the handsome Gar- 
den in the rear, are unsurpassed 
for elegance and comfort. 

All the modern improvements 


Special rate for Army and Navy. 


are introduced throughout the 
house, including a Hydraulic 
Elevator and oral Annunciator. 
Perfect ventilation and light 
throughout the building. 

The charges are no higher 
than those of other first-class 
hotels, the prices depending on 
the size and location of rooms. 


L. P. ASHMEAD. 


WINCHESTER c& co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Shoulder-Seam Shirts 


And Importers and Dealers in 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


Fine Gloves a Specialty. 


Size around the Neck; 
a “Chest under the Arms: 


back to middle of hand: 
~ Length of Bosom : 
©” Shirt or height of Person : 


Length of Arms (bent) from centre of 


706 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
FORMULA FOR MEASUREMENT. 





THEH RHCORD, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE CHEAPEST AND LARGEST 


DAILY INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


IT PUBLISHES A FULL REPORT OF 


ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 


IT PUBLISHES 


COMPLETE AND ACCURATE MARKET REPORTS. 


Its General News and Enterprising Specialties make it a Valua- 
ble Paper for any Locality. 


Price, $3.00 a Year, Free of Postage. 
SENT ON TRIAL ONE MONTH FOR 25 CENTS. 


32 COLUMNS FOR ONE CENT! 


PRESENT CIRCULATION AVERAGES OVER 54,000 COPIES DAILY, 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THE RECORD, 


Ss. W. Cor. Third and Chestnut Streets, 


ts PHILADELPHIA. 





A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO 
WIN A FORTUNE. TENTH GRAND DIS- 
TRIBUTION, CLASS J, AT NEW ORLEANS, 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14th, 1879.—11S3th 
Monthly Drawing. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of the State for 
Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868 for the term of Twenty- 
five Wears, to which contract the inviolable faith of the State is pledged, with 
a capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. 
ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION will take place monthly 
on the second Tuesday. Jt never scales or postpones. Look at the following Distri- 
— CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 

100,000 Tickets at Two Dollars each. Half Tickets, One Dollar. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Capital Prize 200 Prizes of $50 
1 Capital Prize 500 Prizes of 20............ seccceece 10,000 
1 Capital Prize 1000 Prizes of 10 
2 Prizes of $2,500 APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
5 Prizes of 1,000 9 Approximation Prizes of $300.....$2,700 

20 Prizes of 9 Approximation Prizes of 200..... 1,800 

100 Prizes of 10,000 | 9 Approximation Prizes of 100..... 900 
1857 Prizes, amounting to $110,400 

Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prominent points, to whom a 

liberal compensation will be paid. Application for rates to clubs should only be 


made to the Home Office in New Orleans. 
Write, clearly stating full address, for further information, or send orders to 


M. A. DAUPHIN, P. 0. Bux 692, New Orleans, La., 


or same at No. 319 Broadway, New York. 


All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the supervision and manage- 
ment of GENERALS G. T. BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A. EARLY. 


GIRARD HOUSE, 


CORNER OF CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, Opposite the New Post Office, 
Is one of the most elegant Hotels in a city noted for its first-class public houses. 


Built of brown stone, six stories in height, with every modern appliance to make it 
comfortable. Accessible by street cars from and to all the railroad a a. The 
§ 


price of board has been lowered to Three Dollars per day. J, McKIBBIN, Manager. 


LAIN GE’ Ss PLO Ga. 


An Improved Substitute for Tobacco. 
Patented March 9, 1869. 

To every one wishing to quit the use of Tobacco in any form, and to restore to their 
normal or natural activity the functions of those organs which have suffered by the use of it, 
we offer, in this preparation, a Most Potent Auxiliary. 

The deleterious effects of Tobacco on health are exhibited in the general debility of the 
nervous and circulatory functions, This in turn causes great feebleness of the pulse, flutter- 
ing of the heart, oppression of the chest, loss of mental and muscular power, diseases of the 
skin, dimness and uncertainty of vision,—in a word, a generally depressed tone of the whole 
system. These disastrous effects are removed, and the craving for Tobacco entirely subdued 
when our substitute is used according to directions. x 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Tobacco must be put away entirely. 
Whenever the desire to take the accustomed “ chew” of the article comes upon you, take a “ chew” of 
Lan@e’s PLvue as a substitute for it. This marvelous preparation totally destroys, in a short time, the 
desire for Tobacco in every form. Consequent upon its use, you will soon find the deleterious effects of 
Tobacco removed, your appetite strong and natural, your digestion regular, your nervous system in 
thorough order, your health greatly improved, and a decided gain in flesh,—certainly a series of induce- 
ments strong enough to invite a trial of this famed substitute. 

VOGELER, MEYER & CO., Baltimore, Md., Sole Manufacturers. 
PRICE, TEN CENTS. 
Post-Traders are requested to act as agents, and a sample Plug will be sent, free of charge, on application, 
14 





A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 


A DEODORIZED EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM. 


CA RBOLIN EK, 
As now Improved aud Perfected, 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


ge WILL RESTORE HAIR ON BALD HEADS 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair fulls out so as to produce baldness. Hence it is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a perfect hair restorative. There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are either indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great multiplicity of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carboline, con- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in Nature’s own laboratory, are properties which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is no longer 
any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 


a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 

“Your Carboline restored my hair 
after everything else had failed. I con- 
sider it the best thing out for the purpose 
intended.—B. F. Artruur, Chemist, 
Holyoke, Mass.”’ 

Mr. Gustavus F. HAtt, of the Oates 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ 
use am convinced, as are also my com- 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where 
I had none for years.” 

McCiarraN, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: ‘*The good effects from the use of 
Carboline are brought to my notice every 
day to such an extent as to justify me in 
recommending it to my most intimate 
friends.”’ 

C. H. Situ, of the Jennie Hight 
Combination, writes: ‘After using your 
Carboline three weeks, 1 am convinced 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is 
simply wonderful in my case.” 

JosrPpH E. Ponp, JR., Attorney-at- 
Law, North Attleboro’, Mass., says: 
‘« For more than twenty years a portion 





of my head has been as smooth and free 
from hair as a billiard-ball, but some eight 
weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
boline, and the effect has been simply won- 
derful. Where no huir has been seen for 
many years there now appears a thick 
growth, and I am fully convinced that by 
continuing its use in time I shall have 
nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
had. I expect the growth to be slow, but 
it is growing now nearly as rapidly as - 
hair does after itis cut. You may use the 
above testimonial if you choose, and may 
refer to me for its truth.’’ 

W. 4H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue 
Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘We have 
sold preparations for the hair for upwards 
of twenty years, but have never had one 
to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
faction. We have examined your Car- 
boline with the greatest care, and find it 
contains nothing whatever injurious to 
the hair or general health. We therefore 
recommend it with confidence to our 
friends and the general public.” 


We can recommend Carboline to the public without fear of contradiction as the 
best restorative and beautifier of the hair the world has ever produced, 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
BENNEDY c& CcO., 

General Agents for the United States and Canada, 

Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail — throughout the United States and Canada, 
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IMAGIC: GANTE RN im 


FOR O/L OR LIME LIGHT. 


aes i et 
if STANDS UNRIVALED. 


I make a specialty also of supplying views in great variety, of the 
best quality, and at the cheapest rates. 
The Sciepticon Circular, with appendix, showing great reduction in 
the prices of Slides, and the most recent improvements in Apparatus, free. 
The Sciopticon Catalogue, 10 Cents. The Sciopticon Manual, in full 
binding, 75 Cents. Address 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE “GEM” OPERA AND FIELD GLASS. In Stiff Leather Case, with Sling, $20.00. 


This is the strongest, most compact and powerful glass ever constructed. It is largely in use in the 
army and navy and on the plains. It is constructed in the most substantial manner and its performance 


guaranteed. 
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THE © PEARL” OPERA AND FIELD GLASS, In Stiff Leather Case, with Sling, $15.00. 
This glass is similar to “The Gem” in style and construction, and about equal to the latter in optical 

qualities, but mounted in a cheaper form. 

Thermometers, Barometers, Compasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Pedometers, 

THE BEST ARTICLES AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
R. &J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 
* — for td Illustrated Catalogue of one hundred and forty pages, and mention where you saw this 
vertisement. 


JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 


712 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


MADE BY 
JAMES PURDEY & SONS, London, Westley Richards & Co. (Patent Hammerless), W. & C. 
Scott & Sons’ Premier and cheaper qualities, P. Webley & Sons, and W. W. Greener’s, of various grades. 
Agents for the New Colt’s Breech-Loading Shot Guns, at 850 and upwards; also for the 
latest improved Breech-Loading Guns of Parker Bros., Fox’s Patent, J. A. Nichols, Remington & Sons, 
etc. Everything in the Shooting, Tackle, and Material line of the best and most approved kinds. Prices 


on application. 
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